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A MODERN THEORY OF THE FALL. 


FoR a long time past—and not least since the Abbé Loisy 
published his little book on the Zhe Gospel and the Church— 
we have had it urged upon us that the Christian faith needs to 
be presented afresh, in terms suited to the thought and know- 
ledge of our time, and that to adhere to ancient modes of for- 
mulating it, is to court disaster for what Christians most prize. 
So familiar are we in England with this way of speaking, that 
it is difficult not sometimes to be’ a little impatient with it. The 
hearer considers the assertion to be a commonplace and a truism 
in itself, and waits to hear the new statement which is to be 
such an improvement upon the old. 

Among those who have laboured the most earnestly to con- 
vert the truism into a reality, and to apply the general proposition 
to a particular doctrine, is Mr F. R. Tennant of Gonville and 
Caius College. His Hulsean Lectures on The Origin and Pro- 
pagation of Sin, followed by a more extended and mainly 
historical work on The Fall and Original Sin, give abundant 
material for reflexion on the subject with which they deal; and 
believers who take an interest in the philosophy of their religion 
cannot afford not to read those works. The style of them is 
clear and telling; the learning which they disclose is most re- 
markable. The author is a man who has earned the right to be 
heard on topics such as these, by his eminence both in Natural 
Science and in Philosophy. His position is that of a sincere and 
devout Christian ; and no one can read his books without feeling 
the dignity and high purpose with which Mr Tennant writes. 

1 A paper read to the Reading Branch of the Central Society of Sacred Study. 
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Even when his argument fails to carry conviction, it impresses 
the reader with deep respect for one who has courageously 
grappled with a difficult task,—a task for which he is much better 
qualified than most of his critics can ever hope to be. I for one 
am profoundly conscious that this is so. 

The general belief of Christians——at any rate of Western 
Christians and since the time of Augustine—has been that the 
first human beings lived for some undefined length of time in 
a state of innocence, from which, under stress of temptation, they 
fell, and that in consequence of their fall all subsequent genera- 
tions of mankind have been sinful by heredity, and lie under 
condemnation from the outset. There have been various ways 
of propounding this doctrine in one part of it or another; but, 
broadly speaking, the belief, as I have stated it, has been the 
belief of Christendom. 

It has become difficult to retain this belief in modern times. 
In particular, ‘ several natural sciences’, as Mr Tennant says, are 
combined against that which forms the ‘ fundamental basis of the 
doctrine of the Fall’, viz. the notion that mankind at its be- 
ginning existed in a state of original righteousness. ‘ Literary 
criticism’, he says, ‘and historical exegesis, Comparative Religion 
and Race-Psychology, Geology and Anthropology all contribute 
materially to the cumulative evidence on this head.’ And if we 
could maintain the theory of a state of original righteousness, it 
would be impossible to understand how the transition from that 
state could be brought about, or how a single act of sin could 
shatter and ruin the whole nature of the doer. Even if we could 
be convinced that our first parents had actually accomplished 
such a disastrous change in themselves, it is difficult to understand 
‘ how the results of the Fall upon the nature of our first parents 
could be transmitted to their posterity by natural descent’ ?, 

The counter-theory of man’s original condition now propounded 
to us is one which is based upon evolution and evolution alone. 
‘ What if he were flesh before spirit; lawless, impulse-governed 
organism, fulfilling as such the nature necessarily his, and there- 
fore the life God willed for him in his earliest age, until his moral 
consciousness was awakened, to start him, heavily weighted with 
the inherited load, not indeed of abnormal and corrupted nature, 

1 Hulsean Lectures pp. 26, 27. ® sbid. p. 31. 
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but of non-moral and necessary animal instinct and self-assertive 
tendency, on that race-long struggle of flesh with spirit and spirit 
with flesh, which for us, alas! becomes but another name for the 
life of sin. On such a view, man’s moral evil would be the con- 
sequenceof no defection from his endowment, natural or miraculous, 
at the start; it would bespeak rather the present non-attainment 
of his final goal.’ ? 

The text, if I may so call it, of Mr Tennant’s dissertations is 
contained ina sentence or two of Archdeacon Wilson’s, expressed 
with all the vigour and forcibleness which we are accustomed to 
expect from him. ‘Man fell according to science,’ says the 
Archdeacon, ‘when he first became conscious of the conflict of 
freedom and conscience. To the evolutionist sin is not an in- 
novation, but is the survival or misuse of habits and tendencies 
that were incidental to an earlier stage in development, whether 
of the individual or the race, and were not originally sinful, but 
were actually useful. Their sinfulness lies in their anachronism : 
in their resistance to the evolutionary and Divine force that 
makes for moral development and righteousness.’ * 

This is the theory which I propose briefly to discuss. It will 
obviously be impossible to examine it in all its parts and bearings 
within the time at our disposal ; and what I say must be con- 
sidered, not as a refutation—or even as an attempt at a refutation— 
of the theory, but only as the offer of some considerations which, 
it seems to me, must be more fully weighed before the new 
theory can be adopted. 

In passing, before examining Mr Tennant’s developement of 
his text, I will venture one criticism upon the text itself. I am 
not sure whether Dr Wilson states his position as clearly-as he 
might when he says that sin is ‘the survival or misuse’ of 
certain habits. ‘Survival and misuse’ are not words which 
belong to the same logical class. The wrongfulness of a survival 
may lie in its anachronism,—as for instance, when the grown 
man refuses to put away childish things, and to think and act as 
a grown man. But ‘misuse’ is a wholly different thing from 
continued use. It is a thing which is not to be defined by 
dates. Anachronism cannot describe it. A misuse of a faculty 
is a misuse at any stage in the agent's career. Two quite distinct 

1 H. L. p. 11. 3 ibid. p. 82. 
1i2 
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classes of sins are denoted by the terms ‘survival and misuse’. 
The Christian who is an anti-evolutionist—if such there still 
are—will quite agree with the Christian evolutionist, that sin is 
the ‘ misuse of habits and tendencies that’ once ‘were actually 
useful ’,—though possibly the language may seem to him a little 
mixed. St Augustine himself might subscribe to the statement ; 
but he would refuse to say that the sinfulness of both classes of 
sins lies in their anachronism. 

I pass to Mr Tennant’s works. 

I. I think that we shall all be ready to admit that the early 
chapters of Genesis are not in the strict sense history. Whether 
the writer who threw them into their present form believed them 
to be history or not, may be disputed ; but that they are not 
history, in the sense of a plain statement of definite facts which 
occurred at a given date, related to us on the authority of persons 
who were present and cognizant of the facts when they occurred,— 
this, I say, will probably be admitted by most of us. I may add 
that few people would now believe that the story of the Fall was 
directly and independently revealed to Moses or some other writer 
by God. Comparison with the folklore and the speculations 
of Gentile nations renders such a view untenable. Mr Tennant 
sums up his discussion of this question by saying that ‘it 
must be considered as utterly unfaithful to the cumulative and 
conclusive results of modern study, still to seek for even a kernel 
of historical truth, and a basis for a theological doctrine of human 
nature, in such a narrative as the Fall-story of the Book of 
Genesis’ }. 

I venture to think that in this short summary Mr Tennant 
has joined together two things which ought not by rights to be 
joined. It is one thing to seek in the narrative for a ‘kernel of 
historical truth’; it is another to seek in it for ‘a basis for a 
theological doctrine of human nature’. I am quite prepared to 
say that we must not seek for historical truth in the story of the 
Fall, though here I may remark in passing that we must dis- 
tinguish between two different senses in which the words ‘historical 
truth’ may be used. It may be used to signify what is recorded 
for us on sufficient documentary or oral evidence, or it may be 
used to signify what actually occurred, whether known to us or 

1 Fall and Original Sin p. 78. 
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unknown, and, if known, whatever may be the source of our 
knowledge. The former is the right sense of the phrase ; and in 
this sense I repeat that we must not seek for even a kernel of 
historical truth in the third chapter of Genesis: but I am not 
prepared to say that we may not look to it for religious truth. 
I think that the Christian doctrine of man must to the end of 
time be largely based upon that chapter. In this respect, the 
story of the Fall stands on much the same footing as the account 
of Creation in the first chapter, although the two chapters may 
be derived from different sources. In the first chapter, no less 
than in the third, we should do wrong to look for historical truth. 
It is not the historian, any more than the physiologist, who tells 
us in that chapter how man came to be what he is. But it forms 
an inalienable part of Christian doctrine, or rather it is the 
foundation of it all, that God created man in His own image. 
I do not know what religious truth is, if that account of man’s 
origin is not religious truth. The whole teaching of the Gospels 
and Epistles would be shattered if that view of man’s origin 
were taken away. And in the same manner I cannot but feel 
that the teaching that man at his first creation was, in his place 
in nature, ‘very good’, and then by his own act came to be far 
otherwise, is rightly used as ‘a basis for a theological doctrine of 
man’. It is,to my mind,a matter of little importance, though of 
much interest, from what quarters the accounts in these chapters of 
Genesis came ; but it was, I believe, the true prophetic spirit which 
gave to the Israelite teachers the insight to select or to develope 
out of the floating legends of antiquity these particular accounts 
of the beginnings of the human race, just because they contain 
so noble a doctrine of man. That man was made in the image 
of God ; that man and his world, as they came from their Maker’s 
hand, were ‘very good’; these beliefs—however we may interpret 
them—form an unfailing ‘Gospel of Creation’. Indeed, I suppose 
that Mr Tennant himself does not challenge either of these 
propositions, though he disputes the form which they have 
assumed in Christian theology. They still are to him a basis 
of theological doctrine concerning man. He only thinks that 
man is still ‘ very good’, ashe was in the beginning, though each 
human being falls from the ‘ goodness’ in which he is born. 

II, Mr Tennant has, in my opinion, very largely made good 
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his contentions with regard to the teaching of St Paul upon the 
transmission of Adam’s sin to his offspring. In the first place 
the sources of St Paul’s doctrine may, as he says, be found rather 
in the current ideas of his time than in the text of Genesis, 
‘(Our) doctrines of the Fall and of Original Sin’, Mr Tennant 
says, ‘have their beginnings, as doctrines, neither in the Old 
Testament nor in the New, but rather in the Jewish speculation 
and the uncanonical literature of the age which intervened between 
them.’? I am not sure whether the statement is not a little too 
sweeping. I am inclined to think that Mr Tennant’s argument 
is in danger of falling to the level of special pleading when he 
deals with the Old Testament doctrine of man. The book of 
Genesis, in particular, seems to me to imply much more of 
a connexion between Adam’s sin and the corruption of the 
ancient world than Mr Tennant is willing to admit. He appears 
to catch too eagerly at anything in the Old Testament which 
might possibly indicate other notions of the origin of man than 
those contained in the book of Genesis ; and this eagerness leads 
him to see ‘ obvious allusions’ and ‘ undoubted accounts ’*, where 
to other readers the interpretations which he adopts appear 
fantastic and improbable in the extreme. Nevertheless, it may 
be safely affirmed that the Old Testament contains a far less 
consistent and formulated teaching about the origin of human 
sin than has often been supposed ; and Mr Tennant has done 
good service in bringing this fact into view. 

But I would observe on the other hand that the Christian 
student is not, after all, much concerned to know what were the 
sources of St Paul’s doctrine. It would make little difference to 
us if it were proved that some part of that doctrine were derived 
from still less venerable quarters. Suppose that St Paul, like 
the author of the book of Wisdom, was affected by an acquaintance 
with Hellenic philosophy. The belief so derived would be none 
the worse for its origin. Our confidence in the insight and 
inspiration of St Paul is such that the fact of his embracing and 
enforcing a belief would strongly commend the belief to our 
acceptance, from whatever quarter it might be shewn to come. 
If St Paul was to a considerable extent influenced, as Mr Tennant 
thinks, by apocryphal and pseudepigraphic Jewish writings, or 

1 F, and O. S. p. 272. 3 ibid. pp, 61, 63. 
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by traditional teaching associated with them, the fact will dis- 
pose us to value those writings more highly, and not St Paul less. 

But the doctrine of St Paul himself is by no means so certain 
and so definite as has been often thought. With Mr Tennant’s 
exegesis of St Paul I am inclined to agree at almost every point. 
Perhaps the only passage where I demur is the well-known 
passage in Eph. ii 3 xai jye0a réxva pice dpyjs as cat of Aottol. 
Even there I assent to what he says, and only quarrel with what 
he does not say. Theword dice in that passage, as Mr Tennant 
indicates, is not intended by St Paul to cover a whole theory 
of the mode in which sin is transmitted from generation to 
generation. It does not mean ‘by heredity’, scarcely even ‘ by 
birth’. It stands tacitly contrasted with a word like Oéce, ‘by 
adoption’, ‘by intentional transference from one position to 
another’. ice refers, to use Mr Tennant’s own language, ‘to 
the natural state before conversion, apart from the grace of God’. 
But all is not said when this fact is pointed out. The position 
of the word dice in the sentence, an unimportant position in 
itself, has the effect—the intended effect—of throwing into greater 
prominence the two words which it divides, réxva dpyfs ; and 
although the words réxva dpyjs do not define, any more than 
gtce, the mode in which sin is transmitted, which would be 
foreign to St Paul’s purpose, yet they emphatically declare that 
the persons spoken of were ‘born to wrath’. Téxva dépyijs is 
a phrase which may be contrasted with viol rijs dmeOelas im- 
mediately before. I cannot hold with the Dean of Westminster 
that the meaning of viof and réxva is precisely the same, because 
either of them might represent a common term in Aramaic. 
Téxvoy denotes a birth connexion, vids denotes a status ; and there 
is an instinct which guides St Paul to choose now the one word 
and now the other. But even if réxva, strengthened by dice, 
did not indicate that the persons spoken of were objects of God’s 
wrath from birth, there is still the word jje@a and there is still 
the context. The Jewish descent of these persons—for St Paul 
is for the moment speaking of himself and other believers be- 
longing to the chosen race—made no distinction in one respect 
between them and the mass of mankind. They were ‘ by nature 
children of wrath even as the rest’; and it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that St Paul means that their evil lives, of which he speaks 
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so vehemently, had made them so. "EyevdéyeOa would in that 
case have been a better word than jjuefa. Rather the opposite. 
They were not naturally ‘ children of wrath’ because they had 
lived bad lives ; their bad lives were the evidence that they, like 
the rest, were ‘ naturally children of wrath’. I have laboured this 
point at some length because Mr Tennant’s brief treatment of 
the passage is an example of the tendency which is sometimes 
discernible in this chapter of his book to minimize the teaching 
of St Paul on the natural and universal corruption of mankind. 
Taking that teaching in its broad outlines, it contains more than 
Mr Tennant seems willing to admit. 

III. The scientific theory of evolution must necessarily affect 
our views of the beginnings of man in the world. Probably all 
of us are ready to accept the belief that the life of man is con- 
tinuous with that of lower animals, and has at a very early period 
been developed out of it. But while we frankly accept that 
belief, it is still possible to question whether a@// the facts of 
nature are to be explained by evolution, and by evolution alone. 
I submit that there is good reason to think that the history of 
the world contains some moments of new departure, which were 
not the work of evolution, though evolution lends itself to them. 
Two moments, at least, of new departure a Christian must 
recognize. The incarnation of the Son of God was not the result 
of evolution. It was the introduction of a wholly new factor 
from without—or shall we say from within ?—into a world pre- 
pared by evolution to receive it. The original act of creation 
was not the result of evolution, but the starting-point of the 
whole cosmic process. So far as I am aware, science offers no 
contradiction—rather the opposite—to the biblical view that 
such a beginning there was, and that the world of matter and 
force is not eternal in the sense of stretching back and back 
through time that is without limit. 

If, then, we are compelled to acknowledge some points in the 
history of the world at which a thing took place effected by no 
evolution, is it disloyal to the teaching of science to suppose that 
there may have been more such points? At present, we are 
unable to shew any examples of life which are not derived from 
life anterior to them. Yet life was certainly at one time im- 
possible upon this planet. Science is very confident that it will 
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be able to account for the beginning of life on the principle of 
evolution. Far be it from me to say that science will never do 
so. But at present it is not done. Science here walks by faith. 
It is at least open to us to think that the first beginning of life 
upon the earth was a creative touch, which introduced a new 
element into the world made ready for its habitation. The same 
thing may be said of human existence. If it is ever proved that 
the mental and spiritual faculties of man are as purely a product 
of evolution as his body, the Christian will find no difficulty in 
receiving the truth. But so great and unbridged at present is the 
division between self-conscious man and the animals most akin 
to him, that it is no treason against science to believe that the 
introduction of human powers into a physical organism capable 
of serving as a basis for them, was a new thing, a sudden inter- 
position, a creative moment, for which evolution prepared, but 
which was no necessary result of evolution. 

I do not affirm that this was so; I only express my belief 
that it is still possible for a man to believe that it wasso. And 
supposing it to be the case, then it is not only possible but 
natural and pious to imagine, that the first man, or the first men, 
with their divine endowments fresh upon them, were in a different 
moral position from that which we occupy, and that, although it 
would be unnecessary and unreasonable to imagine that they 
were perfectly holy in the manner in which the Christian strives 
to be so, yet their moral instincts were sound, their lives were 
governed by them, and they were innocent in a different sense 
from that in which ‘ the ape and tiger’ may be called innocent. 

IV. But, it is argued, even if we can imagine the first 
specimens of humanity as having existed in such a state, and 
as having fallen from it, it is not easy to see how their fall 
can have been such as to affect their progeny. The only way in 
which the physiologist can imagine it to have done so, is to 
suppose that the fall was an act of so violent a character as 
to alter the physical organization of man. But on the other 
hand, according to the theory which now offers itself, the first sin 
must have been of a very different character. . The knowledge of 
what is morally right and wrong is a matter of slow growth; 
and as sin consists in transgressing a law which the conscience of 
the sinner recognizes as authoritative, it is most unlikely that the 
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first breach of that law would be such an act as to impair the 
very physique of him who did it. ‘The origin of sin’, 
Mr Tennant says, ‘like other so-called origins was a gradual 
process rather than an abrupt and inexplicable plunge. ... The 
sinfulness of sin would gradually increase from a zero; and the 
first sin, if the words have any meaning, instead of being the most 
heinous, and the most momentous in the race’s history, would 
rather be the least significant of all.’! 

To these weighty allegations I would with great deference, 
and in a purely tentative manner, submit a few considerations 
in reply, reserving td myself, as well as to others, the right to 
change my mind, upon cause shewn. 

(1) I know of no reason why we should not accept Mr 
Tennant’s view of the relative magnitude of the first sin. The 
very imagery which is used in Genesis to describe it is that of 
a childish fault. The history of sin does not begin with the 
fratricide of Cain, but with the longing look at a forbidden fruit. 
It is part of the imagery of the story that the first gratification of 
that longing was immediately followed by the sense of shame, 
and alienation from God, and expulsion from the happy Garden. 
We may, if we are so led, interpret that imagery of the 
instantaneous fall of a man and his wife to stand for a slow and 
gradual deterioration of a race. Their earliest sin may well 
have consisted in allowing impulses which were inherited from 
their animal ancestry, and which in their animal ancestry were 
blameless, to prevail over higher impulses which belonged to 
them as men, and which indeed made them men as distinguished 
from the animals that they or their fathers were before. The 
fall may have been a process rather than an act ; but to use such 
words as those which I have quoted—‘the first sin, if the words 
have any meaning’—is to imply that there is no real line of 
demarcation between right and wrong, and that if there is one, 
the first sinner could not have been expected not to overstep 
it: in other words, first sins are not sinful, and men found them- 
selves sinners through no fault of their own. Here, I submit, is 
a confusion of thought which is much to be regretted. 

(2) It is well known that the masters of science have not 
yet been able to decide for certain whether ‘acquired modifica- 

1 H.L. p. ot. 
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tions’ can be transmitted from parent to offspring—whether, in 
the case before us, the children of an Adam and Eve could 
be themselves modified as a direct result of their parents’ fall. 
I will not attempt to argue the point upon the assumption that 
the story in Genesis is historical—an assumption which I have 
already disclaimed. But if the fall may be interpreted in the 
way that has been suggested, as a gradual process, lasting, it 
may be, through many generations, it would not, I believe, 
be unscientific to suppose that at length the race itself might 
be profoundly modified by successive resistances to the nobler 
impulses; and that as, by the laws of nature itself, special 
bodily characteristics imprinted themselves by degrees upon 
various strains of animal life, and one became a race of elephants, 
while another became a race of whales, so humanity at large 
came to bear a certain ethical impress, not derived merely by 
imitation from the state of society into which the individual finds 
himself born, but by each member bringing with him into the world 
tendencies and aptitudes, proclivities and insensibilities, which are 
the result of habits formed by generations of his human ancestry. 

And even if it should be held impossible for acquired modifi- 
cations to be transmitted in the present state of things by 
natural generation, I would submit that this need not always 
have been the case. In earlier conditions of existence much 
may have been possible which we cannot observe to take place 
now. This is the very plea which the evolutionist urges in 
favour of the view that the original production of life, for 
instance, was at its own date a necessity of evolution. ‘We do 
not maintain’, says the philosopher Lotze, ‘that all which the 
elements can accomplish is to be measured by the narrow 
possibilities still left open by the rigidity which the most 
essential natural relations have attained. In earlier stages of 
cosmic developement, when (everything being yet in process of 
formation) there was both greater celerity of change and also 
a prevalence of modes of connexion which did not afterwards 
recur, it may perhaps have been the case that the elements 
produced effects different in nature and magnitude from those 
to which the present course of Nature gives rise, limited as this 
is to the maintenance of uniform conditions.’ In accordance 

1 Microcosmus ii p. 138 (E.T.). 
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with this observation of Lotze, I ask whether moral effects, or 
effects which are both moral and physical, may not have been 
possible in the first plastic stages of human history which would 
no longer be possible now. 

(3) It forms part of the modern theory which we are dis- 
cussing that nothing can be called sinful which is not a conscious 
and wilful refusal to comply with a recognized law. In other 
words, nothing can be morally wrong except for those who 
know that it is wrong. In this way, the champions of the theory 
can see no meaning in attributing any sinful character to an 
infant. At about the age of three years, according to a state- 
ment which Mr Tennant seems to regard with approval, ‘moral 
sentiment’ begins to make its appearance in the young child}. 
Before that time it is incapable of sin. ‘ It is the basal propo- 
sition of the theory of sin which is now being elaborated’, 
Mr Tennant says, ‘ that until the will has emerged, and the life 
begins to be self-conducted, no germ of evil can be said to exist 
in the individual. The young child in following the impulses 
and instincts which it is as yet unable to direct or control, is 
entirely fulfilling its life’s purpose. With the dawn of will and 
reason morality first becomes a possibility. And until moral 
sentiment appears, the existence of sin is of course excluded.’ # 

Lest any one should suppose from this passage that Mr Tennant 
has an optimistic opinion of the ways of little children, and 
thinks that they all behave like little angels, I must say that, on 
the contrary, he speaks of ‘children’s impatience of restraint, 
their wilfulness and passionate temper, their unconscious cruelty, 
their greed and envy and self-pleasing’*. He calls them ‘ pure 
little animals’, and says that ‘the young child presents some- 
times an appalling spectacle of self-centredness in the satisfaction 
of its impulses and appetites, and of passionate resentment to 
restraint on their indulgence’*. But it is a mistake, according to 
the new theory, to suppose that there is anything wrong in all 
this. ‘The naturalist reads there only a sign of future sanity 
and vigour. ‘The apparent faults of infantile age are in fact 
organic necessities. There must be what looks to older eyes so 
much like unmitigated selfishness.’ ® 

1H. L. 104. 3 ibid. p. 103. 3 sbid. p. 95. 
* ibid. p. 97. 5 sbid. p. 97. 
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I would only ask in reference to this view of infancy, what its 
upholders have to say about the sacred infancy of Jesus Christ. 
He came, as we have learned from Irenaeus, to sanctify all ages, 
infancy included, by passing through them Himself. Can we 
imagine that the blessed Babe gave ‘ signs of future sanity and 
vigour’ by presenting appalling spectacles of self-centredness 
and resentment? Is it only a perverse and unreasonable 
prejudice that makes us shrink from the thought? I ask again, 
what would be the nature of an education conducted on the 
principle that the child is a non-moral being till it reaches 
the age of three? For my own part I am convinced by observa- 
tion, no less than by other methods, that there are movements of 
conscience long before the child knows the meaning of the words 
which formulate the law for it, that it recognizes when, as 
we say, it has been naughty—partly, no doubt, by the looks and 
demeanour of its parents, but partly also by some responsive 
motion within itself—that it has impulses and instincts of love 
and trust which run counter to the impulses and instincts of self- 
will and self-assertion—and that a perfect childhood, at any 
rate when lived under good and wise direction, would be free 
from those storms in which ‘the naturalist’ sees nothing but 
what is wholesome. That Christian teachers have often ex- 
aggerated the depth of human corruption, and have often planted 
at the wrong point the boundary between what normally belongs 
to man as an animal being and what belongs to him as a fallen 
and sinful one, this I readily admit ; but I cannot think that 
all the phenomena which shock and grieve us in the ways of 
little children are necessary tokens of their animal well-being, 
and should be welcomed as such—or that we should have 
observed them in the one human life which we believe to have 
been perfect throughout. 

(4) Mr Tennant finds it difficult to see how a ‘ nature’ can be 
said to be sinful and corrupt. He complains—I will not say 
that he complains unjustly—of the loose and confused way in 
which the word ‘nature’ is often used. I should wish to be 
free from the ambiguity which he condemns. His own defi- 
nition of what human nature means is to me quite satisfactory. 
It denotes ‘the sum of the equipments, actual and potential, 
with which a man is born: his congenital endowments, in fact, 
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as distinguished from what is afterwards bestowed upon him, 
or acquired by him, from his surroundings and his education and 
experience’!. This is the nature which according to traditional 
Christianity is sinful. Mr Tennant does not see how sinfulness 
can attach to it, when ‘sinfulness’, as he truly says, ‘ attaches 
exclusively to the consent of the will itself’ *. 

It is with great diffidence that I criticize the language of so 
clear and philosophical a writer as Mr Tennant; but I cannot 
but feel that he has been misled into his denial of a sinful nature 
by taking too narrow a view of what constitutes sin, especially 
with regard to two particular points. 

(a) He can only conceive of sin as an ‘act of will’*. Here 
he is partly right, in my opinion, and partly wrong. That sin 
resides in the will, and the will only, I heartily agree; it would 
be pure Manichaeism to place it elsewhere; but it seems to 
me that will is not to be seen only in ‘acts of will’. It would 
lead to what I might call an atomistic view of life if in 
estimating moral values we were to confine our attention to 
express and definite volitions. There are such things as moral 
states and attitudes to be considered, as well as distinct move- 
ments of will. Such states and attitudes are of course recog- 
nized at that advanced stage of moral progress or declension 
where good or bad habits and character have been formed. We 
do not in these cases measure a man’s meed of blame or praise 
solely by his acts of will. There are times in the life of the 
most confirmed drunkard when his will is not actively going 
out towards the intoxicant; for instance, when he is asleep, 
or when some other dominant passion has possession of him, the 
drink is forgotten. But at such times he is not ethically to be 
considered as holding a position free from blame, even with 
regard to the drink. His will, though quiescent so far as the 
drink is concerned, is nevertheless set in a wrong direction in the 
matter. When the temptation to drink comes again, he is 
certain to yield to it. The Christian is not wrong in saying that 
that drunkard is sinful all the time, not only when he sets 
himself to commit excess, but also in the intervals when his 
volition in that respect is in abeyance. 

Something of the same kind may not unreasonably be said 

1H. L. p. 172. 2 sbid, p. 170. 5 ibid. p. 169 foll. 
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of an infant at the hour of its birth, before it has done either 
good or ill. Habit and character have not yet been formed ; but 
the still dormant faculty of will may not be wholly neutral, 
for all that, in its attitude towards moral good and evil. One 
who possessed the gift of insight—one who could see the oak in 
the acorn—might be able to discern from the outset which way 
that undeveloped being is sure to exercise its coming powers, 
unless influences from without acquire a mastery over it. As 
the child is father of the man, so the babe is father of the child. 
His very nature, ‘ the sum of the equipments actual and potential, 
with which he is born’, includes moral elements no less than 
intellectual ones. He is born to be a coward or a profligate, 
as much as another is born to be a poet or a calculating boy. 
Over and above that common stock of non-moral impulses and 
instincts which belong to him as an animal among animals, he 
has already the propensity to use those endowments in such 
and such a way; and so, even from birth, he may justly be 
regarded with moral approval or disapproval—unhappily in 
every instance that we know of, but One, with some degree of 
disapproval. 

(6) Mr Tennant again and again insists that nothing can be 
sinful which is not consciously so. ‘Apart from the conscious 
volition of a person there is no such thing as moral goodness or 
badness,’! The definition of sin makes it ‘a transgression of 
the law in the sense of zs (the doer’s) law, what is known 
and recognized by him individually as constituting a moral 
sanction ’*, 

It is perhaps in this insistence that the new theory comes 
more gravely and practically into conflict with Christian teaching 
in general than at any other point. The Bible by no means 
identifies sin with guilt. ‘Sin is not imputed when there is no 
law’; but sin is there, whether imputed or not. The sin which 
is committed ignorantly in unbelief is forgiven on that account, 
but it needs forgiveness, and it involves a life-long penitence. 
And although the guilt of sin may be indefinitely diminished 
by the sin being unwittingly done, yet even the guilt is not 
wholly done away: the man who commits things worthy of 
stripes without being aware of the character of them receives few 

1H. L. p. 161. 2 ibid, 
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stripes in comparison with other sinners, but he receives stripes. 
Thus even guilt is not wholly dependent upon consciousness, and 
sin is by no means conterminous with guilt. 

It is impossible really to maintain that the sinfulness of an 
action is wholly to be measured by the doer’s standard of right 
and wrong, and by his sense of transgression at the time of 
doing it. A single proof of this is sufficient. It is the well- 
known tendency of indulgence in sin, to harden the sinner’s 
heart, and to make him less sensitive to the moral quality of his 
actions. The sin which at first he committed with misgiving and 
hesitation, and perhaps with subsequent remorse, he comes to 
do half mechanically, with no struggle of conscience, until at 
last, in the words of the Psalm, he ‘imagineth mischief asa law’. 
Is his last sin, committed when his conscience ceases to remind 
him that he is doing wrong, or when in its perversion it tells him 
that he is doing right, to be regarded as less sinful, and less 
liable to just punishment than the sin committed when con- 
science was tender and the true canon of action stood vividly 
before it? That would be no just judgement. The hardened 
offender is guilty, not only of the sinful deed which he so lightly 
commits, but of the injury done to himself by which it becomes 
possible for him to sin so lightly. 

I admit that with regard to the moral disabilities with which 
we all, according to the traditional belief, begin life, we are not 
to be accounted guilty for them, like the sinner who has 
hardened his own conscience. It is no fault of our own if we are 
born in sin. That is our misfortune. Only when we consent to 
the evil warp in our nature, and begin, as Mr Tennant says, 
to weave sinful acts into sinful habit and sinful character, do 
we become justly subject to punishment for it’. But we may 
begin at a very early point in life either to consent to be what 
we are by nature, or by God’s grace to rise to something better. 
No clear consciousness of the issues is needed to make a differ- 
ence between our movements of will—some movements right and 
others wrong. Sin consists in the will to do wrong things, and 
there is (strictly) no such thing as an involuntary sin; but the 
wrong thing may be done without knowing how wrong it is. 

The fact is, I believe, that there is an ‘ought’ and an ‘ought 

1 ibid. p. 168. 
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not’ independent of the feelings and opinions of this man or 
that, and perhaps extending further than most of us suppose. 
We are not justified, I think, in treating as a fantastic Jewish 
speculation the belief expressed by St Paul that human sin is 
a fact of cosmic significance’. Is it entirely a poetical figure 
of speech when Jesus ‘rebukes’ the wind and the fever; or 
when the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the ‘curse’ awaiting 
the ground which, in spite of advantages and culture, fails to 
bear fruit ? Is it (to use Ruskin’s phrase) nothing but a ‘ pathetic 
fallacy’ to see something that ‘ ought’ not to be in the needless 
cruelties of a cat with a mouse, or in the evasion of parental 
duties on the part of the cuckoo? True, the creatures know 
no better, and it would be absurd to blame them for what, as 
St Paul says, they are made subject to ‘not willingly’; but 
wherever the blame may lie there is sin somewhere to account 
for it. To come a step higher, it would be absurd to blame the 
individual South Sea Islander for taking part in the cannibal 
feast which the custom of his village prescribes, in the same 
degree as if the thing were done by Englishmen. The blame 
is hard to locate; but no one can well doubt that things have 
gone very far wrong where cannibalism exists, and that the 
custom is a wicked custom which ought not to be tolerated or 
excused, and that the whole tribe or nation which tolerates it 
is heavily loaded with sin. 

The Christian is not much concerned to distribute and appor- 
tion the blame of sin amongst the units who compose mankind. 
That is a task which he is wisely warned to leave to an intelli- 
gence above his own. Nor does it greatly concern him to say 
how much of the sin in the world is to be traced to a depravity 
of nature transmitted by physical descent, and how much to 
what is called social heredity. It is enough to say that 
humanity is both outwardly and inwardly one. Mankind is 
a single, living whole, out of which and into which the individual 
man is born. In both ways he partakes of the life of the race, 
and in both ways, as I believe, of the sin which penetrates the 
life of the race. It does not seem to me to be probable that 
all our sins are to be attributed to the vicious surroundings into 
which we come, and that we come into them capable indeed 


1 F, and O. S. p. 271. 
VOL. V. Kk 
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of sin, but sinless. It will always, so far as I can judge, be 
the simplest explanation of the acknowledged universality of 
sin, as well as that which expresses best the penitential ex- 
perience of good men, to say with the Psalmist ‘ Behold, I was 
shapen in wickedness; and in sin hath my mother conceived 
me’. If, according to the striking expression of Baruch, ‘ each 
one of us has been the Adam of his own soul ’?, and has started 
from the same neutral position—morally speaking—as his first 
human ancestors, it becomes beyond all calculation of chances 
improbable that no single human being, except the One who was 
also more than human, should have lived without sin. But 
however else the fact may be explained, I cannot believe that 
the Christian consciousness will ever reconcile itself to a theory 
which endeavours to account for the universality of sin by really 
denying its sinfulness. 
A. J. MASON. 


4 Quoted in F. and O. S. p. 217. 
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THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN 
THE CHURCH. 


THE Report of the Joint Committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury on the Position of the Laity has been before the 
public now for many months without any serious attempt at 
independent criticism of it, as a whole. 

The Report is constructed to support a scheme of Church 
bodies in which the laity are to be represented by laymen, and 
their representatives would not materially differ from the lay 
elders of the Scotch establishment. The theory of the Church 
of England is that the clerical Convocations are that ‘ Church by 
representation’ (Canon 139 A.D. 1604), which implies that her 
clergy represent her laity. That theory rests on the primitive 
fundamental fact, that in the choice of their clergy of all orders 
the laity are entitled to a substantial suffrage. 

The theory seems to involve the further assumption that, by 
the action of the Crown or other patron, public or private, and 
by virtue of the appeal or challenge conveyed in the ‘Si quis’ 
document, the demand of that suffrage is adequately met. 

As regards lay suffrage in the election of a bishop, the Report 
contains the following remarks :— 


‘The bishop was emphatically the chosen representative of the 
brotherhood. It is obvious that, when this is a reality, bishops, 
as such, represent churches in a very special sense. When it is 
not a reality, there is the more need of other modes of touch 
with the brotherhood, if the brotherhood is to be represented by 
them, not by fiction but in fact’ (p. 12). 

The suffrage of the laity in the election of all church officers, if 
it ever existed in fact, must have existed as a right, fundamental 
and indelible. That it did exist in fact, at any rate as regards 
bishops, is attested by the Report itself, a few lines above those 
just quoted, recognizing ‘their (the laity’s) position in the 
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election of bishops as a fact of primary importance’, &c. The 
words which I italicize in these extracts shew that the Com- 
mittee regard it as an open question whether the layman’s oldest 
right in Church government is to be treated as a reality or not. 

On p. 7 we read, ‘When a Church is addressed, the address is 
to the brethren corporately ’—apparently in total forgetfulness 
of Him who, ‘ walking in the midst of’ the Churches of Asia, 
addresses each by and through its individual ‘ angel’ (Rev. i—iii). 
Interpreters differ as to the meaning of the term ‘angel’; but 
whatever else it may mean, it cannot mean ‘the brethren cor- 
porately’. Yet His words addressed to those angels are to be 
received as what ‘the Spirit saith unto the Churches’. Again, to 
descend to the level of human agency, can any one read the 
whole narrative of St Paul’s last recorded visit and parting charge 
to the ‘elders’ of Ephesus, without feeling that he treats them, 
not merely as office-holders, but as actual representatives of ‘ the 
brethren corporately’ (Acts xx, especially vv. 20, 31, 35)? 

Nor does the Report shew an adequate grasp of what in 
apostolic and sub-apostolic history may be taken as an ele- 
mentary fact, viz. that where any choice of any official person 
is concerned, from the highest to the lowest, even there where 
the office might seem, to our notions, to be perfunctory only, the 
lay voice finds its natural and necessary utterance. 

This function is so strongly marked in the two conspicuous 
and decisive precedents of the early apostolic ministry, that it 
might seem as though they were selected by the Holy Spirit’s 
action as types to be stamped on all Church history from the 
beginning. They are, the choice of the twelfth Apostle (Acts i 15 
ad fin.), and the selection of the seven assistants or deacons 
(vi 1-6). In the former case the ‘one hundred and twenty’ were 
parties to whatever was done in the final selection of St Matthias; 
although what the exact mode of procedure was, may perhaps be 
uncertain. Indeed, to place this unmistakeably on record is 
probably one reason why that total of brethren is definitely 
stated. In the second case the whole procedure is clear. Popular 
election from below concurring with apostolic sanction and com- 
mission from above, authority setting thus its seal upon the suffrage 
of the multitude concerned, gave the surest omens for the harmony 
of ail. 
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The latter alone of these instances, as ‘likely to be typical 
and exemplary’, is briefly touched in the Report, p. 11. Both 
together should have guided discreet commentators in Acts xv 22. 
There the R.V. corrects an error of the A.V. by rendering 
‘Then it seemed good to the Apostles and Elders with the 
whole Church to choose men out of their own company! and 
send them’, &c. Why is it that ‘the whole Church’, including 
the entire unofficial brotherhood, here first comes in for a share 
in the proceedings? Not, as the Report suggests, to share in 
authorizing the decree, but because the function exercised is 
elective here—that of choosing official persons to convey and 
attest it. And to this the words which follow in v. 25 seem to 
recur, ‘It seemed good to us having come to one accord to choose 
out men,’ &c. The choice of the envoys had the ‘accord’ of the 
united assembly behind it. Viewed in this light the earlier 
examples of ch. i and ch. vi coincide with that of xv 22, 25, and 
all cohere in one triple context of precedent. The same principle 
speaks out in St Paul’s claiming for the brethren who were on 
their way to Corinth (2 Cor. viii 16-24), the status of ‘envoys 
(‘apostles’) of the Churches,’ not like Titus (v. 16) personal 
legates of his own. Of one in particular, ‘ whose praise is in the 
Gospel throughout all the Churches’, he adds, ‘and not that 
only, but who was also chosen of the Churches to travel with us’ 
on this very errand (vv. 18, 19); and adds emphatically of the 
entire company that ‘they are the messengers of the Churches, 
the glory of Christ’—Christ’s own dignitaries or order of merit, 
we might render this phrase of startling emphasis. What made 
them so? Nothing but the one principle of popular choice in 
the Apostolic Church, They have the suffrage of Christ’s Body, 
and that conveys a patent of nobility. The vox populi was on 
this behalf, when unanimous, the vor Dei. St Paul’s language 
flashes out with new life and force when this is recognized. But 
this is what the Report slurs over in Acts xv 22, in order to 
ascribe to the laity a guasi-share in authorizing the decree, which 
is a wholly separate matter, and is therefore not conveyed in the 
narrative until we reach v. 28, ‘It seemed good to the Holy 


1 The Greek here is éf adray, ‘ out of themselves’, and rendered simply so is more 
forcible than by the more vague phrase ‘their own company’—a curious expression 
for the whole Church met representatively. 
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Ghost and to us’, i.e. the Apostles and Elders to whom the 
appeal had been carried. Plain as is the force of this majestic 
grouping, it is again the supreme point which the Report exactly 
misses ; for it says ‘the whole body in general was present and 
concurred’, relying on v. 22, which, as shewn above, has a wholly 
different reference, viz. to the choice of envoys. In support as it 
seems of the same error, we further read that— 


‘There was much argument before St Peter spoke. The effect 
of his speech was that “all the multitude kept silence”? .. . “Kept 
silence” in this context (especially when compared with the much 
disputing of v. 7), seems to mean “ desisted from disputing”. The 
indications then are against supposing that the brethren were 
excluded either from presence or from utterance at the meeting.’ 


(pp. 7-8.) 

There is an ambiguity in the phrase quoted ‘ The whole body 
concurred’, The stranger in the gallery and the public out of 
doors may ‘concur’ with the debater in the House; but voice 
and vote belong to the latter only. To think ‘that the brethren 
were excluded’ by any formal regulation ‘from utterance’ would 
probably be false; nevertheless, that the discussion was in fact 
shared by those only who framed the decree, viz. the Apostles 
and Elders, lies on the face of the narrative. But as the sense 
attached to éolynce in v. 12 by the Report rests on a linguistic 
idiom overlooked, it is proper to shew by a few examples why 
that sense seems unwarrantable. St Luke for ‘desisted from 
disputing’ uses a different verb, jovxd(m not ovydw; see e.g. 
Acts xi 18, where the circumstances are very similar, only the 
occasion less public. The very same speaker, St Peter, is there 
pleading virtually the very same cause, but on more personal 
grounds, and to an audience of Jewish believers only (ib. v. 2), 
not mixed, as here. See, again, St Luke xiv 3, where our Lord 
puts a question to the Pharisees, who ‘were watching him’, and 
who, it is implied, should or might have answered, but did not. 
In both cases St Luke says the persons concerned jetxacav. See 
further Acts xxi 14, where he says of himself and company, 
being unable to dissuade St Paul from his rash venture (as they 
deemed it) to Jerusalem, jovydocayerv—which might be ren- 
dered by the exact phrase of the Report, we ‘desisted from 


1 "Eolynoe nay 7d wAnG0s, Acts xv 12. 
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disputing ’*. It is worth notice also that except once by St Paul ?, 
with whom St Luke has many analogies of language, its use 
in the New Testament is limited to the latter writer. It is not 
only his favourite word in this sense, but it is all but peculiar 
to him. 

On the other hand, ctydw, the verb here found (Acts xv 12), 
bears in St Luke a different shade of meaning. It is used, with 
its noun ovyj, to express a hush in some outbreak of exclamations; 
see Acts xii 17, where the inmates’ evident outcry, startled by 
St Peter’s sudden appearance, is by him checked with a motion 
of hand—styay, a motion repeated by St Paul in Acts xxi 40, 
where the effect is ‘a great hush’. In St Luke xviii 39 the best 
editors prefer to read the same word, expressing that the shouting 
of the blind man after Jesus should be hushed*. Now this 
exactly represents what took place in the Council of Jerusalem 
in Acts xv 12‘, The habits of ancient public assemblies are 
best exemplified in those of the Athenian Ecclesia. To follow 
favourite speakers or approved sentiments with cheers, sometimes 
vociferous, was an ancient custom ® and is still a custom. 

Probably in no popular assembly of the ancient world were 
these demonstrations of sympathy wholly unknown ; and certainly 
among Asiatic Greeks or Syro-Greeks they would not be wanting. 
This is the natural meaning then of the ‘hush’ which came upon 
the ‘ multitude’, when St Barnabas and St Paul began to speak 
(Acts xv 12). The hum or buz of applause which had followed 
St Peter's address was arrested. The same is probably to be 
understood in v. 13, where ‘after they were hushed’ introduces 
St James’s summing up of the debate—‘ they’ including probably 

1 The word is found in this exact sense in the LXX Version; see Neh. v 8, 
where Nehemiah says of his opponents, they jcvxacav Kai obx eipocay Tov Adyov, 
‘desisted and could not find anything to say’; also Job xxxii 6, where Elihu 
explains his backwardness in taking up the argument against his seniors by the 


same word, 
3 1 Thess. iv 11 ‘to be quiet’, A.V. and R.V. 


% The only exceptional use by St Luke is in ix 36, where ‘ said nothing about ° 


it’ (the Transfiguration) or, as we might familiarly render ‘hushed it up’, is the 
meaning. 

* It is worth notice also that the tense of éoiynoe, denoting the action of the 
moment, is strictly proper to this sense, in contrast especially with jxovoy 
following. 

5 See Liddell and Scott’s Lex. under OopvBéw, OdpvBos, and the references there 
given, 
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all present, speakers and applauding hearers together. Having 
suppressed the real lay function in the election of the envoys, the 
Report thus finds room for an imaginary lay function in sharing 
the debate; instead of which what the words convey is that the 
laity were interested and approving, even applauding, listeners 
only. 

No doubt the emotion proper to a great crisis would per- 
vade the whole brotherhood, and in some such emotional 
overflow of assent as is here supposed, their feelings would 
find vent. Such escapes of enthusiasm, although formally super- 
fluous, and adding nothing of authoritative weight, are not 
therefore valueless. In them the flush of spontaneous emotion 
seems to pervade the entire body and vibrate even to the 
extremities, 

The principle of elective suffrage in the choice of presiding 
officials is attested by the epistle of St Clement to the Church 
of Corinth, and indeed is strongly claimed for that document 
in the Report itself, which also cites, but hardly with adequate 
fullness, the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (sect. 25)—a docu- 
ment which strongly founds upon this fact the duty of highly 
respecting those thus elected. These are followed at no long 
interval by the testimony of St Ignatius, the martyred Bishop 
of Antioch, urging St Polycarp of Smyrna? to convene his council 
and elect a nuncio (@eé3poyos) to Syria, to assure the Antiochene 
Church of their unfailing love. By the stress which he lays on 
election in this inferior and occasional office, he in effect sub- 
stantiates the case for the whole hierarchy. Amidst much that 
is obscure, intricate, and fluctuating in title and function, as regards 
apostles (in the secondary sense), prophets and teachers, bishops, 
presbyters and deacons, the fact which stands out bold and broad 
is that, wherever in the apostolic and sub-apostolic age we meet 
with a permanent ministry, there the elective voice of the laity 
finds its place, and the representative character thence arising is 
primary and indissoluble. St Paul in 1 Tim. iii 7 appears to 
assume it, in his directions about his bishop-presbyter ; for he 
who must have a good report of ‘them which are without’ (the 
Church) could not dispense with the supporting voice of them 
which were within. 


1 Ad Polycarp. 7; cf. ad Smyrn. 11, ad Philadelph. io. 
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This highly representative system, in which the clergy were 
merely the cream of the laity, seems to be the ecclesiastical ideal 
of the first and following ages ; which ideal the Report seemingly 
fails to grasp in remarking (p. 16) that ‘the attempt to include 
the laity without any machinery of representation’ (meaning 
in Cyprian’s time) ‘ was not likely to be permanently successful’. 
Cyprian is as clear with regard to the basis of the presbyterate 
lying ordinarily in lay franchise (although with occasional and 
rare exceptions, noticed in the Report itself p. 12, par. 2), as he 
is with regard to that of the episcopate. He is also positive in 
tracing this custom to apostolic practice: see Ep. Ixvii 4, 5 
‘nec hoc in episcoporum tantum eft sacerdotum, sed et in 
diaconorum ordinationibus observasse apostolos animadvertimus. 
. . . Propter quod diligenter de traditione divina et apostolica 
observatione servandum est’, &c. 

He had indeed just above (#5. 3 end) reminded the laity that 
they should withdraw from the sinful praepositus and sacrilegious 
sacerdos, because the laity itself ‘maxime habeat potestatem vel 
eligendi dignos sacerdotes vel indignos recusandi’. The words 
‘et sacerdotum’ interposed between episcoporum and diaconorum, 
can only refer to the presbyterate, and shew that the sacerdos 
is intended to be similarly distinct from the praepositus in 
the passage just before. Thus the representative system 
was complete; and not only so—it seems conscious of its 
completeness. This explains canon 139, as cited above. 
Amidst whatever shortcomings of fact, the Church of Eng- 
land recognizes its ideal as the apostolic norm to which 
Cyprian refers. 

But there is and always was one lay function which, in the 
nature of things, it seems impossible to depute even to the most 
effective and sympathetic representatives—that of giving practical 
effect to a sentence of excommunication by authority. ‘With 
such an one no not to eat’ remains a brutum fulmen unless the 
actual ‘thousands of Israel’, the men who have doors open and 
tables spread, take action upon it by closing the door and 
banning from the board. This was felt by St Paul as much as 
by St Cyprian—to whom we shall next come—and therefore 
the Apostle speaks of it (2 Cor. ii 6) as a ‘sentence inflicted 
by the majority’ (rév mAedvwv). The position of affairs under 
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Cyprian, owing to certain special difficulties, tasked to the utmost 
his mixture of winning persuasiveness and weighty authority. 
But before touching upon those difficulties, one should point 
out that the Report, where it claims (p. 9) that ‘at the councils 
of bishops the laity were present, not in silence but for active 
discussion and effective influence’ (with references to Cypr. 
Ep. xx 3, lv 6, Ixiv 1, xvii 3, xiv 2, xxxiv 4) and that ‘they 
could and did oppose and contradict’ (with reference to lix 15 
‘obnitente plebe et contradicente’), seems to misjudge and mis- 
represent the real facts of the case. A ‘council’ of African 
‘bishops’ must mean the council of the province or of some 
large area of it; e.g. thirty-seven bishops led by Cyprian address 
E>. \xvii as a reply to certain clergy and laity who had written 
to consult them. We might fairly assume this to be a provincial 
council. How any significant portion of the laity of thirty-seven 
dioceses could meet for ‘ active discussion and effective influence’ 
in or about 250 A.D. in Africa, it is not easy to imagine. Nor 
is this what Cyprian means when he speaks of his original 
plan of ‘doing nothing without your (the clergy’s) counsel and 
the consent of the laity’ (Zp. xiv 4); or when he speaks of 
a ‘process to be fully gone through in detail, not only with 
my colleagues’ (the bishops), ‘but with the whole lay body 
itself’ (xxxiv 4). 

The title of the letter Ixvii above referred to, suggests his 
method in general. He and his thirty-six colleagues there reply 
to a letter received from ‘ Felix a presbyter, and the congregations 
localized at Legio and Asturica, and to Aelius a deacon and a 
congregation at Emerita’. The phrases plebibus consistentibus 
... et plebi are not otherwise intelligible. These local bodies of 
laity under their pastors had written to consult Cyprian and 
the bishops. Obviously therefore, it would be equally easy 
for these latter to consult each such local body under pastoral 
leading; and the sequel will shew that this, and not any presence 
of the laity in council, is what he means when he speaks of 
obtaining the consent &c. of the plebs ipsa universa, because 
the parts would equal the whole. 

The force of excommunication depending, as shewn above, 
in the last resort upon the general community sympathizing 
with the sentence, and the laity forming everywhere the vast 
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majority, caused unusual difficulties in the case of the /apsi! in 
the African Church. 

Here we have a highly exceptional, perhaps unique, con- 
currence of circumstances. And to deduce from the steps taken 
to meet them an argument for the normal state of relations 
in Church government seems highly hazardous. And the hazard 
is the greater when we remember that the entire aspect of the 
case as presented by Cyprian is not deliberative, but judicial. 
He calls it a iudicium, a cognitio singulorum. The latter term 
is well known in Roman law and history, from Cic. Verr. ii 2, 25; 


1 This term was applied to those who in various degrees had given way under 
the persecution which is connected with the name of the Emperor Decius, but 
considerably outlasted his short reign. We learn that 

(1) These /aps# constituted the major part of the laity themselves in, probably, 
every diocese and local congregation ; ‘ plebem nostram ex maxima parte prostravit’ 
(Zp. xiv 1, cf. xi 1): 

(2) A portion of the clergy, but probably a minority, had shared the defection ; 
‘per lapsum quorundam presbyterorum nostrorum’ (Zp. xl, cf. xiv 1) : 

(3) A series of attempts had been made to overbear all discipline by the mere 
weight of numbers; ‘ut pacem .. . extorquere violento impetu niterentur’ (Ep. xx 
3, cf. xv 3, lviii 13): 

(4) Among the clergy a party had, unadvisedly and without observing the rules 
of discipline, granted readmission to communion—‘ the peace of the Church ’—to 
many of these /apsi on too easy terms, against the counsel of Cyprian (Zp. xv 1, 
xvi I, 2): 

(5) A seditious faction led by Novatus and Felicissimus were on the watch to 
form a.schism out of the discontented and impatient among the /apsi (Ep. lii 2, lix 1): 

(6) A promiscuous and unscrupulous use had been made of the letters of 
intercession (/ibelli}) on behalf of these /apst; ‘confessores quoque importuna.. . 
deprecatione corrumpere, ut sine ullo discrimine atque examine singulorum darentur 
cotidie libellorum millia contra evangelii legem’ (Zp. xx 2, cf. xxii 2, xxvii I, 2). 

(7) Cyprian also was, as he confesses to Cornelius, bishop of Rome, personally 
compromised, by having granted ‘peace’ to some whose subsequent conduct 
had shewn them unworthy of his lenity, indulged in opposition to thé popular 
voice which favoured severity; ‘ unus atque alius obnitente plebe et contradicente, 
mea tamen facilitate suscepti peiores exstiterunt quam prius fuerant’ (Zp. lix 15); 
and another bishop, Therapius, had taken a similar course (Ixiv 1) to the embarrass- 
ment of discipline. 

(8) But the gravest feature of all the complication was that, whereas the u/tima 
ratio of discipline depends so largely on the action of the lay body in enforcing 
sentence, here we find that laity divided against itself—a minority of stantes against 
a majority of /apsi. The minority were strong in the moral power gathered from 
constancy unflinching under trial; the majority had only the strength of numbers 
and noise. The minority were disposed to the extreme-of severity, but in the face 
of numbers this was not easily maintained. The majority were clamouring for 
concessions, on terms which, it was felt, were likely to compromise Christian 
character, and depress the spiritual standard of the whole Church, 
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also Livy i 49 mentions cognitiones capitalium rerum*. If the 
lay share in the decisions reached were even larger than appears, 
no conclusion regarding their share in general Church govern- 
ment, or in general conciliar action, could safely be founded on 
the fact. But I think it will also appear that the Report has 
transferred to action in Council what really took place elsewhere, 
and formed a wholly distinct function there. 

It becomes of the greatest importance to trace from Cyprian’s 
letters what the process of discipline actually was, what were the 
exact steps taken by which reconciliation was effected, and 
the ‘peace of the Church’ assured. 

Cyprian (Z/. lv 4) states his resolution to postpone judgement 
on the /apsi until Divine mercy restored quiet and respite to the 
persecuted so far as to allow the bishops to meet. Then (ddd. 6) 
he states that accordingly a copiosus episcoporum numerus had 
met, and concluded that the causes, inclinations, and exigencies 
of individual cases (singulorum) should be examined. Again, 
to Cornelius, then lately chosen Bishop of Rome, he writes 
(Zp. lix 14): ‘It was agreed by all of us (bishops), and is 
equally just and right, that the cause of each individual lapsed 
should there be heard where his fault was committed’, and ‘ there 
each should plead his cause where he may have the accusers and 
witnesses of his delinquency’. Now the notion of this being 
carried out by a panoramic ‘panel’ of the lay body of the 
province of Africa is of course absurd. Such a /evée en masse 
was never seen since the Day of Pentecost ; and lay representatives 
—except the clergy—there were none. But take Cyprian’s words 
in their simplest sense and no difficulty is possible. He means 
to empanel each delinquent among and before what we should 
call his fellow parishioners. In the above quotation from £/. lix 
14 a link was skipped designedly, to be adduced now. Its effect 
is that ‘each pastor has a part of the flock assigned to him, for 
him to guide and govern, and to give account for to the Lord’. 
So then every parochial congregation, the local plebs under 
its parish priest was for this purpose a ‘Court Christian’, as our 
own forefathers used to call it. Here in detail the cognitio 
singulorum went on. Here the causae singulorum would be tried, 


? It is also the term by which Pliny in his well-known epistle to Trajan describes 
the process which he pursued against the Christians of Bithynia. 
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where every face was known on the spot, and every fact was 
indeed recent and notorious. Here the dwindled flock of the 
stantes laici were disposed on the whole to maintain a stern 
front of severity; while in Rome, only just across the water, 
a schismatic party was forming under Novatian, on the sternest 
lines of puritanic rigour, having for its watchword ‘no peace 
for any once lapsed’. St Paul’s golden words in Gal. vi 1 
‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye that are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness’, &c., were in danger 
of losing their power in the headstrong fumes of party-strife. The 
fewer the stantes left, the more numerous obviously the /apsz, 
and the greater, we may be sure, the tendency to be severe. 
A body of delinquents, outnumbering probably the jury which 
sat to try them as five to three on the average, would knock at 
the door of the local church!, and be introduced as penitents, 
presenting any letters of confessors, and accompanied doubtless 
in some cases by actual confessors, pleading on their behalf; nay 
often, we must suppose, tendering those unauthorized “belli by 
which ‘peace’ had been, as it were, by connivence or even 
collusion, unadvisedly granted already—in some instances even 
by Cyprian himself (see the passage ‘mea tamen facilitate sus- 
cepti’ &c., lix 15, as already quoted in a note above). Here we 
may be sure the hot African temperament would shew itself 
in the obnitente plebe et contradicente (ibid.)—in hostile murmurs 
and perhaps angry shouts, expressing the scandalized sense of 
the local p/eds at Christian principle compromised. No wonder 
it taxed to the utmost the long experience and personal influence 
of Cyprian to retain and enforce an ascendency over such elements 
of repugnance and discord. There can be no doubt that, with 
this burden on his back, he had to go round in person to each 
plebs—holding in fact an exhaustive visitation, or at any rate 
omitting none where feelings ran high and peace was in jeopardy. 
This one may infer from his words to Cornelius (lix 15) 
expressing the extreme difficulty he found in wringing such con- 
cession from the exasperated laity: ‘ plebi vix persuadeo, immo 
extorqueo, ut tales patiantur admitti’ (2dzd.). What an instructive 
and memorable series of local struggles we have before us here! 


1 ‘Ad ecclesiam pulsent, ut recipi illuc possint ubi fuerunt’ Ep. lxv 5; cf. ‘Ne 
pulsetur ad ecclesiam Christi’ lix 13 (end). 
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How the function of the laity, including that of witness with 
that of juror (as so often instanced in our own older forms of 
trial), stands out supreme and indisputable, whether incriminating 
or compurgating and condoning. Now this is exactly what the 
Committee in their Report have entirely mistaken. For lack 
of insight into the spirit of the age, they transfer to some 
provincial Council what went on in the local congregations, 
It is as if in the Scotch Establishment one were to confound 
the parochial Kirk Session with the General Assembly. But 
lastly, there was a Council held to confirm and ratify the con- 
clusions arrived at all round. And here all the elements were 
rallied, united, and consolidated, in a guarantee for the durability 
of ‘the Church’s peace’—bishops, presbyters, deacons and stantes 
laici, viewed as for this purpose the equivalent of the pilebs 
universa, which in their voices had given its verdict; and of 
course pledged by their presence to that effective support of 
the Church’s discipline, which, as above contended, must ever 
in the last resort lie absolutely and unreservedly in the power 
of the laity. But beyond this no ground appears for the claim 
advanced for them in the Report (p. 15)—one of a ‘very large 
and real, though secondary, place in the whole guidance and 
government and practical administration of the Church of Christ’). 

The remaining four chapters of the Report may be dealt with in 
lesser detail, as they all, in a clear march of developement, involve 
the same principle—that of (p. 16) ‘the long ambiguity between 


1 In the Allocution which appears in Ep. xxxiii the Church is said to be constituted 
‘in episcopo et clero et in omnibus stantibus’ (cf. xix 2); more fully in Zp. xxxi 6. 
Certain clergy address Cyprian, echoing, it seems, his advice to them for settling 
such questions, ‘ consultis omnibus episcopis presbyteris diaconibus confessoribus et 
ipsis stantibus laicis’ ; and the words of the Roman clergy to him (Zp. xxx 5) are 
identical. Thus the concord of all ranks by free expression was established and 
the Pax Ecclesiae secured for and by each and all—but not without exceptions, 
although the amnesty was general, as may be gathered from lix 15 (already in 
part quoted): ‘ quibusdam ita aut crimina sua obsistunt, aut fratres obstinate et 
firmiter renituntur, ut recipi omnino non possint’. This exactly illustrates the 
principle, that in a sentence vf excommunication the laity have the last word. 

But in Cyprian’s day we trace nothing of the morbid distrust and supercilious 
suspicion which pervades the attitude of laity and clergy in our later period. 
Therefore at a Council the laity might be present not only without any sense 
of intrusion, but were probably welcomed with open doors; thronging the 


‘galleries’, or their ancient analogues, as in our own Houses of Parliament, as 
eager and interested listeners. 
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the corporate brotherhood (the laity proper) and the Christianized 
State-power’, The form of that State-power was an absolute 
despotism, in which all constitutional checks were lost; besides 
which ‘a kind of divinity attached to his (the emperor’s) person 
investing it with an influence which perhaps transcended all the 
rest’ of those various authorities and offices, which once tended 
to balance each other, but were now all lodged in his hands with 
a prescription of over three centuries (p. 19). Now the constitu- 
tion of the Church never had been one of absolutism, but rested 
on a broad basis of democratic election under strict discipline. 
A total loss of symmetry, balance, and harmony was the result of 
such a Church fusing itself with such a State-power. Here we 
have the origin of ‘prelacy’ in its proper sense. The bishops 
were almost forced to become Church monarchs, while laxity of 
discipline made the lay suffrage unmanageable. The State- 
power, if it included in any degree. the corporate brotherhood, 
could not express it as a spiritual entity, but only as a political 
one ; and, moreover, included with it the vast unsifted mass of 
semi-pagan half converts who ‘ worshipped the rising sun’—the 
sol invictus borne upon Constantine’s coins with his effigy. 
Niebuhr has remarked how— 

‘Entire cities became Christian with the same frivolity with 
which they proclaimed a new ruler, the population remaining 
as thoroughly bad as it had been before. It was the greatest 
misfortune for the world and for Christianity that Constantine 
made the latter become so quickly the universal religion; the 
hierarchy grew worse and worse ; there still existed indeed popes 


like Leo the Great, but at the same time many bishops were 
worthless,’ ? 


The Church in effect took over the old pagan conception of 
a quasi-deified despot, veiled, of course, under certain decencies 
of outward reserve. We are dazzled by the scene of Theodosius 
a penitent at the gate of Milan Cathedral, but we make a false 
assumption if we take it to represent the norm. A civil power 
so headed, as soon as it entered into relations with the spiritual, 
began necessarily to intrude and usurp; but the gravest fact was 
that it perpetuated the confusion between the Christian laity and 
the gross licentious proletariate of the Empire. 


1 Niebuhr’s Lect. on Hist. of Rome, edited by Dr. L. Schmitz, 3rd ed. 1870, 
P- 793 (6). 
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It is, however, of the conditions existing between Church 
and State within the Roman Empire that the Report proceeds 
to say: 

‘We have assumed that the Church was guided by divine 
Providence into its acceptance of the alliance with the State, 
and particularly into its acceptance of the opportunity, thereby 
provided, of meetings for counsel on a large scale.’ * 

Indeed, there is no plainer fact on the face of history than that 
the Oecumenic Councils of the fourth and fifth centuries were 
organized to represent doth Church and State; and that, by 
consequence, to view them as representing the Church only, is 
a capital error. Yet this is what the Report actually does, Its 
supposed lay members (of whom more presently) were there 
as representing the State. To treat them as Christian laymen, 
voicing the lay element there, is to reproduce in its most 
mischievously deceptive form ‘the ambiguity’, stigmatized as 
such in the above quotation from the Report itself (p. 16). 

This confusion indeed between the laity as churchmen and the 
grandee personages attending Church Councils, presiding in 
Church Courts (or those which should have been such), and 
exercising other intrusive functions in the body spiritual, taints 
every instance alleged in the following and far larger portion 
of the Report. These personages were chosen, either for their 
important secular position, or through the favouritism of a despot 
to whom they had become necessary agents in all affairs of state. 
They are betrayed by their very titles as optimates, as palati 


1 Qualifications certainly follow :—How the result ‘on the one side enlarged 
and on the other obscured the functions of Christian laymen’: how to the 
Emperor was allowed a halo of prerogative, ‘like that of Jewish monarchs of 
the House of David’: how ‘it became almost impossible for the brotherly 
corporate spirit of co-operation between clergy and laity . . . to continue in its 
old simplicity’: how the ‘conversion’ of Constantine ‘became much less 
beneficial than enthusiasts at the time hoped it would be’: how ‘over and 
above the absorption of the powers of Christian laymen, there was a gradual 
assumption by the Emperors of much that belonged to the clerical office’: how 
the arrangements for keeping good order at a council ‘ obviously gave the secular 
power enormous influence over the issue’: how the resulting position, as summed 
up in a quotation from Archbishop Bramhall, went to vest in the Emperors all 
functions except those of actual worship, sacraments, and preaching, so that 
each could virtually say ‘/'’Zglise c'est moi’: how ‘the “divinity” constantly 
ascribed to their letters is at the same time a survival of heathen imperialism’ 


(pp. 18-21).—These large deductions in effect confirm the wise words of Niebuhr 
quoted above. 
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sentores, as principes, comites, duces, viri illustres, &c. In one 
(a Spanish) instance, ‘it is implied that they (the laymen so 
present) will be chosen by the Council ; but as a matter of fact 
. .. they seem to have been generally chosen by the king’ 
(p. 30). In short, however chosen, they were there for political 
reasons. The adoption of the Church by the Empire was a 
political measure. The best title of Constantine to the title of 
‘the Great’ lay in his political insight into the essential demorali- 
zation of all the elements of Roman grandeur, and his recognition 
of the fact that nothing but Christianity could purify and re- 
generate it. Agreeably to this we read (p. 24): 


‘The imperial conception of Councils was probably always 
that which Constantine had in his mind when he summoned 
bishops to Arles and Nicaea, that they were assemblies of divinely 
aided experts fit to advise him how to treat a difficult contro- 
versy. Hence his relation to a Church Council was, in his 
opinion, not so much a matter of principle, as one dictated by 
his own sense of expediency.’ 


This view prevailing in the cabinet of empire all along, the 
state officials present at Councils have no connexion with the 
laity as a spiritual entity, and only represent certain interests 
present to the mind of the master of the legions. The same is 
the real character of those present at the Spanish and other 
Councils, in kingdoms which arose later from the empire’s wreck. 
In short, by the above quotation the whole case for the lay- 
presence at Councils is effectively given away. But these Court 
officials, by their presence there, gave a guarantee more or less 
effectual for the confirmation and maintenance of the Conciliar 
decisions by the secular authority. At the same time, being 
laymen still, although as it were per accidens, they were the 
means of diffusing among the general public both the decisions 
reached and the reasons why. An age like our own, crammed 
with newspapers and reporters, can ill estimate the value of 
such channels of information in a period barren of those useful 
agencies, 

From the pre-Norman English Church the Report cites the 
case of Bishop Wilfrid of York as evincing ‘the powerful, we 
may almost say the conclusive intervention of laity, and... the 
treatment of ecclesiastical affairs of the very highest importance 
in the great councils of a kingdom of the Heptarchy’ (p. 33). 
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It seems strange that the Committee should fail to see that 
because they are so plainly the latter, therefore they cannot 
be the former. Only by themselves perpetrating the confusion 
of which they complain, between the laity of the Church and 
the political organization of the secular State, can they sustain 
their contention. If ‘the decree of the king and his counsellors’, 
by which ‘ Wilfrid was sent to prison’, does not represent that 
State, there is nothing in history which can ; and ‘the consent of 
the bishops to their act’ shews that the authorities in Church and 
State acted concurrently (p. 34); but as to any lay right as such 
it proves nothing at all. Again we read (p. 36) that— 

‘The Legatine Councils of A. D. 787, which in their very nature 
were entirely ecclesiastical, were attended by kings and ealdormen, 
as well as by bishops and abbots, and must therefore be numbered 
among true Witenagemots.’ 

It is remarkable that the late Earl of Selborne has expended 
over twenty pages in disproving exactly that which the Committee 
here assert (Ancient Facts and Fictions ch. III). Among his 
lordship’s remarks is the following on p. 159 (ed. 1888): 

‘In these proceedings there seems to be nothing inconsistent 
with the nature of legatine synods, at which the active part was 
that of the Pope by his legates, others who were present being 
passive, and merely promising dutiful obedience. For such a 
purpose, bishops who were strangers to the province might very 
well be present. ... But how could these strange bishops take 
part in an act of civil legislation for the Kingdom of Northumbria? 
How could bishops of Kent, East Anglia, and Wessex take part 
in a Witenagemot passing secular laws for the kingdom of 
Mercia?’ 

And he concludes thus: 

‘I think I have established by the simple process of shewing 
what the form and substance of these Injunctions, from beginning 
to end, really is, their true nature and character ; and that further 
argument against the proposition that they or any of them were 
legislative enactments by kings and Witenagemots of any Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom or kingdoms would be superfluous’ (p. 167). 


The authority of the late Earl of Selborne stands deservedly 
high as an acute investigator with a highly trained legal intellect. 
One would suppose from the way in which the above subject is 


dealt with in the Report that he had never touched it, or else that 
the Committee had never heard of him. 
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But again, assuming for argument’s sake that his lordship was 
wrong, the argument then stands thus: ‘because these were the 
acts of the Witenagemots, therefore they were the acts of the 
laity of the Church present in its councils by traditional lay 
right.’ But that is exactly what their being the acts of a Witen- 
agemot would exactly zot prove, but disprove. Indeed, the 
mutual interpenetration of Church and State in this pre-Norman 
period was so complete, that our historians, from Soames and 
Turner to Bishop Stubbs, find it impossible to draw a line between 
them. But, the fusion being thus complete, to resolve the blended 
elements into clerical and lay, is obviously a false analysis. 

The net result reached is: (1) the evidence in favour of 
the elective rights of laity and clergy, for the period down 
to the conversion of Constantine, is overwhelming; and (2) 
for the same period any alleged evidence for the presence of 
laymen as effective members of Church councils disappears 
before investigation. But with the converted Empire, a change 
gradually sets in: (a) the Emperor and his officials, later the 
king and his magnates, intrude into positions of influence in 
Councils; and, having a lay status only, yield a pretence to the 
claim of lay suffrage there, which resolves itself, when examined, 
into a representation of the secular power; and (4) the Emperor 
and, later, the kings usurp into their hands the nominations to 
all the important, and sometimes to absolutely all, the sees of 
their dominion. 

This latter process was necessarily a slow and gradual one, for 
the roots of free election were deep in the soil of Christendom. 
Several of the Roman bishops of the fifth century attest the 
tenacity of the right. It may suffice to quote Celestin Zo. ii 
ch. 5: ‘Nullus invitis detur episcopus. Cleri, plebis et ordinis 
(sc. episcopalis) desiderium requiratur.’ A capitulary of Charles 
the Great is cited as prescribing the same condition, which is 
echoed by the voice of not a few canons of Councils and dicta of 
distinguished fathers. Yet in all the leading kingdoms of the 
West that voice became gradually stifled by royal usurpation, 
or by the intrusion of such oligarchies as the chapter of a cathedral 
or the members of a monastery into the functions of clergy and 
laity at large. 

Thus the Bishops of the Church of England remain to this day 

Lia 
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severed organically from their natural root in the clergy and 
people, as on the whole do the clergy of the parishes from theirs; 
and this in spite of the overwhelming attestation of all Christian 
antiquity to the vigour and tenacity of that organism of the 
‘threefold cord not quickly broken’. On the other hand it is 
sought to introduce a new factor of laymen representing laymen 
into the official mechanism of the Church in spite of the total 
silence of all the ages regarding it. On the wisdom or unwisdom 
of that introduction it is foreign to the purpose of this paper to 
raise any question. It is enough to have exposed the illusory 
character of the support sought in Scripture and Church History 
for the ‘idea of real lay partnership in government’ (p. 16). 


The Report (p. 11) seems to misrepresent an incident given by the Church 
historian Socrates as prelusive to the Council of Nicaea—‘ When he (Socrates) 
says that there came with the bishops a number of lay dialecticians ready to join in 
argument on both sides, it seems fair to infer that ante-Nicene precedents and 
assumptions are rather illustrated than contradicted by the fact.’ 

These ‘ lay dialecticians’ were one of those numerous professional classes which 
the favourite study of ‘rhetoric’ had evolved in Greek and later Roman society. 
They were in fact practitioners looking out for business. Socrates adds that shortly 
before the bishops assembled at Nicaea they gave public exercitations in the 
arguments (mpoayavas tav Adyov), no doubt on either side. They found public 
interest lively on the question awaiting discussion, and probably netted fees from 
their audiences. This went on until a layman, one of the ‘confessors’, a man 
of much simplicity of character, rebuked the dialecticians, by contrasting their 
standards and methods with those of Christ and the Apostles. This turned public 
opinion against them and led them to abandon their argumentations. But all this 
took place outside the Council doors, and indeed before they were opened. The 
words of the Report would seem to regard it, not as a piece of professional adver- 
tisement, which it really was, but as a proposed medium for conducting the 
discussions in the Council. This is only so far true as that the dialecticians 
were ready to ‘ hold a brief’ for the bishops and clergy on either side. To regard 
it as somehow maintaining a claim of the lay voice to be heard there seems a rather 
grotesque mistake. Of course they were classed as ‘laymen’, in the negative 
sense of having no clerical status, although they had accepted the imperial religion. 


HENRY HAYMAN. 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING 
OF THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES 
OF ST JOHN. 


Il. 


§ 4. The Second Epistle. Who was the Elect Lady? 


Dr. WESTCOTT has said that ‘it is, on the whole, best to 
recognize that the problem of the address is insoluble with our 
present knowledge’. It seems to me far preferable to attempt 
still to discover a solution. If others disagree with my results, 
I trust they will continue the search for a better. 


‘The Elder to one who is an elect lady and her children, whom 
I love in Truth; and not I only, but also all they that know the 
Truth,’ 


She must be indeed a very important lady, for all they that 
know the truth love her. 

So celebrated a personage can hardly be hidden from our 
view even by the thick mists which cover the first century. 
Was it one of the daughters of Philip (the deacon or the Apostle, 
no matter which)? They lived at Hierapolis, and Clement tells 
us that their father gave them in marriage. One of them is 
said to have died at Ephesus; hence the words: ‘ The children 
of thine elect sister salute thee’; for St John is writing from 
Ephesus to Hierapolis. 

More important, surely, would be Tryphaena, the Queen- 
dowager, who protected Thecla at Ephesus. She may have 
been beloved by all [in Asia] who knew the Truth. But who 
was her elect sister? Tryphosa? Or are not the Tryphaena 
and Tryphosa of Rom. xvi 12 Roman ladies? And who were 
her children? It is hardly likely that the ex-Queen of Pontus 
had Christian children. 
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If we look elsewhere, in Palestine we might think of the 
mother of John Mark, whose house was once the meeting-place 
of the faithful, or the wife of Peter who was (so Dr Bigg assures 
us) a most important personage in early Church life. I do not 
think it would be easy to support such suggestions. 

If we turn to Rome, Pomponia Graecina may have been dead, 
but St Flavia Domitilla, niece of Vespasian, and exiled by Domi- 
tian, might arrest our fancy. She must surely have disposed 
of great wealth, and her alms to distant churches (if she gave 
any) might be the ground for the statement of Dionysius of 
Corinth that it was the custom of the Romans ‘ from the begin- 
ning’ (€& dpxijs, apx7Oev, marpotapddorov €O0s d:advAdrrovtes, Eus. 
H. E. iv 23) to show generosity to the rest of the churches. This 
would have caused her to be loved ‘ by all them that know the 
Truth’. But we have no record of any such thing. And who 
were her ‘children’? Her freedmen Nereus and Achilleus? or 
her cousin or freedman, Clement of Rome? And can she have 
had Christian nephews and nieces living at Ephesus? 

It seems to me quite clear that the problem is really insoluble 
on such lines as these. We can never find a lady beloved in 
all the churches, who had children with her, and who had also 
sister’s children at Ephesus, and whom St John intended shortly 
to visit. And if such a lady existed, we shall never guess why 
St John should have written her a little letter recommending 
the practice of charity and the avoidance of heresy in very 
general terms. It is neither the letter of a friend nor that of 
a spiritual director. Some special meaning must lurk under 


these generalities, else one cannot see why such an epistle should 
be sent at all. 


§ 5. Zhe Elect Lady is a Church. 


The word éxAexrdés is once applied to an individual in the 
New Testament, “Podpov rov éxdexrdv ev Kuplw (Rom. xvi 13). 
St Clement (ad Cor. 52 2) applies the adjective to David, and 
St Ignatius to his companion Rheus Agathopous (Philad. xi 1). 
But the common use of the word was in the expression éxAexrol 
tod cod, so frequent in St Paul, St Clement, and Hermas. A 
Church consisting of the ‘elect of God’ receives the same 
attribute. St Peter speaks of » év BaBvAGu ovvexAexry (1 Pet. 
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v 13), and St Ignatius calls the Trallian Church éxAexri) xat 
4&.d0eos. But St John, who employs the word twice in this 
epistle, uses it nowhere else except in a single place of the 
Apocalypse (xvii 14), xAnrol kal éxAexrol xai morol, said of 
those who are with the Lamb. It is therefore not a Johannine 
word. 

The idea that it is a proper name is sufficiently refuted by the 
observation that there must in that case have been two sisters 
with the same name ‘ Electa’. 

Let us assume that a Church is intended. The advice given 


becomes much more suitable, and the messages more compre- 
hensible. 


§ 6. The Internal Evidence of the Second Epistle. 

‘The Elder to one who is an elect lady, and her children, whom 
I love in Truth; and not I only, but also all they that know the 
Truth ; for the Truth’s sake which abideth in us—and it shall be with 
us for ever: grace, mercy, peace, shall be with us from God the Father, 
and from Jesus Christ the Son of the Father, in truth and love.’ 

The children of the Church need no explanation. It is a 
Church which St John loves, and a famous Church, for it is 
loved by all that know the Truth. 

The greeting is very noticeable. All the epistles to Churches 
in the New Testament (nine of St Paul, viz. Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., 
Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., 1 and 2 Thess., and two of St Peter), have 
the greeting ‘grace and peace’. But in both the letters to 
Timothy and in that to Titus, St Paul says, ‘ grace, mercy, and 
peace’, as does St John to the elect lady*. Shall we argue 
from this that a lady is really meant, because this was the recog- 
nized form of address for private letters? If any one could be 
satisfied with such an argument, he might be refuted with the 
awkward fact that St Paul writes to Philemon simply ‘grace 
and peace’, while St John says nothing of the sort to Gaius. 
The simple explanation is that in his ten earlier epistles St Paul 
used yxdpis xal elpyvn, and that the addition of éAeos is peculiar 
to his three latest greetings. The connexion of 3 John with the 
Pastoral epistles will come before us presently. 

1 The only other parallel is Jude, ‘mercy unto you, and peace and charity be 


multiplied’, but here ‘ grace’ is omitted, and ‘charity’ inserted, against all 
precedent, 
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‘I rejoice greatly that I have found of thy children walking in Truth, 
even as we received commandment from the Father.’ 


St John has found some of the Church’s children walking in 
truth. This does not mean that they believed rightly; it would 
be a poor praise to say that some of the Christians in a Church 
are found to be orthodox. The same phrase twice used in the 
third epistle we found to mean that Gaius had been doing a good 
action. Here the meaning is plainly: ‘I rejoiced greatly when 
I heard that some of your children had practised some remark- 
able virtue, according to the Father’s commandment.’ What 
was this particular act of virtue? It was not brotherly love, 
aydmmn, as in the case of Gaius, for that was the ‘new command’ 
of Jesus Christ, and would hardly be called a command of the 
Father, and St John gives it immediately afterwards. Nor are 
any of the Commandments of the old law meant: it is a com- 
mand which ‘we’, that is Christians, have received. St John 
has a way of referring back from one passage to another by the 
use of certain catchwords. This is above all noticeable in his 
first epistle, a careful study of which reveals a system of con- 
tinual reference to words of our Lord reported in the Gospel. 
But then the first epistle is without doubt (as Lightfoot, amongst 
others, has pointed out, Essays on Sup. Rel. pp. 187, 188), an 
introduction or envoi to the Gospel. Yet, even here, in the 
second epistle, we may venture to interpret St John by St John. 
In the Gospel our Lord says: ‘Therefore doth the Father love 
Me: because I lay down my life that I may take it again. No 
man taketh it from Me; but I lay it down of Myself, and I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it up again. 
This commandment have I received of My Father’ (x 17, 18). 
Tatrnv tiv évtoAny éAaBov mapa rod Tlarpdés pov: this is nearly 
the same as our xadas évroAjy e@AdBouev mapa rod Tlatpds. 
For the command is to all Christians, upon occasion, as well as 
to Christ: ‘In this we have known the charity of God, in that 
He hath laid down His life for us; and we ought to lay down 


1 It is only in 2 and 3 John that wep:nareiv év dAnOeig occurs, but it is parallel to 
the walking in light or darkness of the first Epistle (i 6, 7, ii 11), of the Gospel 
(viii 12, xii 35), and perhaps of the Apocalypse (xxi 24). It certainly refers to right 
conduct according to right teaching, and not to right belief. The Hebraistic 
metaphor wepinareiy is used more variously and freely by St Paul than by St John. 
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our lives for the brethren.’ It is, then, a possible hypothesis 
that St John had rejoiced in hearing of the glorious martyrdom 
of some of the sons of the Church to which he writes. 


‘And now I pray thee, Lady, not as writing a new commandment to 
thee, but that which we had from the beginning, that we love one 
another. And this is love, that we should walk according to His 
commandments. This is the commandment, even as ye heard from the 
beginning, that ye should walk in it (love).’ 


That St John (who in his old age, according to St Jerome’, 
could say nothing to his children but ‘love one another’, when 
carried to the Church to address them), should mention the ‘ new 
commandment’, is of no special significance. But it would 
surely be unnecessary to tell a mother and her children to love 
one another, unless family quarrels were anticipated or had 
occurred, while it can never be supererogatory to remind a Church 
of the command of the Lord which, sz solum fiat, sufficit. 

‘Which we had from the beginning’, ‘as ye heard from the 
beginning’. This can hardly mean ‘the time when the Church 
was founded’, on account of the ‘we’*. It appears to imply 
that this Church was founded ‘in the beginning’, that is, either 
on the day of Pentecost (in which case only Jerusalem could be 
meant), or at least at the dispersion of the Apostles, twelve years 
later, which might be looked upon as practically ‘the beginning’. 
Then, of the great churches, Antioch and Rome come into 
competition. There are reasons for thinking that the Roman 
tradition in 160-70 placed the coming of Peter in the twelfth 
year after the Passion, and the death of Peter and Paul twenty- 
five years later*. If this tradition was true, it is not a mere 
coincidence that St Irenaeus, with the (dated) list of Roman 


* Comm. in Gal. vi 11, Bk. iii vol. vii p. 529. 

? ‘Which we had from the beginning’ would naturally mean ‘ which we Apostles 
heard from Christ’; and ‘as ye heard from the beginning’ would mean ‘ which you 
heard when the Gospel was first preached to you’. But by this we get two 
different meanings for ‘from the beginning’, and further, it is not easy to exclude 
the elect lady from the ‘we’. I therefore prefer the view in the text, that the 
writer, about A.D. 90-5, can look back to the years 29 and 41 as ‘ the beginning ’. 

8 I urged this in the Revue Bénédictine, 1901-2, on the chronology of the Roman 
catalogues. When I wrote the first of the three articles, I was strongly prejudiced 
against both of these dates, and against the twenty-five years’ episcopate. In the 
second article I gave the reasons which changed my opinion, and they may 
convince others also. 
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bishops before him, calls the Roman Church antiguissima (Haer. 
iii 3). Anyhow, it had been founded many years when St Paul 
wrote to the Romans, and was already famous for its faith. 


‘Because many deceivers are gone out’ into the world, even they 
that confess not Jesus Christ coming in flesh: this is the deceiver and 
the antichrist.’ 


The same heresy is denounced as in 1 John iv 2 (cf. John 
i14). It is the Docetism of Cerinthus, which was still the main 
danger in Asia in the time of St Ignatius, just after the death 
of St John. The false teachers had been members of the Asiatic 
churches, but they left their brethren and ‘went forth into the 
world’. Elsewhere St John describes their apostasy more fully : 
‘They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if they 
had been of us, they would have remained with us ; but it was 
in order that it might be made plain that they were not of us, 
all of them’ (1 John ii 19). Having no more footing in the 
Asiatic churches, they had evidently turned their attention 
elsewhere, and St John expects them to make an attempt to 
get from another important Church that recognition which they 
had been refused at Ephesus. 


‘Look to yourselves, that you may not lose (destroy) the things 
which you have wrought?, but may receive a full reward. Every one 
that goeth forward and abideth not in the teaching of Christ hath not 
God ; he that abideth in the teaching, the same hath both the Father 
and the Son. If any one cometh unto you, and beareth not this 
teaching, receive him not into your house, and give him no greeting ; 
for he that giveth him greeting hath fellowship with his evil works.’ 


The Church is warned not to receive the heretics if they come. 
‘Into your house’ has a mystical sense, and so has ‘give him 
no greeting’. They are not to be received to Church member- 
ship, to the kiss of peace and to Communion, else the Church 
herself will be answerable for their heresy, and defiled therewith. 


‘Though I have many things to write to you, I would not with 
paper and ink ; but I hope to be present with you, and to speak face to 
face, that your joy may be fulfilled. The children of thine elect sister 
greet thee.’ 


1 Reading é¢9A@ay, with NAB. Iren. Lucif. 


2 Reading cipydcac0e with NA. What they had wrought was the ‘ walking in 
truth’, 
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The elect sister will be the Church of Ephesus. Perhaps 
St John would have given the names of the heretics, if he had 
not been afraid of his letter getting into wrong hands. 

We have arrived so far at the result that the letter has two 
objects—to congratulate a Church on the virtue (martyrdom ?) 
of some of her children, and to warn her against receiving certain 
heretics who were thought to have left Asia for the purpose 
of gaining her to their views. 


§ 7. The close connexion between the Second and Third Epistles, 
and of both with 2 Tim. and 1 Peter. 


The second and third epistles have a close likeness to the first, 
but their connexion with one another is closer still. 


2 John 3 John 

I. 6 mpeoBvrepos ... ods ey@ 1. 6 mpecBirepos ... dv éya 
ayanG év dAnbeig. dyan@ ey adnbeia. 

4. éxdpnp Alap (Srt edpyxa. . .) 3. éxdpnv yap Alav ... xabas 
mepitaroovras év ddnOela. ov év ddnbela mepitareis. 

12. [IoAAG €x@v tiv ypdpew 13. ITloAAG efxov ypdyat oot, 
ovx éBovdnOnv bia yxaprov «al GAN’ ob OédAw bia péAavos xal 
péAavos’ GAAd eAtifw yeréobar kaddyou cor ypddev eArAnivo 
mpds tpas, kal ordua mpds oTdua b& edOdws ce idciv, kal ordpa 
Aadfjoa. “Aomaferal ce (ra mpos otdua Aadhoouev. “Aotd- 
Téxva ...). Covrai oe (of idor). 





The subject-matter which forms the body of the epistles is 
different, but the commencement and the conclusion of each letter 
have a remarkable coincidence of formulas. The habit of writing 
just in this way would surely not last for years, in one who 
probably did not write a great quantity of letters. I think we 
may presume that the two letters are separated by no great 
distance of time. 

There is another curious coincidence. We have seen that the 
emphasis of the testimony to Demetrius was occasioned by a 
contrary estimate of him in 2 Timothy. In the second epistle 
we find another connexion with the Pastoral epistles in the 
formula ‘grace, mercy, truth’. 

Yet another coincidence :—there is a manifest reluctance to 
mention the place whence Demas ‘went out for the Name’s 
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sake’, and we have seen that Rome was intended. In the second 
epistle there is equally a determination not to mention its destina- 
tion or the name of the ‘elect lady’. 

And another :—the éxAexr) Kvpla cannot but remind us of 
n év BaBvAGu ovvexAexty Of I Peter; is not there a reminiscence 
of this passage in 2 John? At all events 3 John has another re- 
markable coincidence with 1 Peter, which needs some explanation. 

St Peter writes to the Christians of Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia. We may understand by ‘Galatia’ 
those churches which St Paul thus named according to the 
‘South Galatian theory’. The description is thus intended to 
include practically the whole of the Roman part of the peninsula. 
The southern and western parts had been evangelized by St Paul 
himself, the northern parts probably by his disciples, for that 
St Peter had ever been there is only a guess of Origen’s. Perhaps 
Silvanus, who carries the letter, is the Silvanus of 2 Cor. and 
1 and 2 Thess., and the Silas of Acts; and he may have been 
engaged on this missionary work ever since he disappears 
from view in Acts xviii. 

Now St Paul had, during his first imprisonment, sent to Asia 
a circular letter of advice and consolation. St Peter writes 
to the same churches and to those that had since grown up, and 
we are not surprised to find that he has consulted the former 
letter of St Paul, to see what the founder of the churches 
had considered to be suitable admonition’; for St Peter probably 
knew but little of them personally, and had possibly never been 
in Asia. This is the obvious explanation of the extraordinary 
resemblances between St Paul’s circular letter to the Ephesians 
and other churches, and that of St Peter to the same address. 

But what moved St Peter to write? It is very important 
to notice that he does not console them in a time of persecution, 
but rather he encourages them to endure under a persecution 


? Dr. Bigg writes: ‘ It is not necessary to think of St Peter as settled in Rome, 
holding in his hands all the strings of a great organization, and receiving constant 
reports from his lieutenants. But is it possible to believe that one apostle knew 
nothing about another, or that he did not care what his brethren were doing or 
saying? There was nothing to prevent his getting every epistle that circulated in 
the Church within a month or two of its publication’, &c. Internat. Critical. Comm., 
Peter and Jude p. 241. This seems to be common sense. 

I cannot, of course, spare space here to justify the date (64-5) I have assigned 
to 1 Peter. 
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which appears to be impending. There is nothing to shew that 
the Asiatics had suffered at all, up till now, but there is much 
said to brace them up to bear what they may have reason to 
expect. 

I have already said that I do not think that St Peter and 
St Paul were martyred in 64 during the first fury of the 
Neronian persecution. But I believe (with Mommsen and most 
of the chief authorities, against Ramsay) that the name of 
Christian was made a legal crime from that year onwards. 
The persecution of 64 raged at Rome only; but it endangered 
the Christians throughout the world. Peter was very likely 
not in Rome in 64, but the persecution brought him back, and 
Mark came also (1 Peter v 13) having been brought by Timothy 
from Ephesus, as St Paul requested (2 Tim. iv 11). St Paul 
may also have hurried to Rome at the news of the awful 
horrors wrought by Nero after the fire. Perhaps he arrived 
before St Peter, and for this reason does not mention him in 
his epistles }. 

Titus and 1 Tim. were no doubt written before the per- 
secution, so that St Paul may have been in Rome all the 
time. If 2 Tim. was written as early as 64, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that St Paul was mistaken in expecting the crown 
of martyrdom at once. He had been mistaken on a former 
occasion when he supposed at Miletus (Acts xx) that the 
Ephesians would see him no more, for in 2 Tim. iv 21 we 
find he has been again to Miletus. 

St Peter, believing that the persecution would spread, wrote 
a long letter to the Churches of Asia, whose Christian population 
probably greatly outnumbered that of the whole of the rest of 
the Roman world. The ‘Christian name’ was now forbidden, as 
it was in Pliny’s time, who asks Trajan whether ‘ nomen ipsum si 
flagitiis careat’ is really to be punished, or whether ‘flagitia cohae- 
rentia nomini’ are not rather intended. Trajan’s answer makes 
it plain that the name itself was legally a sufficient crime. 


1 We might also interpret his silence as the earliest example of prudent care 
which arose from the danger of Peter, who must have been known to the govern- 
ment by name. (The persons mentioned by St Paul were in less danger, being, 
like himself, Roman citizens, and perhaps of high rank.) But such an assumption 
would be very precarious. 
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This throws a brighter light on 1 Peter iv 14, 16: ‘If you be 
reproached for the Name of Christ, you shall be blessed . . . but 
if (he suffer) as a Christian, let him not be ashamed.’ The whole 
accusation would be ‘he is a Christian’. And the passage in 
3 John becomes actually a case in point: ‘They went out for 
the Name’s sake’ from Rome, under the persecution of Nero. 
We are not so much to understand ‘for the name of Christ’ 
(as in so many passages of the Gospels ‘for My Name’s sake’) 
but ‘for the name of Christian’. 

Now it is impossible that a circular letter of St Peter to the 
Churches of Asia should be unknown to St John, when he lived 
at Ephesus as the ruler of those churches. If he wrote to Rome, 
it would naturally come into his head to think of the letter once 
sent from Rome to Asia, and to recollect the way in which 
St Peter had avoided mentioning the place from which he 
wrote. St John also knew that he must name no names, and 
he takes up St Peter’s idea and plays with it: ‘ The fellow-elect 
in Babylon greets us, does she? I have to write to her,—I will 
greet the elect lady and her children, and send her the salutation 
of her elect sister in Ephesus.’ 

This seems to give the clue we need in a very simple fashion. 
In 1 Peter there is no doubt as to the meaning of ‘the fellow- 
elect’. He is writing to churches, and ‘ that which is elect also 
with them’ is not a lady but a church; the recipients of the 
epistle could make no mistake. Further, they knew where 
St Peter was, and this would interpret the mystery of ‘ Babylon’. 
Besides (as Dr. Bigg has pointed out) Silvanus was not deaf 
and dumb. 

But St John’s letter presents an enigma, and without a key it 
could hardly be guessed; the bearer would have to explain the 
whole, and the metaphor would fall rather flat. 

If we imagine that it is sent to those who knew well St Peter’s 
earlier epistle’, and who were aware that ‘the fellow-elect in 
Babylon’ referred to themselves, they had the key in their hands, 
and misinterpretation would be impossible. 

And now comes in as a confirmation a remark already made: 


t Peter was known to Clement of Rome and Hermas of Rome ; while its citation 


by Papias (Euseb. H. £, iii 39) will answer for its circulation in the Johannine 
circle, 
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éxAexrdés is not a Johannine word. St John’s vocabulary in the 
gospels and the three epistles is strangely limited. This word 
occurs nowhere else in them. There must be some special 
reason for its use. It is borrowed. It can be borrowed only 
from the one similar passage, that of St Peter. 

It need not follow that the reply was sent soon. The longer 
the interval, the better known would be the epistle of Peter. 
It was still ringing in St John’s ears in Patmos, when he saw 
Rome as Babylon, according to the mystical language suggested 
by St Peter: ‘A mystery ; Babylon the great, the mother of the 
fornications, and the abominations of the earth. And I saw the 
woman drunk with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of 
the martyrs of Jesus’ (Apoc. xvii 5). ‘Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets; for God hath judged 
your judgement upon her’ (zd. xviii 20). The holy apostles are, 
of course, St Peter and St Paul, martyred in Rome thirty years 
previously. What was their judgement against her? I think 
1 Peter v 13 suggests part of the reply. In calling Rome Babylon 
(as the Jews had often done) the Apostle had suggested the 
application to her not merely of the character of Babylon, but of 
the doom of Babylon, as foretold by Isaiah, and St John works out 
the idea (in language inspired by Isaiah and by Ezekiel’s prophecy 
against Tyre) in his vivid xviiith chapter of the Apocalypse. 

We may now turn to the coincidences with 2 Tim. If 2 and 
3 John were written about the same time, St John will have been 
forced to look for a copy of 2 Tim., to see what St Paul had said 
against Demetrius, nay, the enemies of Demetrius will have 
thrust it upon his notice. Here was another letter from Rome to 
Ephesus. Just as he had returned the greeting of the ‘fellow- 
elect’ by saluting her back as the ‘ elect lady’, so he repeats the 
peculiar greeting of St Paul to Timothy, ‘ grace, mercy, peace’. 
Is this too far-fetched and fanciful? Was it not perhaps a mere 
coincidence that St John adds ‘ mercy’ to the familiar ‘ grace and 
peace’? The reply is rather startling. “EAeos is again a dmaf 
Aeyduevov in St John, though it is fairly common in Matthew, 
Luke, Paul, and James. Why should St John use so unac- 
customed a word (he never uses éAeéw; éAeetvds occurs only once, 
and that in the Apocalypse, which has a different vocabulary), 
unless he was borrowing ? 
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To sum up. There are remarkable coincidences between 
2 John and 3 John in the epistolary formulas; the expression 
mepimareiy év GAnOeia is peculiar to these epistles ; each of them 
has subtle coincidences or connexions with 2 Tim., and with 
1 Peter. All this confirms in a remarkable way the contention 
of Dr Zahn, that the two letters were written by the Apostle on 
the same day, and sent by the same messenger’. We have seen 
that Demas and his companion or companions were travelling 
towards the West. They were to stop a night at Thessalonica, 
and Gaius would speed them on the journey along the Egnatian 
way to Rome, where they would deliver 3 John to St Clement. 
It will not be, then, a mere accident that these two letters have 
survived together. Demetrius, of course, kept a copy of the 
valuable testimonial he had obtained, and the companion letter 
was naturally preserved with it. The letter to a Church took 
rank as no. 2, before that to an individual. 

The two visits promised by St John, ‘ that we may speak mouth 
to mouth’, were evidently to be realized in a single journey. 
Diotrephes had not expected St John to interfere in Macedonia ; 
but he was unaware that the Apostle wished, like St Paul, ‘to 


see Rome’, and that he intended to take Thessalonica on the 
way. 


§ 8. Clement of Alexandria interpreted the‘ Elect Lady’ as 
the Church of Rome. 


The oldest interpretation of our epistle is that preserved in 
the Latin Adumbrationes of Clement of Alexandria, and he 
appears most certainly to understand the epistle as addressed to 
the Church of Rome. 

‘Secunda Ioannis Epistola quae ad virgines scripta est simplicissima. 
Scripta vero est ad quamdam Babyloniam Electam nomine, significat 
autem electionem Ecclesiae sanctae.’ 

Now there is no mention of Babylon in St John’s epistle. Is, 
therefore, Clement confusing it with 1 Peter? I think it impos- 


1 Einleitung ii p. 581. Zahn has further supposed that 2 John is actually 
referred to in 3 John g: ‘I wrote a few words to the Church.’ We have, how- 
ever, seen in analysing 3 John that this certainly refers to the letter of introduction 
which Demetrius had taken to Thessalonica on his former visit, and which 
Diotrephes had spurned. 
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sible to suspect him of such stupidity. In the Adumbratio on 
1 Peter there is no comment on the words dod erat tyas h év 
BaBvAGu cvvexdextH, but only on the words which follow xat 
Mdpxos 6 vids pov: ‘Salutat vos Marcus filius meus’, and on this 
Clement says that Mark was persuaded by the Romans to 


commit to writing what Peter preached. Either this must be ~ 


taken to imply the explanation that 4 ovvexAexry is the Church 
of Rome or else some definite statement to the same effect had 
preceded in the original Greek, of which the Latin may here 
be an abbreviation. 

For ad virgines we should certainly read ad virginem. This 
was later corrupted not merely into zap@évovs, but into [dpéovs ; 
hence the ad Parthos of St Augustine and others '. 

Why ad virginem, since the elect lady has children? Clearly 
because Clement is about to explain that a church is meant. 

The translation, or paraphrase, is inaccurate or corrupt, and 
we may perhaps make another correction, by placing a comma 
after E/ectam, and reading ‘ nomine autem significat’. The sense 
will be: 

‘The second epistle of John, which is addressed to a virgin, is most 
easy to understand. It is written to a certain Electa of Babylon, and 
by this name he signifies the election of the holy Church [there]’ ; 
and the Greek may have been: ‘H rod "Iwdvvov devrépa émorodrA} 
mpos tapOevoy ypadeioa amdordrn (or amdovordrn) éorw. "Eypddn 
pev ody mpds tia BaBvAwvida ’Exdexryy ro dé dvduate onuatver thy 
tis aylas éxxdnolas éxdoyjv. The Latin is probably servilely literal, 
giving even the order of the words of the Greek. The awkward- 
ness of nomine for hoc nomine is explained if the Greek had 
simply the article without rovrq. 

Clement says Babylon, not Rome, because he is naturally 
thinking of the similar passage of St Peter. But he knows that 
his readers will be aware that Rome is meant, for either he has 
just stated, in commenting on 1 Peter, that Babylon means 
Rome, or else (if nothing has dropped out there in the Latin) he 


1 In his third vol. of Forschungen, pp. 100-103, Zahn takes the converse view, that 
map0évous is a corruption of Mdp@ovs. But his explanation of Mdap@ous is impossible, 
since Clement certainly identified the ovvexAexrq of 1 Peter with the Church of 
Rome. See Bardenhewer Gesch. der altkirch. Litt. vol. 2 pp. 47, 48, note, who 
however renounces the task of explaining ad Babyloniam electam nomine. 
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had assumed in that place also that the reader would need no 
interpretation, and had mentioned what Mark did at Rome with- 
out explaining the connexion’. 


$9. The silence about the Roman Church. 


In commenting on the third epistle I have already stated that 
there is a conspiracy of silence with regard to the Roman Church 
from the persecution of Nero in 64 until the rescript of Hadrian 
to Minucius Fundanus, which, while not rescinding the estab- 
lished principle, inaugurated a period of comparative toleration 
(between 117 and 138). It is true that Hermas mentions 
St Clement, and the early part of his work in which the mention 
occurs may conceivably have been written in the episcopate of 
Clement ?, for Hermas was evidently a young man at the time, 
with small children. But his book as a whole was published 
later. 

It was not unnatural that greater precautions should be needed 
in the capital than elsewhere. There are other instances of 
catacombs (as Syracuse, Padua, &c.), but the extraordinary 
developement of these underground labyrinths at Rome is 
unparalleled, and would be incredible if we merely knew of it 
from ancient writers and not by ocular demonstration*®. Every 
decree which emanated from Rome would be put in force there 
first, and more energetically than elsewhere. We see the results 
in the mystery to which Tacitus is witness as surrounding the 


1 A confirmation of this suggestion that something has dropped out is to be 
found in Euseb. H. E. ii15, who gives a traditional account of St Mark’s Gospel, 
which he has made up from this passage of Clement and from the passage of Papias 
which he quotes, iii 39. He states that ‘they say’ that St Peter meant Rome by 
the name Babylon. This does not necessarily mean that Clement and Papias said 
so ; but it is natural to suppose that this piece of information, which he gives as 
an afterthought, came from one of the sources he had just quoted, viz. from the 
Hypotyposes of Clement. Harnack has taken a view somewhat adverse to this 
suggestion (though he speaks of Papias, not of Clement) in the Zettschrift fur die 
N. T. Wissensch, 1902, 2 ‘ Pseudopapianisches °. 

? So Harnack thinks. The young slave may have persuaded Grapte to read his 
vision to the old women, but the presiding presbyters are not likely to have con- 
sented to listen to him, nor will Clement have actually sent his volume to the other 
churches ! (see Revue Bénéd. 1902, p. 155). 

’ Though not primarily intended for hiding-places, they were certainly used for 
the concealment of Christian rites. 
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Christians, In 115-17 he writes that Christianity is an ‘ exitia- 
bilis superstitio’, numbered among things ‘ atrocia aut pudenda’, 
that Christians were convicted of ‘odium humani generis’, they 
were ‘ sontes, et novissima exempla meriti’. The great and careful 
historian thinks he knows all about them, yet he knows nothing. 
How different things were in Bithynia and Pontus, we learn from 
Pliny, the intimate friend of Tacitus, writing a few years earlier 
under the same emperor. The numbers of the Christians were 
there so great that the temples were becoming deserted, and the 
solemnities had been discontinued. Pliny says it would be an 
impossibility to punish such a multitude, and besides they 
appeared to be harmless. He knows of their early meetings for 
the ‘sacrament’ (which he naturally supposed to be an oath), 
and their high moral teaching.. But another friend of Pliny, 
Suetonius, not in Asia but at Rome, thinks that ‘Chrestus’ was 
the leader of the Jews whom Claudius banished from Rome, that 
the Christians under Nero practised magic (‘superstitionis novae 
ac maleficae’). It may or may not be true that Seneca, before 
the persecution of Nero, had made the acquaintance of St Paul ; 
but it is evident that under Trajan the Christians were an obscure 
sect in Rome, and that the great and the learned in the capital 
knew nothing of their religion. Their numbers were also prob- 
ably not enough to make them formidable, though there must 
have been many more Christians in the capital than the heathens 
had any idea of. 

There are other instances of this secrecy. The sin of the 
children of Hermas, for which he ought to have punished them, 
was apparently that they got under the influence of some pagans, 
used some bad words, betrayed the fact that their parents were 
Christians ?, and joined with heathen children in vicious practices. 
This is represented as taking place in the time of Clement, who 
died in 99. Again, apart from the letter of Clement, we know 
absolutely nothing of the Roman bishops of this period, except 
their dates,—of Linus, Anencletus, Clement, Evaristus, Alexander, 


1 Vis. ii 2, 2 Td oméppa cov, ‘Eppa, 70érnoay eis tiv @cdv, wal EBAaophyuncay eis 
Tov Kiprov wat mpoédanay Tods -yoveis aita&y év movnplg peyddn Kai feovoay mpoddrac 
yovéaw Kat mpoddvres obm dxpednOncay, x.7.é. Perhaps the fault of Hermas’s wife 
(ov« dwéxera: Tis yAdoons) is also that she was in danger of betraying her faith. 
“Heovoay mpodéra probably means ‘got the reputation of traitors’ with the Christians., 
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Sixtus’, The latter succeeded in the first year of Hadrian, and 
emerges from the mist in the mention of him by St Irenaeus 
(Fragm. of Ep. to Victor, ap. Euseb. H. £. v 24), with regard to 
the Paschal question. 

In connexion with this secret character of the persecuted 
Roman Church, we must notice the following remarkable 
examples of silence: 

1. When St Ignatius wrote to the Romans, he took care to 
mention no names, not even that of the bishop, which he must 
have known ® (before 117). 

2. When St Clement wrote to the Corinthians he wrote in 
the name of his Church, but suppressed his own name (c. 95). 

3. When St John wrote his Apocalypse he gave to Rome the 
mystic name of Babylon (c. 95) *. 

4. In the third epistle of St John there is a careful avoidance 
of the name of Rome, and a very guarded reference to the per- 
secution there. 

5. While 1 Peter gives the names of the churches to which it 
is sent, the place from which it is sent is ‘ Babylon’ (c. 67 ?). 

6. It is natural to quote 2 John as a sixth instance of the 
avoidance of the name of Rome, and to see in the ‘ Elect Lady’ 
the Roman Church. 


§ 10. Additional Considerations. 


1. Caspari has given a very full list of heretics, who went to 
Rome in the course of the second century and the first years 
of the third, to make converts and to get recognition*. It is 


‘ Yet the mention in the Canon of the Mass, of Linus, Cletus, Clement (I believe 
this order to imply a date earlier than Hippolytus), suggests that all this careful 
secrecy did not prevent these three at least from becoming martyrs, 

2 Of course there was one, as I have more than once argued elsewhere against 
Harnack; for St Ignatius says that without a bishop and priests é««Anjgoia ov 
wadetrat (Trail, iii 1). 

3 The Apocalypse is written in exile, before the death of Domitian. The writer 
is consequently so guarded in his language that he mentions no single Christian by 
name except Antipas, who was no doubt dead. He avoids the names of the 
bishops of the churches, of the altar of Augustus and Rome at Pergamus, of ‘ that 
woman Jezebel’, of Peter and Paul, slain at Rome, &c., &c. So at the very 
beginning of the Decian persecution, the Roman priests and deacons sent a letter 
to the Church of Carthage without address or salutation—a letter which they were 
possibly ashamed afterwards to own as theirs (Cyprian, Ep, 8). 

* Quellen sur Gesch. des Taufsymbols vol. iii p. 310 sqq. 
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curious that nearly all of them began in Asia Minor. If the 
foregoing conjectures are right, one more item will be added to 
the long catalogue, and somewhat earlier than any of the others ; 
it will be seen that the Cerinthians, like the heresies which 
succeeded them, started among the populous and prosperous 
Christian communities of Asia, and when they had gained a party 
on the one hand, and yet had failed on the other to infect the 
main body of Christians, they migrated to the capital, to try 
their fortune there. 

2. ‘The Elect Lady, whom I love in the truth, and also all 
they that have known the Truth.’ If these words apply to Rome, 
which St John had doubtless never visited, they are a curious 
parallel to the affection expressed long before by St Paul for the 
Church in the capital, which he had never seen: ‘I must also see 
Rome’ (Acts xix 21), ‘Your faith is spoken of in the whole 
world’, ‘God is my witness . . . that without ceasing I make 
a commemoration of you always in my prayers .. .’ (Rom. i 8-9), 
Here we have both the personal love of the Apostle, and that of 
the whole world. Again St John writes: ‘For I hope that 
I shall be with you, and speak face to face, that your joy may be 
full’. How like St Paul’s: ‘If by any means now at length 
I may have a prosperous journey by the will of God to come 
unto you ; for I long to see you, that J may impart unto you some 
spiritual grace to strengthen you’ (Rom. i 10-11); and again; 
‘I hope that as I pass I shall see you . . . and I know that when 
I come to you, I shall come in the abundance of the blessing of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ’. 

3. These exact parallels (which I give for curiosity, not for 
argument) are remarkable enough. But the sequel is stranger 
still. St Paul did indeed see his desire fulfilled. He went to 
Rome, but in bonds. And St John, if we follow the story of 
Tertullian, also saw his wish accomplished. He was sent for by 
the tyrant Domitian, as the only surviving disciple of Jesus 
Christ, and he too went on the desired journey at the will of the 
emperor. Truly man proposes, and God disposes. The ‘spiritual 
gift’ and ‘ abundant blessing’ which Paul gave, were his martyr’s 
death ; and that the joy of the Romans ‘ might be full’, not only 
the Princes of the Apostles, but also the beloved Disciple, were 
to bear witness to the faith before her rulers. 
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4. The date of these two epistles will be before St John’s trial 
before Domitian, that is to say, not later than 95, and probably 
earlier. The martyrs (if martyrs are referred to) may have 
been the earliest martyrs under Domitian, or they may have 
been unknown martyrs of an earlier date, or even simply those 
of the Neronian persecution. 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE SYRIAN LITURGIES OF THE 
PRESANCTIFIED. III. 


EAST SYRIAN, OR PERSIAN. 


Tuis liturgy, now obsolete, is contained in two manuscripts: Add. 1988 
in the Cambridge University Library, dated A. Gr. 1870 (a. D. 1559), 
and written by Isho‘yabh, metropolitan of Nisibis, Mardin, and Armenia; 
and Add. 7181 in the British Museum collection, finished at Gazartha 
A. Gr. 1881 (A.D. 1570), and not so fully detailed as the preceding. 
In the British Museum text, it is attributed to “Abhdisho', bishop 
metropolitan of Elam, or Gandisapor, the writer of an Exposition of 
the Mysteries, under the catholicos Sabhrisho' IV (A.D. 1222-5): in 
the Cambridge MS the authorship is assigned to Israel, bishop of 
Kashkar (Wasit) in the patriarchal province of Seleucia (+. D. 877). 

The rite is constructed in the same manner as the Jacobite Pre- 
sanctified, from which the idea may have been borrowed by the 
Nestorians of the plains, and is adapted to the normal Persian liturgy. 
The anaphoral prayer, from the fact that it is covered by the karozutha 
(Brightman Liturgies Eastern and Western p. 271. 19), would seem to 
correspond to the ‘ First gehantha’ of the Mass, and of Baptism. The 
absence of the lections is customary in the ferial Kurbana (Assemani 
B. O. iii [2] p. 316). 

The use of the Persian Presanctified is obscure. The Orthodox and 
Jacobite practice is precluded by the condemnation of Elias bar Shinaya 
of Nisibis (v. note 2, p. 369). George of Arbela (fl. A.D. 960), in his 
Questions on the ministry of the altar, states that ‘ because the priests 
cannot.watch over the Treasure that remains to them, they distribute it 
among the people,’ and at the present day the Nestorians do not permit 
reservation, in accordance with Canon XX of the catholicos John V 
bar Abgare (A.D. goo): v. Assemani Z. O. iii (1) p. 244. Yet Isho' bar 
Non (+A. D. 826) asserts that some doctors allow the Body to remain 
for three days in case of necessity (#. p. 244), and John himself in 
Canon XXIII prescribes the course to be followed in the reservation of 
the mysteries after Mass: if the Body alone remain, it is to be left upon 
the altar with lights before it; if both species, ‘through lack of one to 
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order (i. e. consume) them, let him, who is their minister, know that he 
must stand upon his feet, until the time of the ordering (Jaded, i.e. 
consumption), whether it be night or day.’ Barhebraeus also mentions 
a Canon of ‘the Persians,’ according to which the altar, on which the 
kurbana remains, is not to be left without a light throughout the night. 
The present rite would therefore seem to provide for the contingency of 
the Body alone remaining; for the consecration of a new chalice by the 
‘Signing ’, rendered necessary by the previous consumption of the Blood, 
would not be needed, were both species to remain. 

There is some obscurity as to the precise meaning of Ji ‘Treasure’. 
George of Arbela, and John bar Abgare (Canon XX) seem to imply 
that it is the host itself, and this is borne out by the fact that the 
Jig.> is also called hagas Kup. Though Isho'yabh of Arzon states 
that the host is reserved in the ead JiSao, it would seem from the 
rubric of the Cambridge text that Vg, is the vessel considered as 
containing the host, further on called J&&@o, a word of some vague- 
ness, but usually, at least among the Jacobites, a synonym of ‘ paten,’ 
i.e. a flat dish, turned up at the sides. The precise meaning is further 
obscured by the use in the title of the ‘Signing’ (p. 539, line 1) of 
huo6/, which normally implies equivalence. 

A difficulty also arises in the rubric ‘when the Treasure remains 
in the night, in which the Holy Thing is baked’. The ‘Signing of the 
Chalice’ would seem superfluous, for the baking of the bread imme- 
diately precedes the celebration of Mass, at which the elements, 
remaining over from the previous day could be consumed: and the use 
of such a liturgy on the same day as the offering of the Kurbana, even 
by a different priest, is alien to the genius of the modern Nestorian 
rite. Perhaps, if careless composition on the part of the writer be 
admitted, the rubric may be translated ‘when the Treasure is super- 
abundant on a night in which the Holy Thing is baked’, i. e. when too 
many loaves have been prepared at the baking. The parallel sentence 
in the next rubric seems to be against this rendering, and in the absence 
of any certain information, the natural meaning of the Syriac has been 
given in the translation. 

The ‘true bukhre, or p*risatha’ are the consecrated hosts, as opposed 
to the unconsecrated loaves, used as eulogiae. 

According to the directions at the end of the Cambridge text, the 
catholicos Isho'yabh (III,+4.p. 660) permits the deacon in cases of 
necessity to ‘sign the chalice’ in the absence of the priest (cf. Journal 
of Theological Studies vol. iv p. 70, Oct. 1902). In the formula given 
the consignation is with ‘the propitiatory coal, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and the rest’, differing from that in the texts. 
At the end, the deacon is to give communion to the people. 
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The second ‘Signing’, by means of the consecrated chalice, given 
below, was provided for occasions, on which the size of the congre- 
gation called for the hallowing of a fresh chalice. The hitherto 
unexplained direction before the proem of the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Takhsa: pas 1350) qam-dro Vy kas Kf als ‘and if there be chalices 
which they are not hallowing, he signs them here’ (Brightman Zit. 
E. & W. p. 295) may possibly refer to this ceremony. 

A ‘signing’ is also prescribed in cases where the chalice has been 
‘polluted’ during communion by the touch of a woman, the priest 
being directed to sign it with a consecrated particle, before carrying it 
back to the altar, saying: ‘This chalice is signed with the holy Body, 
in the name,’ &c. (Denzinger Rit. Orient. i p. 85). ‘Signings’ are of 
frequent occurrence in the Persian rite, being employed, among other 
occasions, at the ‘ Renovation of the holy leaven’. 

The text is that of the Cambridge MS, the chief variations in that 
of the British Museum collection being added in foot-notes. The 
numbers in the translation refer to the Persian liturgy in Liturgies 
Eastern and Western. The brackets in the anaphoral prayer indicate 
passages obliterated in Add. 7181. 


H. W. CoprRINGTON. 
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1 The order of the Signing of the Chalice, or of the Treasure, that is, 
when the Treasure remains in the night, in which the Holy Thing is 
baked ; ordered by mar Israel the sharp of wit, bishop of Kashkar. 

First, it is not right that the Treasure should stay the night, except 
from necessity: and when it happens to stay the night, let there not be 
therein anything that is *kneaded at all, except the true bukhre, or 
p'risatha ; (but let not the chalice stay the night in any way) a light not 
departing from before it. 


{PROTHESIS) 


And in the morning, the presbyter goes up, and the deacon, and orders 
the altar according to custom, and brings forth the vessel in which is the 
Holy Thing, and arranges the bukhre in the paten, and sets it on the 
altar, and covers it with the veil, saying: 

Pardon our offences by thy grace, and blot them out; make our short- 
comings to pass away in the copious abundance of thy mercifulness, 
pardoning all by the grace and mercies of Christ the hope of our nature 
for ever. 

and the deacon answers: Amen. 

and he mixes the chalice according to custom, and the deacon holds it in 
his hands. 


(ENARXIS) 


3 And he stands towards the altar ; 

and they begin: Our Father, who art in heaven (252. 14). 

and he prays: * Glory, O my Lord, and honour. 

Sand he begins: Have mercy on me, O God, after [Ps. 51]. By the 
hyssop of thy mercies, [may our stains be made white, O merciful one. } 

and then: Thee, Lord of all (254. 28). 


{MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
and, Holy (255. 17). 
{THE PRAYERS) 
°and both Karozwatha (262. 4: 263. 20). 


1 Again another Signing, when the chalice is lacking. . . that they sign the 
unconsecrated chalice with . . . by mar ‘Abhdisho‘, bishop of Elam, 

? or, ministered. 

% Add. 7181 here begins. First, the priest offers a genuflection before the altar. 

* The adorable and glorious (253, note). 

5 Marmitha. Have mercy on me after thy great goodness, or Lord, who [Ps. 51]; 
and he prays: And for all (254. note). 

* and the karosutha Father of mercies, and its companion. 


Be a as. Nee eR St EL ei 
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(INCLINATION ) 


‘and the deacon says: Bow down your heads (266. 36). 
* and he prays according to the Takhsa (267. 3. 16). 


<THE MASS OF THE FAITHFUL) 
({OFFERTORY ) 


5 And they say the Anthem of the Mysteries: 

The Body of Christ and his precious Blood (267. 33). Glory. O holy 
one, whose [will is rested] in the saints, [pardon, O my Lord, the short- 
comings and sins of thy servants. ] 

and then he sets the chalice on the altar under the veil (267. 29). 


(THE ANAPHORA) 


And the deacon says: -Let us 5 And the priest worships before 
pray. Peace be with us* (271.19). the altar three times: and he repeats 

quietly this prayer: 

After thy commandment, O our Lord Jesus Christ, who hast bidden 
us by thine holy apostles to make with bread and wine memorial of 
thy dispensation towards us, and commemoration of thy worshipful 
death and of thy glorious resurrection, we also thy wretched and weak 
and miserable servants® before thy majesty offer bread and wine on 
thine altar, and they have been hallowed and completed and perfected 
by the brooding of the Holy Ghost, and the bread by his working has 
become thy ’ living’ Body, which was given for the life of the world, and 
the wine by his operation thy Blood of the New Testament, which was 
shed for many for the forgiveness of sins: now also, O Lord, we sign 
this chalice with thy Body, the fount of life, beseeching thy Godhead, 
70 my Lord’, that as by the wound of the spear blood came forth from 
thy side, so also now by “thy” will may this mixture be perfected by 
the might of thy Body, so as to become thy propitiatory Blood, that we 
may live ’ by the eating of thy Body and be pardoned” by the drinking 
of thy Blood, and be in thee and thou in us, and that we may give 
thanks to thee, and worship and glorify "thee and’ through thee the 


* deest. 

2 and he prays: O Lord God of hosts, thine is (267. 3): and he says: And grant 
unto us, O my Lord, in thy compassion (267. 16). 

8 Anthem. Holy and terrible is [his name]. And there is no end [of his great- 
ness]. O holy one, whose will is rested in the saints, pardon, O my Lord, the 
shortcomings and sins of thy servants. * Add. 7181 adds: ‘ Pray ye’. 

5 And the priest offers a genuflection before the altar, and rises, and repeats this 
gthantha quietly. 

® Add, 7181 adds: ‘ who offer’. ™ Add. 7181 omits. 
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Father, who sent thee, and the Holy Ghost, now and at all times: 
and he lifts up his voice: for ever and ever. 
and the deacon answers: Amen. 


{FRACTION AND CONSIGNATION) 


1 And then he lifts the veil, and worships before the altar three times, 
and kisses the right and the left and the midst, saying at (each) worshipping, 
quietly : (289. 37) 

2 We worship, O my Lord, thine undivided Godhead and humanity. 

Sand then he stretches forth his hand and takes the uppermost bukhra, 
but he does not say: The mercifulness of thy grace (289. 30): dut at 
once says: 

Glory to thine holy name, O our Lord Jesus Christ, and adoration 
to thy sovereignty. For thou art the living and lifegiving bread, that 
came down from heaven and gave life to the whole world: and they 
that eat of it die not, and they that receive it are saved and live and 
are pardoned for ever. 


and he proceeds: Glory to thee, O my Lord: glory to thee, O my 
Lord: glory to thee, O my Lord, for thine unspeakable gift towards us 
for ever. Amen (290. 19 b). 

and he does not say: We draw nigh, and the rest (290. 25 b), dut at 
the same time, at the word ‘Amen’, he breaks the bukhra, there being no 
invocation of the Trinity. 

and he signs the chalice with the half that is in his right hand, 
and says: 

This chalice is signed with the lifegiving Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost for ever. 

and they answer: Amen. 

*and he does not sign on the Body, because the Body has been signed 
once*, but he puts the bukhra that is in his hand on the table*, saying: 

*The Body and the Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ that give us life 
be for the pardon of offences and the forgiveness of sins, to us and to 
the holy Church of Christ here and in every place now and at all 
times’. 


' And he worships three times, and kisses the altar. 

2 Add. 7181 omits. 

’ And then he takes the bukhra in his hand, though he does not say: The merciful- 
ness of thy grace, but he says : Glory to thine holy name, O our Lord Jesus Christ, 
at all times for ever. Amen. 

* i.e. at the previous mass. 5 i, e, paten. 

® The Living Body and the precious Blood, &c. 

™ And he signs on the chalice, and they answer, Amen. 
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{THE BLESSING) 
and he worships and proceeds: The grace of our Lord’ (293. 17). 


{THE LORD’S PRAYER) 
And the deacon proclaims: Let us all with awe? (293. 27). 


(ELEVATION, COMMUNION, AND THANKSGIVING) 


* And he completes everything from here, and beyond, as is set forth in 
the mysteries. 


II. 


‘The Signing upon the Chalice on a day of want, before it goes up 
to the altar. 

First, the priest says over it: The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the rest ; and he signs upon it. 

And he proceeds: May the divine might, which hath come down upon 
the holy mysteries of the propitiatory Body and Blood, and hath blessed 
them, and hallowed them, come down upon this mixture, and make 


it the communion of the Body and Blood of Christ ; in the name of the 
Father and the rest. 


And he signs upon it: and then he brings it near towards the altar, 
and signs it with the consecrated chalice, and says: 


This mixture is signed and hallowed and joined with the propitiatory 


Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the name of the Father and the 
rest. 


and afterwards he sets it on the altar, and gives it to the deacon, who 
gives the people to drink. 
It is ended, and to our Lord be glory. Amen. 


1 and he signs on the chalice. 

2 And then: And account us worthy, O our Lord (295. 35). 

3 And then: The holy thing to the holy is fitting in perfection. 

and they answer: One holy Father, one, and the rest. 

Ended is the Signing over the Chalice : and to God be glory for ever. Amen. 

* [Again] we write the Signing upon the Chalice, before it goes up to the altar, 
when it is wanting? {on a day] of a great congregation. 

* And this is the Signing upon the Chalice. Ended is the Signing upon the 
Chalice ; and to Jah be glory. 


VOL. V. Nn 
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A HOMILY OF ST EPHREM. 


THE MS in which the following Homily is found is in the Library 
of the India Office (Ethiop. and Syr., No. 9). Prof. Wright, who exa- 
mined it in 1886, describes it as follows: ‘ Paper, about 83 inches by 6}; 
444 leaves, 2 columns, 20 to 2g lines. Leaves are wanting at the beginning 
and end, as well as after ff. 40 (eleven) and 49 (ten). The quires 
are of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 leaves, though 10 predominates ; they 
are signed with letters. This volume is written by two hands, in good, 
regular Nestorian characters, from the year 1698 to the year 1713 A.D.’ 
(A. G. 2024). 

For a further description reference may be made to G. Hoffmann’s 
Opuscula Nestoriana p. iii. 

Amongst the contents of the MS are ;— 

The Arabic and Syriac Lexicon of Elias bar Shenaza, Bishop of 
Nisibis: cf. Lagarde, Praetermissorum Libri Duo; an explanation of 
difficult words, Syrian and Greek, in the Saghdinan, by Gabriel Kamse, 
Metropolitan of Mosul (cf. Assem. B. O. (iii 1 p. 566); Universal Canon, 
by John bar Zébi (Assem. B. O. iii 1 307); Bar-Hebraeus, oda 
raham samen (cf. Hoffman’s Ausziige p. 231 note 1897, and Ass. 
B. O. ii 269 note 1); John bar Zdbi, discourse in seven-syllable metre 
on four philosophical problems; Ish6‘-bdkht, Metropolitan of Réu- 
Ardashir (cf. Néldeke Gesch. d. Perser und Araber p. 19), on Ten 
Categories (not mentioned by Assemani in B. O. iii 1 pp. 194-5); 
writings of David bar Paul of Beth Rabban (Assem. 2. O. ii 243), 
cf. Duval La Littérature Syriaque pp. 380, 406); selections from the 
Capita Scientiae of Evagrius, with the commentary of Rabban-aphni- 
Maran (Assem. Z. O. iii 1 187); dialogue between Joseph Hazzaya and 
disciple ; the book of amusing and facetious stories of Bar- Hebraeus, the 
subscription to which gives the date 3ae<r<; extract from the work of 
Mar Abhd-Ish6‘, Bishop of Nisibis, entitled ‘Ordinatio iudiciorum et 
legum ecclesiasticarum’ (Assem. B. O. iii 1 360). 

It was from this MS that G. Hoffmann published (1) The Canons 
of Rabban Honain and Rabban ‘Anan-Ish6‘, (2) Expositions of difficult 
words in the Old and New Testaments, in his Opuscula Nestoriana. 


The Homily or Hymn is of interest as professing to deal with the 
opinions of the mysterious and interesting person Bardaisin. But 
it will been seen that it does not add much to our knowledge of what 
Bardaisan actually taught. The quarrel which the author picks with 
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the famous thinker is over the use of the word rsdar<. The former 
would restrict the name to the One Deity, while his opponent appar- 
ently does not shrink from employing the word to designate created 
things, e. g. fire. 

As to the authorship of the homily an objection to its ascription 
to Ephrem might be raised on the score of the metre. Ephrem does 
not seem to have commonly used the twelve-syllable verse. Indeed 
it was supposed that it was invented by Jacob of Sariig (Assem. B. O. 
iii 1 p. 3, and Cod. Vat. 389). Assemani, however, seems to think that 
this metre, together with those of five and seven syllables, goes back 
to Bardaisin or Harmonius (2. O.i61). And even if the evidence 
for this opinion is slender, we certainly have occasional twelve-syllable 
lines in Ephrem (cf. Lamy Aymni et Sermones vol. iii p. 13), so that 
the authorship of Ephrem need not be precluded by the metre which 
is used. 

On the other hand, the general style and contents of the Homily 
support the ascription of the MS. 

It is from Ephrem that we derive most of our knowledge of Bardaisan, 
as Hilgenfeld* says ‘so ist und bleibt die Hauptquelle Ephrem’. And 
it is in the works of Ephrem that we find the closest parallel to the 
objections raised against the heretic in this hymn. Thus he writes 
(Op. Syr. et Lat. Rom. vol. ii p. 443 D):— 


pl ch pcale ihr waza .... Kets inn 
dsl soh wale dil oro .... Waar re 
asin haal wade’ asic’ am .... ed’ 


 P2SR05 ANS Rote’ Mamas aXe amo aw .Ga\ 
[Bardaisan asserted and affirmed that two Gods could not possibly 
be... . And if not (two) Gods, then there are not (two) Ithyé. . . . They 
set four Ithyé according to the four quarters, one they set in the deep, 
another in the height, &c.] 
And again (p. 444), ‘Marcion and Bardaisan falsely assert the 
blasphemy that the Creator is not One’, 


ranasl oom asm KsanA3 jas 


(For Ephrem’s use of résdhar<, cf. p. 554.c.) And elsewhere (p. 532) 


a heretic is referred to as recognizing as tedhse<, air, fire, water. 
Hahn and Hilgenfeld suppose this to be Bardaisan. 
It is noticeable too that the author devotes much more space to the 


1 Bardesanes der letste gnostiker (Leipzig, 1864) p. 29. 
Nn2 
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exposition of the right belief than to the examination of the errors 
of his opponent. This is quite in Ephrem’s manner ; so the very fact 
that we learn so little about Bardaisin is some evidence that the 
ascription of the homily to Ephrem is not incorrect. 

The general style of the attack and the treatment of the particular 


case accordingly both point in the same direction, supporting the 
authorship of Ephrem. 


ets Assol sia i503 Kiser Soh 


tis cal ama ani ol ams radu’ oc aw 
sasazl rscas 1s mise jr ams ama 
. madur’ veslan calasest aim rsdn 

+ drwdla oa Ash pdssea susa relya rman 
adwh te mhasl ws sheds Ale 
weals ~20 mhwaarh a od lasso 74 
cdralalal cal jak cose hls <li 

+ mbhowian cise aed rus elo 

_ da da gsore Isihara om 1s pasos 

> ocak ni Aas ial eis paaoin ug 
o mauto Ask wale ae oon: ao 
 aociss Jas esdal wise anals versa 
fos ot p= whdrs dal ois mal 
_toalrts jal, rises 3d) wisahs “em 


* @ OMsTATO R>TAne away oma SOT 


dies ga An tail ise ol prin’s verve 
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wboasas Ash wale an ai ao 
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2502 JOmDaaTT plese zi MRI’ poo cl 
om mbvals asthso pit ants poo clo 
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Sadar’ eosins Sts pin reso azar en rch 
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womls ud Wolo Oe past ao 
. Acs: werd veota m0 Is am AWA Pe 
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‘ vetert uerss 5 ve we veo aca was 


fe nce rcenmagelanmslonnttn. 


athe’ Lal wiXal iam om pads 
aah elisa wri os PAS Aw 
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* So MS points. MS has Sg of qpdvaxgss in red. The omission of 5g 
would make the scansion right, 
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Translation. 


Again, a hymn of Mar Ephrem against Bardaisan. 

There is One Being, who knows Himself and sees Himself. And 
He dwells in Himself, and from Himself sets forth. Glory to His 
Name. This is a Being who by His own will is in every place, who 
is invisible and visible, manifest and secret. He is above and below. 

Mingling and condescending by His grace among the lower (beings) ; 
loftier and more exalted, as befits His glory, than the higher. The 
swift cannot exceed his swiftness, nor the slow outlast his patience. 

He is before all and after all, and in the midst of all. He is like the 
sea, in that all creation moves in Him. As the water besets the fish 
in all their movements, so also does God beset all created things. 
And as the water is clad with the fish at every moment, (so) the Creator 
is clad with everything which is made, both great and small. And 
as the fish are hidden in the water, (so) there is hidden in God height 
and depth, far and near, and the inhabitants thereof. And as the 
water meets the fish everywhere it goes, so God meets every one who 
walks. And as the water touches the fish at every turn it makes, 
(so) God accompanies and sees every man in all his deeds. 

Men cannot move from earth which is their chariot, neither does 
any one go far from the Just One who is his associate. The Good One 
is united to all His possessions, which are everywhere, as the soul 
is united to the body, and light to the eyes. A man is not able to 
flee from his soul, for it is with him. Nor is a man hid from the 
Good, for He besets him. As the water surrounds the fish, and it 
feels it, so also do all natures feel God. 

He is diffused through the air, and with thy breath enters into thy 
midst. He is mingled with the light, and enters, when thou seest, into 
thine eyes. He is mingled with thy spirit, and examines thee from 
within, as to what thou art. In thy soul He dwells, and nothing which 
is in thy heart is hid from Him. As the mind precedes the body in 
every place, so He examines thy soul before thou dost examine it. 
And as the thought greatly precedes the deed, so His thought knows 
beforehand what thou wilt plan. Compared with His impalpability 
thy soul is body and thy spirit flesh. Soul of thy soul, spirit of thy 
spirit, is He who created thee, far from all, and mingled with all, and 
manifest above all, a great wonder and a hidden marvel unfathomable. 
He is the Being concerning whose essence no man is able to explain. 
This is the Power whose depth is inexpressible. Among things seen 
and among things hidden there is none to be compared to Him. This 
is He who created and formed from nothing everything which is. 
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God said, ‘ Let there be light!’ Lo! it is created’. He made dark- 
ness, and it became night. Observe! It is made’. Fire in stones, 
water in rocks, The Being created them. There is one Power who 
raised them from nothing. Behold, even to-day, fire is not in a store- 
house in the earth. For lo! it is continually created by means of 
flints. It is the Being who ordains its existence by means of him 
who holds it. When He wishes He lights it, when He wishes He 
quenches it by way of appeal against the obstinate. In a great grove 
by the rubbing of a stick fire is kindled. The flame devours, it grows 
strong, at last sinks down. If fire and water are Beings and not 
creatures, then before the earth (was), where were their roots hid? 
Whoso would destroy his life, opens his mouth to speak concerning 
everything. Whoso hateth himself, and would not circumscribe God, 
holds it great impiety that one should think himself overwise. And 
if he thinks he has said the last thing he has reached heathenism. 
Oh, Bardaisin, whose mind is liquid like his name! 


A. S. DuNCAN JONES. 


1 Lit. ‘a created thing’. 3 Lit. ‘a made thing’. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM SHENOUTE’S MONASTERY. 


THE following texts—only, I am told, a small part of the number 
still unstudied—were copied during the past spring by Canon W. T. 
Oldfield on two visits to the White Monastery’. As Canon Oldfield 
disclaims any knowledge of Coptic, the accuracy of his copies is very 
remarkable, especially considering the dirty condition of the inscriptions 
and the bad light in which some of them stand. 

The inscriptions may be described in two groups: (A) those in or 
beside the five niches of the north apse of the church*, and upon one 
of the small walls between this and the central apse, and upon the 
domed roof of that apse ; (B) those in the small room to the north of 
the central apse *, entered from the north apse by a narrow passage, 
and called by Canon Oldfield ‘the Secret Chamber’. I here number 
the five niches a to «, counting from the most eastern. The inscriptions 
here are upon either the plastered facing of the interior of the niche 
or on the intervening brickwork. They are written partly in black, 


1 The best published account and plan of the building: W. de Bock Matériaux 
pour servir a l’archéologie &c. (1901) 39 ff; also, Gayet L’Art Copte 142. For 
Shenoute, v. Leipoldt’s book (¢f this JouRNAL v 129). 

2Jhin De B.’s plan. 3 Ik in De B.’s plan. 
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partly in red; some apparently with a reed pen, others with a brush. 
Where the plaster has been chipped off there are signs of earlier 
lettering. It is much to be hoped that the government commission 
charged with the restoration of the Christian buildings in Egypt, will 
find means to examine and record these texts, which may well be of 
importance for the history of the monastery. (One of these earlier 
inscriptions appears below as A 11.) 

Several of those in group A are dated, actually or by implication, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. As I have no palaeographical 
evidence, I can merely hazard the conjecture that the remainder are of 
the same period. From these dated texts we learn that the frescoes 
in the domes of the three apses—for all are, apparently, of one style* 
—were executed at the beginning of the twelfth century, and that 
certain structural restorations were carried out about the middle of the 
thirteenth, though what exactly the latter were it is not easy now to 
determine*. We further obtain information regarding several heads of 
the monastery, while two texts (A 1 and 2) shew the tradition as to the 
facts of Shenoute’s career then officially accepted. 

Group B, combined with Canon Oldfield’s account of his interviews 
with the monks, establishes one fact of interest : namely, that the famous 
library of the monastery, the source of so great a part of the remains of 
Sa‘idic literature, was stored in the ‘secret chamber’, in the north-east 
corner of the building*. Whether by the ‘keep’ ((s.ye-), mentioned by 
Abfi Salih, this room is intended we cannot tell*. A three-shelved book- 
chest stood, according to the same writer ®, in the church in the eighth 
century, but not necessarily, of course, in this room. The lists of books 
inscribed on the several walls (B 12 to 27) may indicate the relative 
positions once occupied by special chests or shelves. Thus it would 
seem that the New Testament MSS were ranged along the north side 
of the room, the homiletic and historical works along the east, the 
biographical along the west. Against the south wall, where only one 
text is legible, may have stood the Old Testament MSS. 

In printing the texts I indicate tentative completions of gaps by 
square brackets, probable misreadings in the copies still requiring emen- 
dation by sic, letters doubtful in the copies and my suggested readings 
of such by dots below them. The copies do not allow of the exact 

* De Bock questions the age of the apses themselves (of. ctt. 56). 

2 Cf. Mr. Peers’s note, appended to this article. 

* Not, as De B. thought, the room in the south-east corner. It is clearly to 
this ‘secret ’ room that Maspero’s description (Mission frang. vi p. 1) refers. 

* Fol. 825, The ‘keep’ was used elsewhere as library; v. Horner’s Bohairic 
Gospels vol.i, Ix. Sacristy, vestry, and library are sometimes one; v. Can. Basil. 


No. 96. 
5 Fol. 83 4, 
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length of the gaps being estimated ; the brackets therefore enclose only 
approximate spaces. 
A t.. 


Between niches aand 8. Enclosed ina simple line border. Red and 
black ink, alternating at asterisks. LI. 1, 2 in ornamental lettering, red. 


eM ONOs*aal TOT NaTpoc KR, 
[roe 18] KR TOT aciy Mnatoc* 


TAH. QI aers[c]yXHaea eToTa[ah]....0 
H RUPIARH i. [cov ]% nTwhe [ }.a 
OR © Npose(Me o]uTeqaoe*. . mei 

WIWT AMA [Mow)]A sanamta myo[s] am} 


esanicey Hata eTovaah [ar]w ATX poTON 
[azjasory aatipe * av NAPXKAHAATPIT[He] OTH 
[Toi] Nana ReprAAoce Napyx Helicron[oc] 


sic 
[M|TMOAS panote* onMTon[oc NIM Aa)TI0OC 
sic 
[eecoajopoce NecTpaTHAaT(He ONT}WAIC 
R/WC}TAMAINOTTIOAIC MaxOK eae... poastte 
- ++ *3E sf avO ATRWT aa[Tt... .] aeavo 


NACTHP!S aailcooTO ETO NNOG aTw 

sic 
[a]TQATIATE agazoc ONE aettco np[ose] 
Tle a2. Qaatiegage*® avw acjaeTon se[aeo]}ey 


[meov] % senehor enn 1 sf 


+++ dW TeNe sentjage THPY 
* 


[mIM|Meqqano WaTeqanan[arcic] 
- +. [selnehote car eple]it.| 
]... [e}T8aah worn.mnecp 
J]. +6 sony* , 
].- [axe]provp[s Zjwn[pa] coc 
JTS sgTla2onacTHpIoNn 
}ey Anere* 
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] MTano gma 
[oc Ju.[e]hoA OFOI Nar ANOR OF 


]wwon MyWooN alt 


‘In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


....upon him the holy cyjpa?.... Sunday (xvpiaxy).... the 
7th (?) day of Tébe, [when he had] completed nine years of his life*. .. . 
Our Father Apa Pgol and Apa Pshoi did give [him?] the holy oxjpa 
and he was ordained (xeporoveiv) priest * (xpeo8.) and archimandrite at 
the hands of Apa Cyril, the archbishop of the city (woA.) Alexandria, 
in the réros of saint (dyws) Theodore Stratélatés, in the city (zoA.) 
Constantinople‘, (at) the end of... years...°, era (xpdvos) of the 
Martyrs (yapr.). And [this holy?] monastery and the great place-of- 
assembly were built and consecrated (déyidfev) in the 106th year... 
of his life. And he went to rest on the 7th day of the month Epép’, 
(year) ..., era (xp.) of the Martyrs (y.). And the number (of years) 
of his whole life, from his birth till his death (dvdavors), . . . [years’ 
and] two months.’ LI. 23-5 commemorate the artist ({wypddos), 
Mercurius, possibly the same as he who in A.M. 1017=A.D. 1301 
inscribed his name in the neighbouring Red Monastery*. LI. 26-8 
shew the beginning of a text similar to No. A 8. 

This repeats the received tradition as to Shenoute’s career, except 
as to the place of his ordination. But cf. the next number. 


A 2. 
In (?) niche £. 


ATW NTATAIMO 
N(wsjotT eroraah 
ala Wenorte on 


1 Jattana could be read.  v. Leipoldt Schenute 40 n. 5. 

5 Op. cit, 132 n. 5. 

* Beyond the frequent mention of this ré7os in the spurious ‘ Sermon of Cyril’ 
(Zoega 28, Miss. frang. iv 165), I can only find one reference to it: v. Marin Moines 
de Constantinople 15. For Cyril’s and Shenoute’s alleged visit to Constantinople, 
before the Council, v. Miss. frang. iv 173. 

* This should be a.m. 147 = A.D. 431, the year of Shenoute’s visit to Ephesus. 

® Leipoldt 44. 

7 But there is hardly space in 1. 20 for the year. This age seems to be that 
given by the Arab. Life (Mission iv 467): 109 years, 2 months. Ladeuze and 
Leipoldt (Schenute 47) regard this as erroneous. 

* v. De Bock Matériaux p. 65. 
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[TlaseomjoasgzeTe NxXOT 
[Aan|TS Qaattex postoc 
n[arjaca(pjrepiole avw 
[T]aMacTacic enTposette 
[eTlaaae2avTe COTROT arewjaeorit 
[aemlaplezomT[e] ATW eNnNTacd 
[axToM asaeog] o[i}raseo whe 
[sestuye] s[pose|ie Naronre 
[ncov % ssnjehor senan 
[ATW aTTO}ecy encoy calwey] 
}ronte| 


hI 


‘And our holy father Apa Shenoute was born in the sixty-fifth (year), 
in the era (xp.) of the Martyrs (wap.)*. And Easter (dvdoracis) of that 
year was the 28th day of Parmoute. And he went to rest in the 
[1]70th (?) year of Diocle(tian), [on the 7th day of] the month Iepép’, 
[and he was] buried (?) on the 7th day...’ 

These da#a as to S.’s birth confirm one another: a.M. 65 = A.D. 349, 
when Easter did in fact fall on April 23=Parmoute 28. But it is 
difficult to reconcile this with any of the calculations based upon 
older, though less precise, texts *. 


A 3. 


Beside the large painting of Christ in the dome of the central apse. 
As the text is accessible‘, I give only a translation. 


‘ Theodore, painter ({wypddos), of Terbebibe*:—May the Lord, Jesus, 


* ‘Fifth’ is uncertain; but there seems nospace for mpoaame. For the system 
of numeration (‘the 3d twenty and 5’) v. Piehl in deg. Z. xxxiii 130. In Clar. 
Press frag. 65 also ‘ eightieth' is expressed thus. 

* Copy has taxetushe. 3 v. Leipoldt Schenute 42 ff. 

* In de Bock Matériaux 58, and Turaief Mater. po archeol. christ, 1902, No. 52. 

5 Terbe may be Ar. is), a village west of Kolosana (Aba Salih 745). But 
wall in5,b near Ashmunain occurs in the Acts of Ptolemy (Paris, Arabe 150 
f. 102). In Coptic Terbe is found once but cannot be localized (Amélineau Géogr. 
492). It contains the element ephe éwaviss. Ashe is obscure ; cf.? Ash ‘cave. 
Presumably the Armenian artist resided there. 
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the Christ, bless and preserve the life of our God-loving, charity 
(éyd2n)-loving brother, the archdeacon Shenoute, the monk of this 
monastery (yovacr.), the son of the late (uaxdpws) Papnoute. For he 
it was did provide for this picture (A:jwyv"), in the days of our father, 
Abba Paul*, the archimandrite ; my father Zekiél being the second * 
(in authority), Jesus (?) the Christ being king over us‘. Era (xpévw) of 
the Martyrs (uapripwv) 840’ = A.D. 1124. 

On the opposite side of the painting, an Armenian text forms a 
pendant to this®, It toocommemorates Theodore, ‘ painter and scribe’, 
native of Kesun in Armenia, and states that the work was executed in 
the time of Bishop Gregory, ‘nephew of Gregory called Vahram’. The 
uncle here is the Catholicus of 1065-1105 ; the nephew the bishop of 
the then numerous Armenian colony in Egypt, mentioned by the 
patriarchal chronicler* and by Aba Salih’. 


A 4. 
In niche £. 


avTw ntTaer | egoTm ems[ || seonactepron | encor 
gota | qre semsehor | sen om }po[seme] | Tar FO fe 


enc | ex. om.. | marore me | aavera | nuHpe en | 
geneoeAXAla] | mpeaeca | aszarot | epec..| nmuynpe | 
sssma.| 1 line illegible. 


‘And I entered this . .. monastery (wovacr.) on the 24th day of the 
month Iepép', in this year of the era (xp.) of the Martyrs (yapr.) 953 
(=a.D. 1237)... . my fathers David, son of Hibat Allah®, the man 
of Samalot (?)”, . . . son of Mina being .. . .’ 

The year mentioned is the same as in the next. 


* &. von Lemm in Bull. de l’ Acad. imp. 1900, 57. 


? Was in office twelve years earlier; v. the colophon of a.p. 1112, Brit. Mus. 
Or. 3581 B. 69. ’ 


5 $.¢. devrepd pros. 
* Reading, in Turaief’s copy, 14. aghs, 20. MaloT ZIKIHA W, 22. eperc 
NEXNC, 23. Eppar exon. luse a photograph kindly lent by Prof. Strzygowski. 


* Translated by Dashian in Strzygowski’s Kieinasien p. 202; v. also his Dom su 
Aachen 42. 


* Renaudot Hist. 460, 491. " Ff. 2 a note, 47 6. 

* This spelling is characteristic ; v. No. A 2. 

* Perhaps here a translation of ‘Theodore’. 

* Fifteen miles north of Minyeh ; but the reading is doubtful. 
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A 5. 
In niche £. 


[av]w antamiaKacon | (Wolo (gIT]N[poor]m senentoT 
napyXHernicro | moc abba KiprAAoe epexpic(T]oToA- 
Aor | o NeMicROMoe eTHOAIC ciooTT ONPposatte | TAL 
Xponory asapropos CHE avw en | Tamaeooy es enit- 
Tadnepye MNAA | RAQCAP ENTHOAIC clooTT eNcoT TE | 
eastiichoT 1eNH ATW ATI ETINROTS | eNrfae Tponye 
Ncoy aenTaqrTe esensehot | 1enHM avTwW TaNactacic 
enTposerte | eTassearte com sortTagqre essrieho(t] | 
NapasovTe avw aanen[cloc Tanactacic | cor ic 
easTlaparovTTe avw settencoc cov[a] | easmMaparorte 


ATW sAMENCoT OT e[aemiap] | szovTe aT aementcoc 
cov TIT eastiapas[orte] | ATW aanencoc coy xoT[asle 
TID easiM|alpazorte] | avw aemencoc cov ase[nT]e[ajmy 
[eaariapasorte] | ATW aamtencoc coy WelseoTN eaetlap- 
s2ovte] | ATW sanencoc cov wo[TOTE..... 


‘And this good-work (dya6év) was done by the care of our father 
the archbishop, Abba Cyril’, Christodulus being bishop of the city 
(woX.) Siut, in this (séc) year of the era (xp.) of the Martyrs (yapr.) 953 
(=a.D. 1237). And the water (.¢. the inundation) reached the 
lake (?)? of the .. .* of the city of Siut on the 13th day of the month 
Iepép; and it reached our little village of Tronche* on the 14th 
day of the month Iepép. And Easter (dvdoracis) of that year (was on) 
the 24th day of the month Parmoute®. And afterwards’—here 
follows a list of Easter dates, in successive years®: gth Parmoute, 
1st Parm., zoth Parm., 5th Parm., 25th [Parm.], 17th [Parm.], 
8th [Parm.], 21st [Parm. ]. 


The practical object of thus recording the dates of coming Easters is 
not clear. 


? Cyril b. Laklak, 1235-43. . iS preceded by ? émi. 

* ‘Castles’ 9-25, whatever that may here mean ; or (less likely) poe ‘bazars’, 
a word used by Ibn Dukm4k (v 23) in describing Siut. 

* Udrunkah, Doronka, about two-and-a-half miles south-west of Siut. Cf. A 9. 

5 ¢. e. April 19, which is correct. 


* These correspond to Apr. 4, Mar. 27, Apr. 15, Mar. 31, Apr. 20, 12, 3, and 16, 
which are the correct dates for 1238 to 1245. 
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A 6. 


On small wall S. of entrance to ‘secret chamber’. 


ATW QITNTEMponsa [aenTalCanH sett 
[MOvTE] MIMANTORPAT[WP ac}aones 
[st jre. nf JA 
lal 

av]wW Napy HeeaTpi[TH]c * 
[ae |ris[ ]. 5. SUTRAMOT * xenTory oO [ITH] TERY 
cCNOvTAaH *aqyipoorwy fitTerytTo neT/ jeag 
awk efiithagn + gmiticente ficke [MH] 
SENMIKTIH ETAAMETRWTE TIJOPT [arest) 
agqaorne ehoA + oncoy KS senehot [erere] 
hoT EcoTA ON * AYaAER TREOTE[I ONTIPOette] 
TAS HC sfe [erased] Qumegooy semen[iwrT] 
abba aeanacioc MiMaTpiapyX He mpalRote epe ah] 
ha twenth MocioTatoc O NeMicRonoc eT[MOAIc] 
NANO * ATW NTOY MENTACIOITOOTE] Maeaeacy ae[MMECHHT 
TH[Po]T : WanToTcaanToT * gMITIQCOT eTGOORE[e MT] 
SANTEPO NUTOTPTOC * ATW NTAMIATACON Wwe ONT 


sic 


aseoRR Mposene wiwT abba mwanntHe eyo MapXHToc ef 

CONACOCH TA ATWO Tar Ngwopr ATPaeonayroc OaeilaLcowac 

THPION NAMA *LWTCHC seliicwc aATIMOTTE Tagas[ey Ost} 

NeQooy seneniwrT abba RoprAAoc aenToy MenTaqaad seit 

pechrtepoc + ATW NapY NTO EfCTNATWCH ALMENIWT s2- 
N{pocbuTHc] 


sic sic 


ATA WMOTTE * QALTPETOTARLHAD OT WAL Miiaed sest[it ] 
aTQE arasa GwWAN ehoA*NTOY ae aenmoTe sen(Mjecn(HT / 


ATa]avy MRECOM + epernorTe wurte Foose May Nyy sale 
MOTAD €] 

MIpHitiRon * nejohbro smecyaacs/[e 
jMecypoerc enecnHT [ 
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‘And by the foresight (mpévoi) and love (éydwn) of God Almighty 
(wavrox.), it seemed good to[NN,...,the..... J and archimandrite.... 
For he it was, in his zeal (oovdy), did provide these four columns (?)', 
finishing the canopies (or ceilings *) in the two tabernacles (oxy *) and 
the chambers («xvrn‘*) that are beside them. The first he finished on 
the 29th day of this same (?) month Thoth; the other in this [year, ] 
era (xp.) of the Martyrs (yapr.)...., in the days of our father, Abba 
Athanasius, the Patriarch (rarp.) of Alexandria®, the most saintly 
(éovdraros) Abba Joseph being bishop of the city (wéAis) Panos 
(Achmim). And he it was (sc. Joseph) assisted him with all [the 
brethren], till they had constructed them, in the evil (7%. perverted) 
days of the kingship of the Turks (rodpyos*). And this good-work 
(dya6v) was done in the twenty-fourth year that our father Abba John 
was director (épyy7yés) of this congregation (cvvaywyy)’. And he was 
first a monk in the monastery (yov.) of Apa Moses*. Afterwards God 
called him (?), in (?) the days of our father, Abba Cyril®; for he it was 
[made ? him] priest (xpeo8.) and director (apyyyés) for the congregation 
(cvv.) of our father, the prophet (xpo¢.), Apa Shenoute. After that the 
earthquake ® had swallowed the buildings (or rooms or dwellings) and 
[the] ..., they found the place uncovered"; and he and the fathers 
and the brethren did [make] them again. May the God of heaven 
strengthen him and give him a peaceful (eipyyxév) life and subdue his 
enemies . . . he watch over the brethren... .’ 

1 The fem. pronoun, if correct, forbids ordAos, Perhaps orfA7. 

2 A rare word; v. Ps. cxvii 27 = mvedQaw, which the 7riadon (ed. von Lemm, 
p. 26) translates ‘the heights’, pew. In Zoega 618, referring to the hangings 
of the Tabernacle, it may be ‘curtain’. The primary meaning is ‘to cover’; 
of. Ps. civ 2. 

* Here probably the space wherein an altar stands; ¢f Aba Salih ff. 24, 276 
(dome over it), 305 (altar in it), 31@ (north and south s.), 334 (its threshold), 
61 6(=sanctuary). In Mission franc. iv 458 it is the sanctuary, shut in by doors. 
The northern and southern apses suggest themselves, as the side-altars may have 
stood there, and Zoega pp. 107, 108 (lessons read in the southern oxnvq) supports 
this. 

*v. von Lemm, Bull. de l’Ac. Imp. xiiit59. Cf Arab. 95 (also i525), as in 
Aba Salih 2 a. 

5 Athanasius III, 1250-61. 

* ¢.¢, the Bahri Mamluks. An inscription of a.p. 1173 (Rec. de Trav. vii 218) 
refers to the Ayydbid rule in the same words. 

*QOA?. 

* At Belyana; v. my notes on the graffiti there in M. A, Murray The Osireion, 
1904. 

* The notorious Cyril b. Laklak, 1235-43. 

1” A new word, fem. like other compounds of owwas. A great earthquake in 
1112 is recorded (Synax. Tat 3; Renaudot Hist. 490). 

" Cf. Leyden MSS coptes 443 asa etooXen ehodr. 
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Assuming that A 7 is of the same year as this text, the date of 
John’s instalment as director (? abbot) would be 1235, the first year 
of Cyril’s patriarchate. Presumably John is also the archimandrite com- 
memorated in the first lines here. 


AY. 
Between niches a and f. 
MNovTe Poeic eMong semenswr | NapyYHaaTpiITHe ° 
abba Tog | xenroy Menraqey: poorw | senmecnHr 
THPOT ENGINRWT | WYcNTEe NCRTNA * senMcancwAn | 
ehor mitechhag ent ‘not Te Xe 4 nag | novage NIpH- 
MIRON setNecnHT THPY | aseHit Moot nar J nasi | 


K se Coe, 


‘God, watch over the life of our father the archimandrite, Abba 
John. For he it was did, with all the brethren, provide for the 
building of the (or these) two tabernacles (oxyvj), after the uncovering 
of their’ canopies (or ceilings). Lord Jesus Christ, give unto him 
a peaceful (ecipyvixdv) life and (unto) all the brethren. Amen. To-day 
is the 7th of Emshir, era (xp.) of the Martyrs (wapr.) 9757 (=A.D. 
1259).’ 

Apparently records the same work as that in A 6. 


A 8. 
In niche 6. 
aRTON | c. NM eMjxeoTaTcosee ETPENRWOT TOO 
aeittiazo ant | ovaTGoser ae gwhne etTpeTooTe as- 
MMOTTE | TWO ALNTALOTHC asTicwaea * OF[OF] NaI AMOR | 
REWAPCOTWEI Wwe Waswoon am | Mecgoar Naseovit 
ehor + NTeNGIa TaRW | OMMTAtboc + apr Tassees 
Matalle Masore | aMMacnHT anon mehr weyrTeALc | 
TWeTsoch onngmpagic Matasnwma | eemspan sepwasre 
seadicta xeas[anwst] | a line erased | Tipe NTI araeat- 
1 Reading nnev-. 


2 The printed sign for goo but distantly resembles that written. 
VOL. V. Oo 
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neX pe AaTwn eTecnHTe | TEMOT ae eIcOrcN seecoTHt 
ATW ef METH MOTUJO | akareTAMoIA Waovelnc encon 
NAIOTE | AAMMACHNT aeMOTON Mieke ETHAWIZ Mm. .|. Aoc 
asalplysooc gNoTatTane NOHT | aenoTarceTe enanorey 
aeline cke'p)|TRMA Maseeacqy OITHNWAHA serst[i)T | 
eTovaah sampocbHtec ala wenorre | artic meeseait 
TPTN OloTcon wxeasenn | K[a] FO eqle|wuwme moor nar 
cov % [asm] | ehor enn 3 [fej 2. . | Space. 


Then eight lines, very imperfect. The first contains ovcodoc, the 
third orpware aqpmuwhe, the fifth ensctoNn. 


‘.... If it be impossible that fire should mix with water, so is it 
also impossible that the fear of God should mix with the pleasure 
of the body (cGpa). Woe is me! For a time will be when I shall 
not be. The writing shall endure; the hands shall perish in the 
tombs”. Remember me in kindness (déydry), my fathers and my 
brethren, me, the poor and vile (eireAyjs), that is feeble in his deeds 
(rpaéis), unworthy of the name of man, much more (yddora) of 
deacon ... . priest (rpeoB.) of the Christ-loving city (xoA.) Latén which 
is Sné (Esneh). So (8é) now I do entreat you and make to you 
a thousand obeisances (erdvow) many times, my fathers and my 
brethren and every one who shall read .. . .*, that he say with kindness 
(dy.) of heart and good thoughts: God, do thou shew Thy mercy upon 
him, through the prayers of our holy father the prophet (zpo¢.) 
Apa Shenoute. Say with us, all ye together: Amen 21 (times) *, 99 (= 
Amén), so be it. To-day is the 7th of the month Epép, era (xp.) of the 
Martyrs (yap.) 9...” 

The date falls between 1184 and 1284. 


A 9. 
In niche £. 


Ap! Maseeve naka | Me anon Migene | gaenMa ato 
Tiipese | asaw oaenmohe ma | Teaemja asazovte por | 


1 This line may end a former text. 

? This formula in a scribe’s colophon of a.p. 1112, from this monastery, Brit. 
Mus, Or. 3581 B. 69; and something similar in Arabic, Hyvernat Album p., 16. 

3 2 oriAos. 

*naork,. Cf de Bock Matériaux p. 65, and Turaief Materialie No. 55. 
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aslealia,. tooamnec | NUJHpe seaeanapioc pacbaHa | 


sic 
NpeaeTpoONN He MTMOASC | [ctloorT oor [jar sewa- 
peorwesy | Wore NTiMaWoon am] waperteco(ar] sso7n 


sic 
ehorA enToIx Taro [ 


‘Remember me in kindness (dyary), me, the poor in grace, the rich 
in sin, that am not worthy to be called deacon, John, son of the late 
(uaxdpwos) Raphael, the inhabitant of Tronpés' of the city (oA.) Siout. 
Woe is me! For a time will be when I shall not be. The writing 
shall endure, the hands shall perish ... .*’ 


A 10. 

Beside a much-begrimed painting, over the door leading to the 
‘secret chamber’. 
Nt TE nexXE eye | Qapeo emwitg | [ae]MMTAQ epa | 
Tey * aettesw(T)] | errasns ab|ba ebibaseomn | mempechs- 
Te|poc avw Maso|Maxoc nreAI| oc MicTHR[p]al eve - 
avTwW T|cag Nenwt+| NMwHpe Ratalcaps semtap[ys] | 
alaRKON * X[aHA]| MMHpe sen(mana] | hrrTwp mpset | 
mMoOAIC asaearype | Uyaesit meNTOY oles] | mecy[asje 
egovn enmoy[te] . og | aqs poorly) * senm[yAreent 
as |TapyeHacre(Ace semana] | asleqlecone ess[ | 





paz . 310 [ | steyas[ | esprit ostte [ | [st100T] 
ahha wenorte | | ]TAC.... ATION * seaeon[acTH- 
pron] | }Goae Mag-sasenn[ | 


‘ May the Lord Jesus Christ watch over the life and firm establishment 
of our honoured father, Abba Phaebammon, the priest (xpeoB.) and 
perfect (réAXevos) monk, the writer (cvyypadeds*) and master builder‘, 
the son according to the flesh (xara odpé) of the archdeacon (dpxid.) 
Chaél(?), son of the papa Victor, inhabitant of the Christ-loving city 

’ Cf. A 5, Tronche. Presumably the copy here is in error. 2Cf.A 8. 

* In the Paris scala 44, p. gh 6, this (= GLJI) occurs among ecclesiastical 
officers, between xadAroypdgos (_whsS!) and (arypados. 


*o&. cag nanzHhe Zoega 549, TegcmiTHe mcag Rossi Papiri di Torino 
II i 70, 


002 
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(wod.) Shmin (Panopolis). For he, in his love toward God. ... , pro- 
vided [this picture of] the archangel (dpxnay.) [Michael?]; that [he 
might?] pray for .... [father], Abba Shenoute .... holy (dyuv) 
monastery .. .. Amen.’ 


Alt. 


Between niches 6 and ¢, on a space where the upper, later plaster has 
fallen away. 
RE s2H alMospriyrer * ona 
TOT npocono[v] cov am(o] 
TOT aorAo[T] cor 
he... AITAOIcae. N 
saset. OTAI 


Apparently an inexact quotation from a Psalm’. 


B. 


The following numbers are in the ‘secret chamber’. North wall. 

Biz. NeTpaevance | Aron TevTenH | TNO MNKOTI 
aannnog |TiovKe Tina RAaTTE| oo NAAT KOT Nat 
ehoA, ‘the Four-gospels*. Their number, —59, the small and large 
(together). The poor zara Claudius, son (vids) of Paléu*; forgive 


me.’ The first numeral is illegible. So large a number of gospels is 
remarkable. 


sic 
B13. TPAETANTAION NROTI | MOG Ht NaTROEIO *4, 


‘The Four-gospels, the small and the large (together), 50; those 
without bindings (?)*, 10.’ 

B 14. NRACOAIRON sanMenpagic — Maine mempagic 
wMamtocTOAOc, ‘The Catholic (Epistles) and the Acts—These are 
the Acts of the Apostles’. 


East wall: B15. NWAOROC NAPYKEEMICKOTIO’ aestaraeasto- 


' &. Ps. xxvi (xxvii) 9. 

2 TerpaevayyéAuov. 

* Presumably the writer of these inscriptions or the librarian. Cf B 20. 

* Generally ‘sheaths’, I do not know of evidence that Coptic like Ethiopic 
books were ever encased in leathern slip-cases. 
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cv [a dine erased] [(RO]T nas ehodA, ‘The discourses (Adyos) of the 
archbishops and the . . . Forgive me’. 
sic 
B 16. NapyXHenickonosy, ‘(The writings of) the Arch- 
bishops’ *. 
B17. NAPXHEMIcKoNoe KZ cTwocoy, ‘The Archbishops’. 


The remainder unintelligible. Perhaps begins with figures indicating 
the number of volumes. 


B18. Mawase | tovcawpia | NeMicTOAH | Mama ca- 
aoc. 


B 19. NQopoc | [N]ROMpraioc. By combining these two— 
I have no information as to their sequence on the wall—we might 
read, ‘The Book of Ordinances (épos), The History of Cyprian (of 
Antioch), The Epistles of Apa Epiphanios (?)’. 
B 20. ap! Maasreve Nakaiie 
WowKe Nha KAaTTE 
eo MaAHT 
as |io ye iit 
Commemorates Claudius, son of Paléu, as in B12. But here it 
would seem that Miskin is his grandfather. Or perhaps nothing is 
wanting and Miskin is (as in B 22) another name of Paléu. 


West wall: B 21. On the right of B. 22. Little is legible. Lives 
of saints: ‘Apa Paul’, ‘Apa Bésa’, ‘Apa Shenoute’ can be read. 


B 22. 


Mane nbrofe] mu{[ne]Tovah nor nar eho[A] | miotTRE 

Mana KAaATTE TT asastencim | ama Hea MMatpirapyxKee 

ceepoc alla TicHiteIoc swganNHe RWAcashoe ama 

Masi apxeaAAs[THe] ama ovAsac ama [albpagalas] 

Necy.1 Hama ] ama Zemohioc [anja ‘a2axococ 

ReprAdAoc saxty [ ] Mocjaewe [)Me(1wT] wWenorTe H 
sic sic 


aa MOAAW MNamocToOACe alla akra© OTHE. 
‘These are the Lives (Bios) of the Saints—Forgive me, the poor zawa 


1 Perhaps the Festal and other Letters of the Alexandrine patriarchs. 
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Claudius, son (vids) of Miskin’: Apa Bésa*, the patriarch Severus’, 
Apa Pisenthius ‘, John Colobus, Apa Pamin, Archellides®, Apa Elias *, 
Apa Abraham’, the... of Apa..., Apa Zenobius*, Apa Matthew’, 
Cyril and ..., the ... our father (?) Shenoute 8 (copies), Apa Apollo”, 
the Apostles", Apa Matthew the Poor.’ 
A book list similar to the next. Fragments of several of them are 
preserved. 
B 23. ; 
sic 
ubioc n[mjnerorvah ama Magwise) R ama em. . ama 
S@APROC alla aewecHc B ama cissm ama Relipiaitoc 
; sic 
AMA CAMLOTHA aTIA GEWTOPO[c] AMA gepariage ama 
Qwase aasto op[cic] ioc ALNGEOTOPOC nNexortTahtre aeitpe- 
baTHpoc ana huca ethe(njTroTNNocwsea egpar aen- 


sic 


[Me|MiwWT ANA wWilorrTe 


‘The Lives (Bios) of the Saints: Apa Pachém 20 (copies), Apa 
Ep...™”, Apa Marcus, Apa Moses® 2 (copies), Apa Simon", Apa 
Cyprianus”, Apa Samuel”, Apa Theodorus”, Apa Hermime™, Apa 
Pahém with Horsiesius and Theodorus”, The twenty-four Elders™, 


is different. 2 No life of B. is known. 

* Perhaps the work, complete in Ethiopic, of which there are Coptic fragments. 
v. this JouRNAL v 130 note. 

* Fragments of a Sa‘id. Life, but on papyrus (Crum Cot. Osér. xiii note). No 
parchment fragments are known. 

5 No life as yet recognized (cf Synax. 14th Tubeh). 


s a an The same scribe probably in B 20, though the father’s name there 


* I cannot identify this. T Abraham of Pboou. 
® One of Shenoute’s disciples and (?) successors ; Fragts. Paris MS. 129" ff. 9-11. 
* Not M. the Poor; v. below. 10 1 Of Bawit. No life known. 


%t 2 Apocryphal Acts. 

1) Epime (martyr) would fill the gap. A Bohairic Passio, Zoega p. 22. 

18 Of Abydos or Belyana (v. my notes in M. A. Murray The Osireion, 1904). 

4? The Canaanite, whose body was said to lie in the White Monastery (Aba 
Salih 82 a). 

18 Of Antioch. Fragts. ed. von Lem. %© Of Kalamon. 

17 ¢ Stratelates or Anatoleus. 

% ? Herminos; v. Aba Salih 734 note. An anchorite so named occurs in some 
Apophthegmata, Brit. Mus, Or. 6004. 

% Presumably this is the combined version of the Lives ; v. Ladeuze Pakhome 48; 
Butler Lausiac Hist, 1 291. 

%” Fragts. of Encomia by Proclus and (Cyril?) of Jerusalem, Mission frang. I 404, 
Clar. Press No. 42, Brit. Mus. Or. 3581 A. 93. 
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Apa Bésa concerning the resurrection of the body (cya), and our 
father Apa Shenoute’*.’ 

Almost all these works are still partly extant among the fragments 
brought from the White Monastery. 


B 24. On the left of B 23. Little is legible. Apparently a 
list of Lives or possibly Encomiums. ‘... the ship(?)’, ‘ Raphael’, 
‘Za{charias]| the priest’ can be read. 


B25. sthtoc [itjama aewerene, ‘The Lives of Apa Moses’. 
Does this refer to various biographies or merely to the number of 
copies ? 


B26. aaveta meppo ‘Ft, ‘King David, thirteen (copies)’. 
If this is the Psalter, it is an unusual way of designating it. 


B27. Maine mcoowg, ‘These are the Synods’, But the 
word has not usually this meaning. It is often used by Shenoute for 
‘congregation ’, cvvaywy7. 


B 28. Commemorates perhaps the scribe or librarian. ‘ Remember 
me in charity (éyéy), my fathers and my brethren, every one that shall 
read (sic). I, the sinful’ [ 


B 29, 30, 31 are the protective charms, above alluded to; traces 
of another copy are recognizable on the south wall. The copies 
are intended to be identical; certain divergences in orthography 
may shew that they were written from dictation, by different 
scribes. That they are in Arabic, though in Coptic characters, is 
clear from the one phrase which can be transcribed and trans- 
lated with certainty (adpoo &c., ll. 3, 4). In 1. 1 Moses appears to 
be either adjured or (as often in such texts) to be the narrator, and in 
1. 2 perhaps his ‘ curse’ occurs’. I cannot discern against what intruders 
the incantation is directed; in 1. 2 perhaps ‘the worm’ and ‘die’ are 
to be read. In 1. 3 the words ‘the living, who dieth not’ might be 
an allusion to Mk. ix 48. They are followed immediately by a new 
sentence : ‘Go forth from this house’. At the end of l. 4 the being 
addressed is committed to the flames. L. 5 ends perhaps with ‘men 
and stones.’ L. 6 consists of imperatives (and perhaps vocatives), 
bidding the unwelcome visitor be gone. 


1 Or read [m]Rov mmecwasa egpas ax{ te |itsw, ‘The decease of our father 
&c.’, which might refer to Bésa’s Lite of S. 

2 In a colophon from the White Monastery (Brit. Mus. Or. 3581 B. 70) a remover 
of the volume is threatened with all the curses of Moses and the Law. 
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Little can be said of the system of transcription followed until 
more as to the exact value of the words has been ascertained. Three 
aspirates are employed, including noticeably the Bohairic h. w seems 
to be represented by 9¢, as in the Cambridge fragment’. , corre- 


sponds clearly to ¢*, while «x, which represents it in the Cambridge 
frag., does not occur. mm represents \ as usual, and @ occasionally w. 


The text of B 29 is here given, with all variants from the others 
below it. The division of lines is that of B 29 ; the other texts divide 
where vertical strokes are here inserted. There are a few doubtful 
points in Canon Oldfield’s readings, due to ambiguity in the script, 
notably where x and sc are confused. 


1 Ed. Casanova in Bull. de ' Inst. frang. (Cairo) I 1. 
* This recalls the transcriptions in Stern’s alchemistic tract (Aeg. Z., 1885, 102), 
which likewise came from Achmim. It will be remembered that, in the mouth of 


Shenoute—or rather, of his copyists—the sound of @ seems practically identical 
with those of t and x. 


' ARIAL CAHARMLOTCHK CAAHALETETEAREIAT 
AH as | i 
ate A H a 


3 
. TISINHMN * OTAAScPaeoTcH . . CIRATeTOTT . OF 


- 
iInX ‘| aSapae Heer | s2ove 
inyX = *| AS. aan = HZeeicgal S200T 


/ Meg aaneAgeereAAef AE re ssovTasposaent 
30. HaTAe|Tese ALI19 € 
3. K etyAic a Ringe 


7 
2g. Te€AseNTeAoTEEIAACaSpaaicocicaTar 


30. Al ef 9 aAKEEROMe 
3I- Al é 9  IceenoTar 


4 


* supe perlite pole, Pilato spall ha spe py: 
wy. ° gs. Syed oil L. 7 Spek bw ye @,el 
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1 2 
29, MENAPEMOTEICOTPTEO ENNHCOTEIA . IGA... 9 
30. nm| ERoT TED EN T..9- Gapeg | 
3 
m| ErcoTTig em weerAgig 9 


. NTE ip race iTarewy it | adsposasposaspos 
Xovgyiras: i7| it 


Xiq ae. 5 T| 


ker pS OAT dr? pL. 
5 tFrom jas. . o>". 





Mr. C. R. Peers, who has made on the spot an architectural study 
of the White Monastery, the results of which he will shortly publish 
(in Archaeological Journal, 1904), has kindly sent me the following obser- 
vations upon the two inscriptions A 6 and 7:—‘The texts seem to 
refer to the building and not the fittings : the work is clearly something 
fairly large. An earthquake shook down the roof of the church—not 
the canopy of an altar—and a new roof had to be provided. Timber 
of sufficient size was probably unattainable; but bricks were always 
plentiful. So the new roof took the form of brick domes—the 
‘canopies’ or ‘ceilings’ of the texts. And, in order to lessen the 
diameter of the domes, they were made to spring from piers and arches 
of brick, built within the lines of the old walls. The four ‘columns’? 
mentioned in A 6 are probably to be identified with the four massive 
brick piers which carry the dome over the eastern bay of the church. 
The inscription in question appears to be upon the north-eastern of 
these piers. Whether the work finished on the 29th of Thoth was this 
pier or the dome over the eastern bay is not clear ; it seems more likely 
that it was the dome’. The two oxnvai would be the two bays of the 
church then roofed in: that is, the eastern bay and that next it to the 
west. These are still thus covered, and are the only part of the 
building still in use as a church.” 

W. E. Crum. 


1 I must emphasize the uncertainty of the reading here.—[W. E. C.] 


? Such a small affair as the leg of an altar-canopy would not have been worth 
recording. 





Speculum, 


Auct. c. Fulg. 
Donat. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE OLD LATIN TEXTS OF THE MINOR 
PROPHETS. IV. 


HAGGAI. 
I. 


6° Seminactio nite et intulistis minima . 
9? : , Haec dicit Denies Ounnipotens, 


eo > quod domus mea deserta est, vos autem sectamini unusquisque 
10 in domum suam, ” propterea abstinebit caelum a rore et terra sub- 
11 trahet procreationes suas, " et inducam gladium super terram et super 
frumentum et super vinum et super oleum et super homines et super 
12 pecora et super omnes labores manuum eorum. ™ Et adivit Zoro- 
babel filius Salathiel de tribu Iuda et Iesus filius Iosedech sacerdos 
magnus et omnes qui superfluerunt de populo vocis Domini Dei sui 


et verbum Aggaei prophetae, quoniam misit illum Dominus ad illos, 
et timuit plebs a facei Dei 


II. 


g « , . : ‘ : . . ° 5 et spiritus meus 
instat in medio vestrum 


a3 * : 


Interroga sacerdotes, dicens : 


1 6 Spee. lix I 9-11 Cypr. 4d Demet. vi; Spec. lix I 1a Cypr. 
Testim. iii 20 II 5 Spec. iii Il 11-14 Auct. contra Fulg. Donat, xvi 


I, 6. Seminastis] pr d:071 rade Aeye: KS mavToKparwp (seq ras I lit) 4 minima] 
odvya Of 9. Haec] pr ia rovro & Omnipotens] om S €0 quod] propter 
quod S deserta est] pr os N% © 4 (rurs del) sectamini] satis agitis S 
10. propterea abstinebit] ideo cessavit S procreationes suas] fructus suos S 
suas] + ep vas 11. S=C super frumentum] pr xa: em ra op7 GLB 
(exe 26 49) frumentum] cvov R* (arrov N* % & >) super oleum]} +a: oa 
expeper 9 7 Ex (om Compl) 12. et Iesus ad fin. com.] om Q* hab Q™ sinidtr: 
item hab wa: Incous . . . efawocreAev avrov KS 0 Os avrov mpos Q “1 ™7 SP de 
populo} rov Aaov @& = sui] avrov QO" (postea -row) 153 avrew GL (exe 153) B 
verbum] tay Aoyow G& (rou Aoyou Slav. rov Aoyov 23) quoniam] «adorn & 
Dominus] +0 Geos avrov G& Dei} Kupiov & 

Il. 5. instat] epeornxey & 11. sacerdotes]+voyov GH (exc 62 147) B 
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12 ™ Si alligaverit homo carnem sanctam in summo vestimento et 
tetigerit summitas vestimenti aliquam creaturam panis aut vini aut 
olei, si sanctificatur ? Et responderunt sacerdotes et dixerunt: Non. 

3 “ Et dixit Dominus: Si tetigerit inquinatus in anima horum aliquid, 

14 Si inquinabitur? Et dixerunt sacerdotes: Inquinabitur. ™ Et dixit 

Dominus : Si et populus hic, et sic gens ista, . 
omnis qui illic accesserit inquinabitur 


a1 7 e . ‘ ° Ego commovebo caelum et terram, 
22 mare et aridem : ° -, ‘ ‘ et 
convertam currus et sessores, et descendent equi et sessores eorum 
23 unusquisque in gladio ad fratrem suum. ™* In illo die, dicit Dominus 
omnipotens, accipiam te Zorobabel, filium Salathiel servuam meum, 
et ponam te signaculum, quoniam te elegi, dicit Dominus omnipotens. 


ZECHARIAH. 


s™ Et ait mihi angelus qui in me loquebatur 

15 mpieoie sum Hierusalem et Sion zelo magno, * et ira magna ego irascor 
super gentes quae se superponunt vobis; propter quod [ Zyconius. | 
ego quidem iratus sum modice, ipsi autem adiecerunt in mala. 


II. 


II 14 Coll. Carth. Gesta cclviii II 21-23 Tycon. Reg. Sept. 
Zechariah. 1 14 Tert. De carne Christi xiv I 14, 15 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. 
Athan. i 36 I 15 Tycon. Reg. Sept. 


(exe 49 vopuov) 12. vestimento]+avrov@;  vestimenti]+avrov @& aliquam 
creaturam panis aut vini] aprov 7 ePeuaros n owov Et aprov 9 avov 7 ep, N° > (1d) ey, 
t[ov] owov FT %4 (ep~nyaros N*>) olei]+7 mavros Bpwyaros Or si] om &? 
(postea revoc) sanctificatur] ayacOncera: & 13. Dominus] Ayyaos && 
Ayyeos NT inquinatus] + axa@apros G2 i, 1 NX (om N%° 26 49 106) 7 axabapros 
AQ in anima horum aliquid] em yuxn em maytos Tovraw GB Yuxn em Yuxn 
amo may. TouT. A Yuxn em Yuyxny ano mayt. TovT. Q sacerdotes]+«a enay G&L, ® 
(om 68 87) 14. dixit Dominus] amexpi6n Ayyaios Or (Ayyeos N) + nat amev OG 
Si et] ovrws G& sic et Ce hic] iste Cc et sic gens ista] Cc=F omnis... 
inquinabitur] et si illuc accesserit inquin. Cc wat os eay eyyion exer puavOnoera Or 
wat os €av ey. pavd. QO aI. ego] pr enc awag © (exc 48 153 288) com- 
movebo] cew G2 1 H (cerow 40 42 233 310 Compl cram R* 1%) terram] + «a: G& 
a2. descendent] avaByoovra: A Q* (A'xaBns. [sic] O™) 22 26 51 106 (147 ex corr. 
m. rec.) 233 «araB, Or & (exc 22 51 147 233) ® (exc 26 106) 23. meum]+ 
Aeyea: Kupros && signaculum] ws o¢payida Or @ (exc 147) B (exc 106) as op. A 
106 147 

I. 14. Hierusalem et Sion] tr zelomagno]om 49 15. vobis] om && 
quidem] om L modice] minima Z odcya & adiecerunt] composuerunt L 
ouvereOevro Of 


Tertullian. 
Luc. Cal. 


Tyconius. 






































ee Nene 








Speculum, 


Tyconius. 


Cyprian. 


Speculum. 


Cyprian. 


Tyconius. 
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7,8 "In Sion fugite qui conmoramini filiam Babylonis. * Quia haec dicit 
Dominus omnipotens: post honorem misit me super gentes quae 
spoliaverunt vos, quia qui tangit vos sicut qui tangit pupillam oculi 

9 ipsius; *ecce ego iniciam manum meam super eos, et erunt in 
praedam his qui serviunt — et scient quoniam Dominus — 
misit me . . . . 

13 * Timeat a facie Domini omnis terra quoniam exsurrexit de nubi- 
bus sanctis. 

III. 1 } Et ostendit mihi Dominus Iesum sacerdotem illum magnum 
stantem ante faciem angeli Domini, et diabolus stabat ad dexteram 

2 eius adversari ei. * Et dixit Dominus ad diabolum: imperet in te 

3 Dominus qui elegit Hierusalem . : , *[ Cyprian.| Et 
Iesus erat indutus vestimenta sordida, et stabat ante faciem ipsius 

4 angeli. ‘*Et respondit et ait ad eos qui stabant ante faciem eius, 
dicens: auferte vestimenta sordida ab eo. Et dixit ad eum: ecce 

5 abstuli iniquitates tuas. Et induite eum poderem, ‘et inponite 
cidarim mundam super caput eius ° , 


G*. « ‘ ° ecce e ego ‘adduco puerum ‘meum, 
g ortus nomen ei est. ~ © Quoniam lapis quem dedi ante faciem Iesu 
super lapidem ipsum unum septem oculi sunt . ° 


—” 2 : ; ‘ ; ° . : ‘ : ‘ 
9 *Manus Zorobabel fundaverunt domum hanc et manus eius per- 
ficient eam . ‘ ‘ . 
II 7-9 Spee. ii II 8 Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 35 II 13. Tycon. Reg. Sept. 
III 1 Cypr. Testim. ii 13 III 2 Spee. ii III 3-5 Cypr. Testim. ii 13 


III 8,9 Cypr. Testim. ii 16 IV 9 Tycon. Reg. Sept. 


II, 8. qui tangit ad fin. com.] qui tetigerit vos ac si pupillam oculi mei tangat Zert 
g. ecce] pr dior: Or WL (exc 95 185) om OQ (hab Q™) in praedam . .. illis] o#vAa 
ras Sovdevovow avras Gr WL (exc 62 147 238) cxvda ros SovdAevoaow avros 1 A O 238 
oxvda Tos cxvAevovaw avros 62 147 (avrous) illis] avrns T scient] yvwoeode 
Gk -ywaoovra & * (-ceaGe R* >) 49 13. omnis terra] wacacapf @& = sanctis)+ 
avrou (& 

III. x. illum) om & 2. Dominus 2°]+ afore war emripnoa Kupios ev 
oo & 3. erat] om 22 51 ipsius] om && angeli}+v Q 4. qui 
stabant] roy eornxora Q auferte] apede O (-Aere 0%) abstuli]+awo cov % 
(exc 48 153 233) 3 (exc 26 49 106) 5. cidarim] pr murpay nau W (exc 48 153 
233) 3 (exc 26 87 91) 8. ortus] al Oriens C AvaroAny G& nomen est ei] 
om €: & (hab 86) % (hab 49) g. ipsum] rov & 

IV. 9. fundaverunt ad fin. com.] om Q* (hab Q™) fundaverunt] eepeiiooe GE 
eepehiaoay 1 NAQ™ perficient] emredccovow G& emredovow A 
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a” . ° ‘ : ‘ ‘ Illi duo filii opimitatis adsistunt Tertullian. 


Domino universae terrae. 


V. 1' Et conversus adlevavi oculos meos et vidi et ecce falcem Speculum. 


avolantem* . . statura cubitorum viginti et 
3 latitudo cobloren decom. ° Et dixit mihi: hoc est maledictum 

quod exiit ad maleficos qui sunt super faciem totius terrae; quia 
4 omnis fur et periurus ex ea usque ad mortem punietur *. 

Et proferam illam, dicit Dominus omnipotens, et introibit 
in domum furis et in domum periurantis in nomine meo in mendacio, 
et requiescet in media domo eius, et consummabit eum et materiam 
eius et lapidem eius 


VIL. . ‘ , , : , 
9 ° Haec dicit Dominus ‘omnipotens : iudicium iustum iudicate, et 
to misericordiam et pietatem facite unusquisque ad fratrem suum, ™ et 
viduam et orfanum et proselytum et pauperem per potentiam nolite 
obprimere et malitiam unusquisque fratris sui ne rememoremini in 


peer 


11 cordibus vestris. ™“™([Zuc. Ca/.] Et dissuaserunt ne observarent et Luc. Cal. 


12 dederunt dorsum stultitiae et aures suas “et cor suum statuerunt 
insuadibile ne oboedirent, degravaverunt ut non oboedirent legem 


meam . 


oF... ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , . si clamabunt et non 


exaudiam eos, dicit Dominus omnipotens . , ‘ ° ° 
VIII. . 


IV 14 Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 22 V 1-4 Spec. xxiv VII 9, 10 Spec. x 
VII 9-13 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 37 VII 10 Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 16 


14. Illi] + «ow T 62 147 

V. 1. Conversus adlevavi] eweorpeya xa: npa Or 2. statura] pnxovs GEL 
pynxos H A OT latitudo] mAarous G2 | (exc 147 233) (exc 49) waaros A OT 
3. est] om G& (hab 26 106) 3. ad maleficos qui sunt] al om qui sunt S om && 
totius] al om S et periurus] om & 4. illam] avro G&L (exe 62 147) ® 
(om 87 91) avra A> introibit] eeAevoopar A furis et in domum] al om S 
materiam] 7a fvAa @& = lapidem) rovs Acdous Er 

VII. 9. L=S 9. omnipotens] +Aeyor HT iudicate] «pivera: N* (xpwara 
N ¢4,¢. by fratrem] rAnovov & Io. per potentiam] om & obprimere] 
nocere L malitiam ad fin. com.| malitiam unusquisque non reminiscatur fratris 
sui in corde suo Z ne unusquisque malitiae fratris sui meminerit sed nec proximi 
Tert rememoremini] pynoiwaxeto G ® prvnorwaxcare in cordibus vestris] 
Tov adeApou avrov O 11. dorsum] + avrev & et aures suas] + ¢Bapuvay tov 
pn ecaxovey GE N A 12. cor suum] ras xapdias avrwy N* (rnv Kapiiav avrwv 
Na, ¢.b) degravaverunt ut non oboedirent] om & 13. Si] ovrws O& 


ouvrw Q* eos} om G2 X (hab H A QT) 











Cyprian. 


Cyprian. 
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I 5” ‘ . animae 

16 quies(ci)tote ; ,*= haec sunt verba quae faciatis : loquimini veritatem 
unusquisque ad proximum suum et iudicium pacificum et iustum 

17 iudicate in portis vestris, ’ et unusquisque malitiam proximi tui nolite 
cogitare in cordibus vestris, et iusiurandum falsum nolite diligere, 
quoniam haec omnia odi, dicit Dominus omnipotens 

“oo. , ‘ 5 ; : ‘ . P ‘ 4 . } 

pacem et veritatem diligite 

9 * Dicite filiae Sion: Ecce rex tuus venit tibi, iustus et salvans, mitis 
sedens super asinum indomitum 

11 ™ Et transibunt per mare angustum et percutient in mari fluctus, et 
arefacient omnes altitudines fluminum, et confundetur omnis iniuria 

12 Assyriorum, et sceptrum Aegypti auferetur. ™Et confortabo eos 
in Domino Deo ipsorum, et in nomine eius gloriabuntur, dicit 
Dominus . 


XI. ‘ 

16 *Ecce ego suscito pastorem in terra qui quod aversum est non 
visitabit ‘ , ‘ - et carnes electorum 
manducabit, et talos illorum torquebit ° , , : . ‘ 

XII. a a : . Et intuebuntur in me in 
VIII 15-17 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. ‘Athan. i 37 VIII 17 Tert. Adv. Marc. iv 16; 
Spec. xt VIII 19 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 37 IX 9 Cypr. Testim. 
ii 29 X 11, 12 Cypr. Testim. ii. 6 X 12 Spee. ii XI 16 Cypr. Ad 
Novat. xiv XII 10 Cypr. Zestim. ii 20 Tert. De Resurrec. Carn. xxvi; 
Adv. Marc. iii 7 ; Adv. Iud. iv 

VIII. 15. animae quiescitote] Oapoere Gr 16. et iudicium] pr adnbeay G&S 
68 87 pr adndas 62 91 147 pacificum] dixaov A 106 et iustum] om GL 
(exc 36) 3 (exc 49 68) iudicate] «pwere A Q xpware BL 17. tui] al sui 
L Tert avrov G® 22 36 68 nolite cogitare] unusquisque ne recogitet Zer# _ius- 
iurandum] iuramentum S quoniam] quia S odi] odivi S Ig. pacem et 
veritatem] bis ser 8 veritatem] ¢r & 

IX. 9. Dicite filiae Sion] xa:pe opodpa Ovyarep Sew (Sav BON A QO*T) xnpvoce 
Ovyarep Iepovoadnp Ok mitis sedens] avros mpaus xa emBeBnxws Cx asinum 
indomitum] vmo{uyov Kat mwdov veov Ex 

X. 11. confundetur] apa:peOnoera: Or B xabarpeOnoerar 1 12. confortabo] 


confirmabo S 

XI. 16. Ecce] pr dort Ox om 62 147 ego] om GB 22 36 51 (hab N*> [postea 
vas| Q) pastorem]+ampov N° % (rus vas) + anepov 1 non visitabit] ov py 
emoxepnra Ox torquebit] extpuper BH A exorpepa GL 

XII. 10. Videbunt enim eum qui confixerunt al Tunc et cognoscent eum qui 
compugerunt a/ Et tunc cognoscent eum quem pupugerunt Jert in me] +(?) es 
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quem transfixerunt 
XIII. . ‘ ° 


7 ’ Exurge romphaea in pastores ‘ , : . et evellite 


oves, et superducam manum meam in pestores ‘ 
9° ° ° . . uram illos sicut 


uritur engentem, et probabo illos sicut probatur aurum . 


XIV. : : ‘ , : ‘ ; 
33 * ‘ ‘ , habitabit 
12 in Hierusalem confidens, 8 et haec erit strages qua caedet Dominus 
populos, quotquot militaverunt adversus Hierusalem: tabescent 
carnes eorum stantibus eis super pedes suos, et oculi eorum fluent 
13 a foraminibus eorum, et lingua eorum tabescet in ore eorum. ™ Et 
erit in illa die alienatio magna super illos, et adprehendet unus- 
quisque manum proximi sui, et implicabitur manus eius manui 
14 proximi eius. ™Et Iudas proeliabitur in Hierusalem, et colliget 
vires omnium populorum, aurum et argentum et vestem in multitu- 
15 dinem nimis. “Et haec erit strages equorum et mulorum et 
camelorum et asinorum et omnium pecorum quae sunt in castris 
16 illis, secundum stragem istam. ™ Et erit quicumque relicti fuerint 
ex omnibus gentibus venientibus super Hierusalem et ascendent 
quotquot annis adorare regem Dominum omnipotentem, celebrare 
diem festum scenopegiae 


MALACHI. 
I. 
e*, . ‘ ‘ ‘ : laced dilexi, 
XIII 7 Tert. De Fuga in persec. xi XIII 9 Tert. De Fuga in persec. iii 
XIV 11-16 Tycon. Reg. Quart. XIV 14 Tert. Adv. Marc. iii 13; Adv. Iud. ix 
Malachi. 1 2,3 Cypr. De Mont. Sin. et Sion. vi 


ov e[£]e[wevrncay] T 26 68 87 in quem transfixerunt] av@ av xarwpxnoayro O ® 
eis ov efexevtnoay 

XIII. 7. pastores 1°+ pov Of 3) rov moipevay N°? roy morpava A Q* Tov moipeva 
Qo°r evellite] Sackopmabnrw N° * kackopmoOnracay N % > T i:acKxopmad7yao | rat 


A (exonacate B) oves]+77s mopyns A superducam] emorpepo 9 N° > 
(enaga Cr 7B) pastores 2°] rous puxpous B rotpevas tous yuxpous N° (smprob. 
postea revoc, &?) rovs mopevas H A OT 

XIV. 11. in] om & 11, 12. confidens . . . adversus Hierusalem] om N* 


(hab wemoioros [-rws ipse ut vid corr)... em Iknp & “») 12. populos] pr 
navras Of stantibus] eornxores N* (-raw N& > GF) eis] om BRE, (hab A B®) 
a] ex Gano A 13. alienatio]+Kupiov G& (exc 106) adprehendet] emAnp- 
yovra GH emAnyera: BH emAnuwpera AT 14. Et Iudas praetendet apud 
Hierusalem et congregabit omnem valentiam populorum per circuitum aurum et 
argentum Zer¢ populorum] «vedobev & nimis] pr eora: 62 147 15. Et 1°] 
om A 16. celebrare] pr xa: Gr 


I, 2. Iacob dilexi] tr Gr +Aeye: #8 6. suum] + poBnOncera 1 N* * (postea 


Tertullian. 


Tycontus. 


Cyprian. 
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3 * Esau autem odio habui 
Luc. Cal. é * Filius honorificat patrem et servus dominum suum ; et si pater sum 
Coll. Carth. ego, ubi est honor meus? dicit Dominus omnipotens. [ Coll. Carth. | 
Vos, o sacerdotes, qui profanatis nomen meum et dixistis, in quo pro- 
7 fanavimus nomen tuum? * Et ponentes in altari meo panes pollutos ; 
et dixistis, in quo polluimus illos? In eo ut diceretis, mensa 
Domini benedicta est et quae ere annullastis 


Cyprian. 10 ®, , ‘ Non est mihi voluntas 
circa vos, dicit Dominus, et sacrificium acceptum non habebo ex 
11 manibus vestris ; * quoniam a solis ortu et usque in occasu clarifica- 
tum est nomen meum apud gentes, ‘in omni loco odores incensi 
offeruntur nomini meo et sacrificium mundum, quoniam magnum 
est nomen meum apud gentes, dicit Dominus, et sacrificium ac- 
ceptum non habebo ex manibus vestris. 
Speculum. 14 * Maledictus homo qui potens erat, et erat in grege eius masculus, 
Cyprian. et votum eius super illum, et immolat inquinatum Domino; [ Cyprian. ] 
rex magnus sum ego, dicit Dominus, et nomen meum inlustre est 
apud gentes. 


I 6 Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 37 I 6, 7 Coll. Carth. Gesta cclviii ; Spec. 
xlvi I 10 Spec. xlvi I 10, 11 Cypr. Zestim. i 16; Tert. Adv. 
Marc. iii 22; Adv. Iud. v; Coll. Carth. Gesta lv I 14 Spec. lix; Cypr. 
Testim. ii 29 
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II. 1, 2? Et nunc praeceptum hoc ad vos est, o sacerdotes. *Si non Cyprian. 
audieritis et si non posuéritis in corde vestro ut detis honorem 
nomini meo, dicit Dominus omnipotens, immittam in vos male- 
dictionem, et maledicam benedictionem vestram 
5° Testamentum meum fuit cum vita et pace, et dedi illi timorem ut 
6 *timeret me a facie nominis mei proficisci illum. ‘* Lex veritatis in 
ore eius, et iniustitia non est inventa in labiis eius, in pace linguae 
7 corrigens ambulavit nobiscum, et multos avertit ab iniustitia. 7 Quo- 
-niam labia sacerdotis servabunt scientiam, et legem exquirent ab ore 
eius, quoniam angelus Domini Omnipotentis est 


o ® Nonne Deus unus condidit nos? Nonne pater unus est omnium 
nostrum? quid utique dereliquistis unusquisque fratrem suum. . 

1 ™ Derelictus est Iuda et abominatio facta est in Israel et in Hieru- 
salem, quoniam profanavit Iudas sancta Domini, in quibus dilexit, 

12 et affectavit deos alienos. ** Exterminabit Dominus hominem qui 
facit haec, et humilis in tabernaculis Iacob . ° 


17 ™ Exacerbatis Deum in verbis vestris, et dixistis, in qua re exacer- Luc. Cal. 
bavimus eum? In eo quod dicatis: omnis qui facit malum bonum 
est om Deo, et in ipsis benedicet. Et ubi est Deus iustitiae? 


III. ; ‘ ‘ ; Et subito venit Speculum. 
in aa suo Dominus quem vos quacritia, et angelus testamenti 
quem vos vultis ; ° 


3 *Et sedit conflans et expurgans sicut aurum “et argentum et emunr Cyprian. 


II 1, 2 Cypr. Ep. lix 13; Ixxiv 8 II 5 Cypr. Zestim. iii 20 II 5-7 
Cypr. Testim. ii 5 II 10 Cypr. Testim. iii 3 II 11, 12 Cypr. Testim. i 1 
II 17 Lucif. Cal, De sanct. Athan. i 38 III 1 Spee. ii III 3 Cypr. Testim. iii 57 
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dabit filios Levi . , ° ; ° ‘ . : 
77 ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ Revertimini ad me 
et ego revertar ad vos, dicit Dominus . ; ° ° , 
8 §Si subplantabit homo Dominum quia vos subplantastis me. Et 
dixistis, in quo subplantavimus te? Quia decimae meae et primitiae 
9 vobiscum sunt. *Et dissimulantes vos dissimulastis, et vos me 
tro subplantastis, . . . * et intulistis vos pignera in thensauris vestris, et 
erit rapina in domibus vestris ° 


13  Gravastis adversum me consilia vestra dicit Dominus omnipotens, 
14 et dixistis, in qua re detraximus de te? ™ quia dixistis, vanus est 
omnis qui servit Deo, et quid amplius quod custodivimus praecepta 
illius, et ambulavimus deprecantes ante conspectu Domini omnipo- 
tentis ? 
15 Et nunc nos magnificamus alienos, et renovantur omnes facientes 
16 iniqua, et restiterunt Deo, et salvati sunt. * Haec detraxerunt qui 
timent Deum unusquisque ad proximum suum, et intendit Dominus 
et exaudivit, et scripsit librum memorialem coram se timentibus 
17 Dominum et metuentibus nomen suum. ™Et erit mihi, dicit 
Dominus omnipotens, in die qua ego facio, in possessione, et eligam 
eos quemadmodum eligit homo filium suum bene servientem sibi. 
18 * Et conversi videbitis quantum sit inter iustum et iniustum, inter 
servientem Deo et non servientem. 
Ill 7 Cypr. Ad Vig. i; De bono pat. iv III 8-10 Spec. lix III 13-18 
Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 38 
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IV. 1?Ecce dies Domini venit ardens velut clibanus, eruntque Cyprian. 


omnes alienigenae et omnes iniqui stipula, et succendet illos ad- 


veniens dies, dicit Dominus [ Zucif. Ca/.] et non derelinquetur ex eis Luc. Cal. 
2 radix nec vitis. *Vobis autem timentibus meum nomen orietur sol Cyprian. 


iustitiae et sanitas in alis eius ‘ : ‘ 
rie = ‘ * Et ecce mittam vobis ‘Helian Thesbiten 


IV 1 Cypr. Testim. ii 28; Ad Demet. 22; Lucif. Cal. De sanct. Athan. i 38 
IV 2 Cypr. Ad Vig. 6 ; De Pascha Computus 19; Tycon. Reg. Sept. iv 4; Tert. De 
Anima v 


IV. 1. Quia ecce dies venit Domini ardens sicut clibanus et uret eos et erunt 
omnes alienigenae et omnes qui faciunt scelera ut sarmenta et succendet eos dies 
Domini quae venit dicit Dominus omnipotens L Ecce] pr dort Or ® pr ore 
& N*> om A* (B:07t Bou in mg. et sup ras A*?) Domini]omG®H%  eruntque] 
pr wat prefer avrous Or & (exc 62 147) B iniqui] pr ot moowwres Ox Dominus] + 
Tavroxparap G ex] om N°? 2. Timentibus oritur sol iustitiae et sanitas 
in pinnis eius T Vobis ... orietur] «a: avareAe: vpuw Tos poBovpevois TO ovopa 
pou @&  timentibus] al qui timetis C meum nomen] af nomen Domini C 
orietur] al +vobis C sanitas] al curatio C alis] al pinnis C eius] avtov 
A 106 4- Et]omY  mittam] pr eyw & anocreAAw Q 22 36 49 51 


W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


NOTES ON THE DIDACHE. 
I. 


On Baptism sy AFFUSION. 


WHERE and when did Baptism by Affusion come to be regarded as 
perfectly adequate and legitimate? We need not pursue the question 
beyond the first five centuries. 

1. Tertullian de Cor. Mil. 3 says ‘ter mergitamur’. In several 
places he uses the word ‘tinguo’, which means ‘to dip’ (Virg. Georg. 
i 246 ‘Arctos Oceani metuentes aequore tingui’); or to dip cloth in 
vats and so ‘to dye’. The word does not appear to be used of bathing. 
Dipping which imparts a colour or character seems to be its common 
sense, and hence it came to be used of Baptism. 

2. In the third century Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, says that the 
whole of the clergy and many of the laity of that church objected to 
the ordination of Novatian (Eus. H. Z. vi 43, 17) éwet pa éfdv Fv rv 
eri Kins da vooov wepyvevra (= perfusum), dSomep Kai otros, eis 
xAijpév twa yevérOu. It has been thought that the ground of the 

Pp2 


- Tertullian. 
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objection is to be found in the words 8a vdcoy, and that what the 
objectors really meant was that Novatian had been baptized only 
because he was sick, from fear and not in faith. For this reason the 
later canon of Neocaesarea (12) lays it down as a general rule that 
clinici ought not to be. ordained. But this does not appear to be the 
meaning of Cornelius. Just before he says év airgj rj xAivy Fj exerro 
mepixvbeis EhaBev' «i ye xpy A€yew Tov rowdrov eiAnpévar. What he 
dislikes is the informality and apparent irreverence of administering 
Baptism by affusion to a person lying ona bed. It is to be noticed that 
Novatian had not delayed his Baptism (this is the offence against which 
the Neocaesarean canon is aimed), for his sickness and his conversion 
coincided in point of time. Cornelius goes on to say that Novatian 
had not after his recovery received the o¢payis; this was another 
additional defect. But the fact that he had been baptized by affusion 
was in itself an irregularity. 

3. In this Cornelius quite agrees with Magnus, an African Christian, 
who wrote to Cyprian to ask him whether those who had been baptized in 
sickness were ‘legitimi christiani, eo quod aqua salutari non loti sunt 
sed perfusi’. Here there can be no doubt that what Magnus objects 
to is the form of Affusion. Cyprian replies (Z/. 69) that it makes no 
difference ‘quod adspergi vel perfundi videntur aegri’. Let us notice 
that he uses adspfergi and perfundi as synonyms, and that he does not 
add, as he certainly would have done if it had been true, that he knew 
cases when people who were not sick had been baptized by affusion. 
Later on in this same Epistle he writes ‘non interrogentur utrumne loti 
sint an perfusi, utrumne clinici sint an peripatetici’, thus identifying the 
peripateticus with the /ofus. Cyprian corresponded with the Bishops of 
Rome, Gaul, and Spain in the West, and with Firmilian of Cappadocia 
in the East, and was well acquainted with the different usages of the 
two divisions of the Church in respect of re-baptism. But he does not 
appear to be aware of any difference in the method of administration. 

4. So far things appear to be quite clear. It has, however, been 
thought by high authorities that we have a picture of Baptism by 
Affusion, dating from the second century, and therefore long before 
Magnus wrote to Cyprian, in the Roman catacombs. Let us pave the 
way for its consideration by observing that in the Canons of Hippolytus 
(Achelis, p. 96) the priest is directed to keep his hand upon the head 
of the baptized throughout the three immersions, an attitude which 
would be difficult in the case of baptism by affusion, for it was the right 
hand. Tertullian puts the rule differently, de Bat. 8 ‘dehinc (after 
immersion) manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans et invitans 
sacrum spiritum.’ Now in the fresco in question (it is in the Chapel of 
the Sacrament in the Cemetery of Callistus), this appears to be the 
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moment selected for representation. The reader may consult the 
chromo-lithographs given by de Rossi Roma Sotterranea ii plate 16, 
and by Wilpert Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms ii plate 27. The 
scene is a river with rocky bank. The Baptist, naked save for an apron 
round his loins, touches with outstretched right hand the head of our 
Lord, round which water is seen flying off in great quantities. Behind 
the Baptist is the Dove (not in de Rossi). The Lord is standing in 
the river. In Wilpert’s reproduction the right foot of the Baptist is in 
the water, the left is raised as if he were just stepping on to the bank. 
In that of de Rossi both his feet are visible and he appears to have just 
emerged. 

Wilpert gives four other pictures representing Baptism of which three 
are quite parallel to this, except that they do not attempt to draw the 
water dripping from the head (plate 39—second century, plate 58— 
third century, plate 228—fourth century). In all the moment chosen 
for representation is the same, and the priest is seen laying his hand on 
the head of the baptized. It appears to me that Mr Marriott (in 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, article Baptism), de Rossi, and 
Wilpert are quite mistaken in supposing that what we have in the first 
fresco is a picture of Baptism by affusion. The moment selected by 
the artist is that which immediately follows the act of Baptism, and the 
picture does not tell either one way or the other. 

5. Perpetua and some of her companions were baptized in prison: 
so was Donatianus (Passio S. Montani in Ruinart): not necessarily by 
affusion ; there was a /abrum aquarum in the jail. All these cases are 
African; in the East martyrs appear to have been taught that the 
baptism of blood sufficed. In the Acts of St Laurence a soldier is 
baptized in prison from a pitcher, but the Acts are later. Such cases 
were quite extraordinary. 

6. Early in the fourth century we find a passing phrase in Lactantius 
div. inst. iv 15 ‘ut gentes baptismo, id est ... purifici roris perfusione 
salvaret’. We can hardly build an argument on these words. Lactantius 
is a stylist, whose language is largely affected by reminiscences of Virgil. 
Now Virgil uses ferfundo of dipping sheep—Georg. iii 445 ‘ Dulcibus 
idcirco fluviis pecus omne magistri Perfundunt’; cp. with this Georg. 
i 272 ‘Balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri’. It is not quite 
certain what Lactantius means, but, if he means that Baptism might in 
all cases be administered by Zerfusio in the strict sense of the word, he 
does not agree with Cornelius, Cyprian, or Magnus. 

7. About the middle of the fourth century Cyril of Jerusalem 
appears to contemplate Baptism by immersion only. The font is the 
xodupByOpa, the baptized go down into the water and rise up from it 
(xaradvew, dvadvew), the immersion signifies the burial of Christ. While 
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under the water, the baptized see nothing, as if it were night; when 
they emerge they see again clearly as in the day (C. AZ. ii 4). Cp. C. 
xvii 13. 

8. Basil, in Cappadocia, writes de S. S. 15 oiovel yap évOdmrrera: ro 
t8art trav Barrlopévwv Ta oopata... 7d tdwp dowep év rap_ 7d copa 
mapadexduevov, words which would seem to be conclusive in favour of 
immersion, if it were not for the next quotation. 

9. For Basil’s brother, Gregory of Nyssa, Cat. Or. xxxv (vol. iii 
p. 98 D ed. Paris 1638), writes dvri yijs rd Ddwp émiyeduevos kal trodis 
7) ororxeiov: again (ibid. p. 99 D) 1d tdwp tpis ériyedpevor kal wid 
dvaBdvres dd rod Datos: again in Bapt. Christi (vol. iii 372 B) ém 
yap To ovyyevés Tis yas oTotxeiov Td Tdwp epydpevor exeivw Eavtors eyxpy- 
mropev: and again (ibid. p. 376 D) d8ar yap dvjpOn 1d rip tpirov érav- 
tAnbevre. 

Gregory agrees with all the other authorities in requiring the candidate 
to go into the water and stand there. But the water is then apparently 
poured, from the hand, or rather from a vessel (émyeiv, érayrd«iv), in 
considerable quantity, so that the man may be said to ‘go under the 
element’, to ‘hide himself in the water’. Further, as in the phrase 
last quoted he is speaking of the baptism in Jordan, he regards our 
Lord Himself as having been baptized in this manner. In this he is 
followed by the Ravenna mosaics (see Marriott’s article Baptism in 
D.C. A.; the date is said to be about 450) in which the Baptist is seen 
pouring water from a scallop on the Lord’s head. It is just possible 
that the expressions of Basil, strong as they appear, are to be under- 
stood in this way. But the words of Cyril, that while under the water 
the man ‘ sees nothing as in the night’, would in this case be a rather 
violent hyperbole. 

10. About the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century we 
have Chrysostom—in Zp. i ad Cor. Hom. xi (vol. x p. 379C, Paris 
1738)—rd yap BawriLerOa Kai xaradverOar elra dvavevew tis cis adov 
xaraBacews éort cipBodov Kal ris éxeibev dvddov. Here again the words 
are most easily understood of immersion. 

11. About the same period Jerome adv. Luciferianos (vol. ii p. 180, 
Venice 1767) says ‘Nam et multa alia, quae per traditionem in 
Ecclesiis observantur, velut in lavacro ter caput mergitare’. The words 
are put into the mouth of the Luciferian, but as a statement of un- 
disputed fact. 

12. Later we have Theodoret, who speaks of those who are baptized 
by Arians as Bawrifopevor paddAov 82 BvOiLéuevor (Schultze, vol. i part 2, 
p. 985). 

Again Haer. Fab. iv 35 (Schultze, vol. iv part 1, p. 356), he gives a 
curious description of Baptism as practised by the Eunomians. They 
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violate rov dvéxabev rapa tov Kupiov xai raév droaréAwyv rapadobévra Geo pov. 
They immerse (xaradvew, Barrifev) only once ‘into the death of 
Christ’. ‘They baptize and wet with the water only as far as the breast, 
and forbid the water to be applied to the other parts as unclean. For 
this reason, when they baptized in a font (mvedos), they made the man 
stand outside it, and plunged his head as far as the breast once into the 
water.’ Another of their methods was to swathe the body from the feet 
to the breast in a consecrated bandage (rawia), and then pour water 
(xporpépover rod ddaros tiv Katdéxvow) on the head and shoulders. We 
may gather from this that, in the belief of Theodoret, the Oeopds of 
Baptism required that there should be three applications of the water, 
that the man should not stand outside the font, that the water should 
lave the whole body. But further Theodoret appears to have in his 
mind not perfusion but immersion as the right form. Certainly BuOi{ew 
is a strong word. 

13. Add Zeno Veron. (Galland, v 148) ‘ Vos constanter immergite 
. . - Balneator praecinctus . . . Nudi demergimini . . . Superfluentis 
amnis undae subiecti.’ 

The conclusions which I draw are—(1) That down to the time of 
Cyprian Baptism was administered by immersion, except in the case of 
sick people. (2) That Baptism, not by mere sprinkling but by a very 
copious affusion of water, came into use, at any rate in certain churches, 
in the fourth century. (3) That, even in this case, the candidate went 
into the water, and stood there during the administration of the rite. 
(4) That immersion continued to be the general use. 

Now let us turn to the Didache. In chapter vii 1 it is directed that 
Baptism shall be administered as a rule by three immersions ‘ in living 
water’. Harnack is right, I think, in holding that by living water is 
meant running water. In the next section we read—‘ But if thou hast 
not living water, baptize in other water, and, if thou canst not in cold, 
then in warm.’ Living water was not essential, see Tertullian de Bapt. 4 
‘Nulla distinctio est, mari quis an in stagno, flumine an in fonte, lacu 
an alveo diluatur’, But the feeling that the water ought, if possible, 
to be in movement was very strong. See Canons of Hippolytus (Achelis) 
Pp. 94 ‘consistant prope fluctuantem aquam maris puram paratam 
sacram’. Even when a font was used it was so managed that the water 
flowed in and out. See the Egyptian Church Order (cdidem). But it 
is noticeable that the compiler of the Didache introduces a new point of 
casuistry. In the case of invalids warm water might be used. In the 
third section he goes a step further. "Eady 52 dudorepa pi) Exys, Exxeov eis 
Thv xehadiv tpis tdwp. ‘If thou have neither hot nor cold water in 
sufficient quantity (I suppose that this is what he means), then it will 
suffice to pour water three times upon the head.’ The rule may be 
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relaxed simply on the ground that no sufficient supply of water for the 
more regular mode of administration is at hand, whether the candidate 
is sick or whole. Bryennius thought that the compiler must have 
meant to restrict this indulgence to extreme cases, éav dvéyxn érurry tot 
Barricpatos. But Schaff and Harnack do not find this proviso in the 
text, and indeed it is not there. 

‘Here’, says Harnack, ‘we have the oldest testimony for the lawful- 
ness of Baptism by aspersion ; it is especially important to notice that 
the author betrays not the slightest doubt as to its validity.’ It is true 
that he has no doubt upon the point, and it is also true that in this he 
takes a very wise and liberal view. But in the middle of the third 
century Magnus and many others would have doubted whether a person 
baptized in this way, even under stress of necessity, was /egitimus 
christianus, and even Cyprian and Cornelius, and probably Tertullian 
also, would hardly have said that the difference between immersion (or, 
if the reader chooses, such a perfusion as Gregory of Nyssa describes) 
and the pouring of a small quantity of water on the head of a sick 
person lying on a bed, or of a whole person standing on the ground, 
made ‘ nulla distinctio ’. 

To us moderns the teaching of the Didache on this point seems quite 
unobjectionable. But this is not the impression which it would have 
produced in the ante-Nicene church. It struck the editor of the 
Constitutiones apostolicae as novel and risky; hence, when he came, 
probably after no great lapse of time, to work over this passage of the 
Didache, he refused to consider the possibility of an insufficient supply 
of water. ‘First,’ he says, ‘thou shalt anoint with holy oil, then thou 
shalt baptize with water, and lastly thou shalt seal with ointment... 
But if there be neither oil nor ointment, the water is sufficient’ (Const. 
Apost. vii 22). 


II. 


ON CERTAIN POINTS IN THE First CHAPTER. 


The Didache is of course a compilation, like the Afostolical Church 
Order, the Canons of Hippolytus, the Egyptian Church Order, the 
Didascalia, the Apostolical Constitutions, the Testamentum Domini. 
All such collections contain materials of very different dates, some of 
great antiquity. In this they all resemble our own Book of Common 
Prayer. The date at which the collection was made is fixed not by 
the earliest material but by the latest. Thus the date of any edition 
of our Common Prayer is ascertained not by the Gloria in Excelsis, 
but by the name of the sovereign. 
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One comparatively modern feature of the Didache is Baptism by 
Affusion. Others may be detected in the first chapter. I may be 
pardoned for writing out at some length familiar passages upon which 
the argument turns. 

Hermas, "EvroAy B’: "Epydfov 7d dyabov, kai éx trav xérwv cov, dv 6 
Gcds didwoiv co, racw torepovpévois didov ardas, pH SurrdLwv tin Sos 
tim ph 8s. waow didovr raow yap 6 Geds di8ocGa Gere ex trav iBiwv 
Swpnparwv. of otv AapBdvovres drodwcovew Adyov TG Mew diari EAaBov 
kal eis ti: of piv yap AapBdvovres OAiBopevor od SixacOycovrat, oi Se ev 
troxpice. AapBavovres ticovew Sixny. 6 obv dSidois 4OGds éorw as yap 
daBev rapa trod Kupiov ri Siaxoviay reAécar drdas airy érédecer, pyPev 
diaxpivon rive 8G 7 py 8G. eyévero ody 7 Siaxovia airy amhis rercoOeioa 
évdogos rapa TG @eG. 5 ody otrws dmdas diaxovav 7G eG Cyoera. Pv- 
Aacce otv Thy évrohjy Tavrnv, Gs vou NeAdAnKa. 

The reader will observe here (1) that there are no Biblical quotations, 
(2) that the évroAy is the Mandate of the Angel of Repentance, (3) that 
great stress is laid upon the repeated word dwAds. Almsgiving is an 
absolute duty ; the giver is to ask no questions, the responsibility lies 
entirely upon the recipient. 

Didascalia (Verona Fragments, Hauler, no. xxxvii p. 53): ‘Vae 
autem his qui habent et cum dolo accipiunt aut qui possunt sibi iuuare 
et accipiunt. Unusquisque uero de accipientibus dabit rationem domino 
Deo in die iudicii, quare acceperit. Si enim in orfanitate constitutus 
est aut in paupertate aut per senectutis defectionem aut propter 
aegritudinis infirmitatem aut propter filiorum, quia multi sunt, nutri- 
menta accipit, qui talis, inquit, est et laudabitur: altar is enim Dei 
deputatus est et honorabitur, quoniam sine dubitatione pro his qui dant 
illi frequenter orat. .. . Qui habent autem et in hypocrisi accipiunt, 
aut iterum cum sint pigri et cum debeant operari et iuuare sibi et 
aliis, ipsi accipientes praestabunt rationem. . . . Qui ergo dat simpliciter 
omnibus, bene dat, sicut est illi, et est innocens. Qui autem propter 
tribulationem accipit, se pascet scitus et bene accipit et a Deo in uita 
aeterna constitutus glorificabitur.’ 

Compare Mrs Gibson’s translation of the Syriac text, p. 80. 

Probably it will not be disputed that the author of the Didascalia 
is here amplifying what Hermas had said. It will be observed that he 
has both the dmwAds (simpliciter) and the aOdos (innocens) of Hermas, 
not to dwell upon other points. The new features which he introduces 
are (1) the Woe, (2) the Day of Judgement, (3) the Widows and Orphans, 
(4) who are the Altar of God (Heb. xiii 10 ; Polycarp. Phil. 4; Tert. 
ad Ux. i 7), (5) the recipient will pray for the giver. I do not under- 
stand qui talis, imguit, est et laudabitur. The word inguit is not found 
in the Syriac, nor in the Constitutiones Apostolicae (iv 3), where the 
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Didascalia is very closely reproduced. But it will be observed that 
the Didasca/ia still holds that Almsgiving is an absolute duty. 

The Constitutiones Apostolicae again expands the Didascalia. The 
most important change is to be found in the beginning of the parallel 
passage (iv 3), émel xal 6 xipws paxdprov elev elvar tov did6vra prep Tov Nap- 
Bavovra. kai yap elpyrat rddw im’ abrov Oval trois Exovow Kal év troxpion 
AapBavovow } dvvapevars BonOeiv éavrois xai AapPBdvew wap’ érépwv Bovdo- 
pévors éxdrepos yap drodwce Adyov Kupiy To Ged év jypépa xpicews. Here 
we have first a quotation from Acts xx 35, and then the compiler goes 
on to quote the Didascalia verbally as scripture. But still Almsgiving 
is enforced without restriction. 

But where did the Woe and the prayers of the recipient come from? 
From Clement of Alexandria. See the Fragment (Dindorf vol. iii 
p- 492; Zahn Forschungen iii pp. 49, 50; Resch Agrapha p. 99). We 
have two quotations of the same passage of Clement, one in Anastasius 
(this is given only by Zahn) and another in the Catena of Nicetas on 
Matt. v 42. Let us take the latter first. [oupréov éAenpooivas, d\Aa 
pera xpicews Kal trois dgios, va eipwyev dvrarddopa rapa tod iiorov. 
oval 8% trois gxover Kal év troxpica AapBdvovew 7 dSvvapévars Bonbeiv 
éavrois xal AapBdvew wap’ érépwv Bovdopévars. 6 yap Exwv xal de ind- 
kpurw 7 dpyiavy AapBdvwv xaraxpOjcerat. 

In Anastasius Quaest. 14 the passage runs thus: "EXeypootvas dei 
moveivy & Adyos (Matt. v 42) gpyoi, GAA pera kpicews Kal Trois dios. 
dorep yap & yewpyds oreipe od cis darhis yiv GAN cls ri dyabyy, W 
aire xapropopyoy, ovrw dei omeipe Thy eirotiav cis edAa Beis Kai wvevpa- 
tTixovs, iva THs ax’ avrav eixapmias bua Tov eiyxdv émirixys. yéyparras ydp- 
ebroinoov eioeBeis kal eipnoas dvrarddopa, Kai «i py im’ abrod, dAAd mapa 
7 twiory (Sir. xii 2). Nicetas appears to have omitted several clauses 
and to have carried on the quotation a little farther. In Clement, then, 
we find for the first time the prayers of the recipient (this is his reason 
for giving only to people whose prayers are likely to be heard), and the 
phrase Otal 88 rots Exovaer Kai év iwoxpioe AapBdvover, which, having 
been borrowed from him by the Didascalia, is quoted from that book 
as scripture by the Constitutiones Apostolicae. Clement no doubt was 
thinking of Hermas, an author with whom he was familiar, though the 
only phrase which he has borrowed is év iwoxpioe AapBdvew. 

Resch (Agrapha p. 146) thought that the editor of the Constitutiones 
in this place (iv 3) made use of three sources, the Didache, the Dida- 
scalia, and an extra-canonical gospel. For the admission of the last- 
named source he gives two reasons: (1) that the Woe is given in the 
Constitutiones in fuller form than in the Didascalia (this, however, 
is an error due to the fact that Resch did not employ the full text of 
the latter document); (2) that in the Constitutiones the Woe is introduced 
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by the words xal yap eipyra: rddw in’ abrod (that is to say, by the Lord). 
Except for this fact there is no reason for thinking that the editor 
of the Constitutiones had here in his mind more than one book, and 
that one the Didascalia. The cipyra is probably nothing more than 
a hasty inference, suggested by a loose recollection of the Woes in 
St Luke’s Gospel. How easily such a slip might occur will appear from 
the insertion of the imguit in the text of the Verona Fragments. 

We may now pass on to the Didache (i 5, 6): Iavri r@ airoivri ce 
dBov, cal pr daira: waor yap Oéda dSi8ocGa 5 rarhp éx tov idiwv xape- 
opdrwv. Maxdpios 6 didois xara ri évrodiv dOgos yap éorw: oval To 
AapBdvovre «i pay yap xpelav Exwv AapBdver tis, GOGos Eora 5 SF py 
xpetav Exwv Sacer Sixny, vari AaBe cai cis ri, ev cvvoyp 88 yevdpevos 
eferacOjoerat repi dv expage, Kai odx éfeAcvoerar éxeiBev péxpis ob daroda 
tov éxxatov Kodpaytnv. "ANAL Kai wepi rovrou 8 cipyrat: pwodrw 7 éAen- 
pootvn cov els ras xelpas cov, péxpis dv yas Tin Ses. 

In this last sentence the emendation of Bryennius (idpwodrw for 
ispwrdrw) has been confirmed by a passage of Cassiodorus, to which 
Professor Loofs first directed attention. It will be found in the 
Expositio in Psal. xi and runs thus: ‘Omni petenti te tribue. Scri- 
ptum est etiam Desudet eleemosyna in manu tua donec inuenias iustum 
cui eam tradas. Sed si omnes iustos quaerimus, imperatam constringimus 
largitatem. . .. Sufficit nobis ut nos dare aliquid malis artibus nescia- 
mus.... Qui sic dederit, etsi iustis non det, iuste tamen omnibus 
erogabit.’ Resch is probably right in thinking (Agrapha p. 288) that 
the way in which Cassiodorus insists upon the word iustum shews that 
he is quoting not from the Didache, but from some common source. 
This however is immaterial ; in the Didache itself the precept is given 
as a quotation, and the book from which it is drawn can hardly be 
of the first antiquity, for it contains a criticism and a limitation of 
our Lord’s command, which had not occurred to 2 Clement (see 
chap. 16). 

We have then in this passage of the Didache (1) a quotation from 
St Luke (vi 30), (2) close verbal resemblances to Hermas, including 
in particular the uncommon word d@@os, which in the Didache is 
doubled, (3) the Woe (Clem. Alex., Didascalia, Const. App.) in a 
shortened form, (4) a quotation from St Matthew (v 26), (5) a quotation 
probably from some extra-canonical Gospel of latish date. 

Three of these phrases are manifestly quotations, and the last can 
hardly be older than the second century. The Woe may be older than 
Clement, but there is no good reason for thinking that it is; and as to 
Hermas, it is only necessary to point out that his simple racw SéSov 
is in the Didache changed into a definite quotation from the Gospel. 
But it may also be suspected that the xara riv évroAjv, which in the 
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Didache is made to refer to Luke vi 30, was suggested by the ¢iAacce 
Thy évroknv tavrnv Of Hermas. 

It is worth adding that the curious variation on Luke vi 27, which 
occurs in Didache i 3, ipeis 88 dyaraGre trois purotvras tas Kal ovy eere 
x9pov, is found also in the Didascalia; see Mrs Gibson’s Translation 
p. 3; Verona Fragments p. 4 ‘diligite odientes uos et orate pro male- 
dicentibus uos et inimicum nullum habebitis’, Here it might be 
supposed that the Didascalia is following the Didache. But just above, 
in the same verse, we have a very remarkable perversion of Scripture 
in the words vnorevere 5¢ itp tov Swoxdvrwv ipas. For the explanation 
of this precept we must turn to chap. xxi of the Didascalia; see 
especially the words ‘Therefore know, brethren, that our fast which 
we keep in the Passover because our brethren have not obeyed, ye 
shall keep even if they hate you’, but the whole of this chapter under- 
lies the audacious change which the Didache has made in the Sermon 
on the Mount. The Wednesday and Friday fasts, and the fast of Holy 
Week are all to be kept on behalf of the Jews. This is not to be 
regarded as a mark of sympathy with the Jews. The author of the 
Didache has a strong dislike of the Jews whom he calls ‘ hypocrites’ ; 
see viii ‘Let not your fasts be with the hypocrites, for they fast on 
the second day of the week and on the fifth’. He condemns Quarto- 
decimanism, and for a parallel to his language we must turn to the words 
of the Emperor Constantine (Socrates i 9) ‘Let there be nothing in 
common between you and the most hateful mob of the Jews’. Such 
things were not said in the first century (not even by Barnabas), nor 
even in the second. Even the Didascalia (see Mrs Gibson’s Trans- 
lation p. 96) is not as fierce as the Didache; it speaks of the Jews 
as ‘ brethren’, and adds ‘It is required of us therefore to have pity upon 
them, and to believe, and to fast and pray forthem’. Here, again, it 
might be replied that the Didascalia is expanding the hint given in the 
Didache. But the opposite presumption is exceedingly strong, and 
in any case the corruption of the text of the Sermon on the Mount 
cannot be earlier than the insertion of vyorevew in Matt. xvii 21, Mark 
ix 29, Acts x 30. It is surely later; otherwise it would have left 
some traces in the Apparatus Criticus. 

Attention may here be directed to another point. In Didache g the 
Eucharistic Cup is called ‘the Holy Vine of David’. It is an expression 
which causes some surprise, for there is reason for thinking that the 
compiler agreed with Barnabas (xii 10, 11), Tatian (Theod. Haer. Fad. 
i 20), and the Monophysites (Theod. Znconfusus, Schultze vol. iv part 
1 p. 96) in believing that our Lord was not the Son of David according 
to the flesh. At any rate he speaks of Him as ‘God of David’ (ch. 
10; see Harnack’s note). But commentators have asked why Vine 
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of David? because there is nothing in the Hebrew psalms from which 
such a phrase could easily be formed. The answer to this question 
is supplied by Origen (im Zid. Jud. Hom. vi 2, Lomm. xi 258) ‘ante- 
quam verae vitis, quae ascendit de radice David, sanguine inebriemur’. 
Origen is clearly referring to the Greek psalm xxii (xxiii) 5 7d rornpidv 
cov peOioKxov as Kpdaturrov. 

Clement has the same phrase (Q. D.S. 29), obros 6 rév olvov 7d alpa 
ris dprédov tis AaBid éxxéas tyav éxi ras rerpwyévas Wuyxds, 6 Td éx 
omdyxvev marpds eAaov mporeveyxiv Kal émdayiAevopevos. Clement 
is here speaking of the Lord as the Physician and allegorizing the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. He may, of course, have seen the 
Didache prayer or one like it—the prayer is in all probability older than 
the Didache as a whole. But, on the other hand, the phrase may have 
been taken up from Clement into the prayer, and this seems to me the 
more probable view. We have seen that there is some substantial 
reason for thinking that the words ‘Woe to him that receiveth’ were 
borrowed by the Didache from Clement, and traces of Alexandrine 
influence upon the Liturgy (in the emphasis laid upon ‘knowledge’ 
and in the comparative neglect of the Atonement) may be found in 
Didache 9, 10, or in the Sacramentary of Sarapion of Thmuis (see de 
Faye Clément d’Alexandrie p. 252; F. E. Brightman, 7. 7. S. vol. i). 
But we greatly want a critical examination of the Didache in its liturgical 
relations. 


C. Bice. 


STROPHICAL STRUCTURE IN ST JUDE’S EPISTLE. 


In 1896 Prof. David Henry Miiller of Vienna published a book 
on the original structure of the Prophets’, shewing how far poetical 
forms predominated in ancient Semitic literature, from the Cuneiform 
inscriptions down to the Suras of the Koran. A great many publi- 
cations have appeared since, treating biblical books from the same 
point of view. Special mention must be made of the work of the 
Rev. F. K. Zenner, S.J.*, who, independently of Prof. Miiller’s dis- 
covery, had noticed the same fundamental principle of responsio in 
the Book of Psalms. In England it was chiefly R. G. Moulton who, 
by his various writings*, called attention to the literary aspect of the 
different books embodied in Holy Scripture. 

* Die Propheten in threr urspriinglichen Form Wien (Holder), 1896. 

2 Die Chorgesdnge im Buche der Psalmen Freiburg (Herder), 1896. 


% The Literary Study of the Bible London (Isbister), 1896, 2nd ed. 1899; and 
A Short Introduction to the Literature of the Bible, 1901. 
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As Prof. Miiller’s enquiries extended over the whole of the Semitic 
literature (with the apparent exception of Syriac), it was but natural 
that he should have looked to the New Testament, in order to find 
a connecting link between the Hymns of Babel and Assur and the 
Prophets on one side, and the Prophet of Islam on the other. Thus 
he pointed out several passages from the Gospels, especially from the 
Sermon on the Mount, as shewing a parallel and somewhat strophical 
structure. But there seem to be better instances of this, which com- 
prise entire dooks of the New Covenant. Quite recently Prof. Blass, 
after a preliminary study of the rhythmical system in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’, has given us the whole text of it, shewing its rhythms’. 
Since Mr J. B. Mayor’s excellent edition of The Epistle of St James* all 
New Testament scholars are aware of the many traits of literary art 
contained throughout this notable document from the pen of this 
‘brother of the Lord’. 

It is well known to all that a bond of literary parentage, as it were, 
connects the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Catholic Epistles, except 
St John’s; a fact which made Deissmann distinguish them, by the 
common name of ¢efisiles, from St Paul’s Zet¢ters, properly so called‘. I 
have tried, in two articles in the Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie*, to 
expound the whole poetical structure of the Epistle of St James. In 
this paper I intend to do the same for the pastoral writing of his brother 
St Jude. The analogy between the two is, in fact, a very strong one, 
although there are differences, such as we should expect to find in 
different authors belonging to the same literary school. 

That an answer to a question of history may not rest solely on a 
more or less hypothetical view, let us first lay before the reader what 
positive tradition has to say on the point in question. Having arranged 
the whole of James and Jude, and provisionally also 1 Peter, in or{xo., 
verses and stanzas, I went on to compare the editions of our oldest 
biblical MSS, and found, chiefly in 4, nearly all the divisions of verses 
marked by separating points, and the greater divisions by the kind of 
alinea which those codices employ. To a lesser extent the same is to 
be seen in B and C;; least of all, but not wanting altogether, in &. 

I am well aware that this punctuation, often in a very general way, 
is said to have been added by a later hand. With regard to the Gospel 
text, which has been the object of far more discussion than the rest 


1 Theolog. Studien und Kritiken, 1902, p. 420 ff. 

2 (Barnabas-) Brief an die Hebréer Halle, 1903. 

* London (Macmillan), 1892, and ed. 1897. 

* Bibelstudwn p. 190ff, Engl. transl. Edinburgh (Clark), 1901; p. 3ff. Cf. 
‘ Epistolary Literature’ in Encycl. Bibl. 

® Innsbruck (Rauch), 1904, pp. 37-57, 295-339 
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of the New Testament, this alleged deficiency of original punctuation 
may hold its ground ; in the Epistles, and partly already in Acts, these 
divisions are much more numerous and, as it seems to me, in the main 
due to the very scribes of our codices, who took them over from the 
texts they copied. At all events the spaces left vacant’ cannot but 
bear a first-hand origin, even if the dots should have been added later. 
I am referring first of all to A, for which I have compared Woide’s 
edition with the Facsimile edited by the British Museum for the whole 
text of James; for Jude I had Woide only. In a few instances in St 
James Woide has left out a point, clearly visible in the photographical 
reproduction, and, on the other hand, there are a few points in Woide, 
where the Facsimile has only a space. In, for which we must rely 
upon Tischendorf’s edition, there are very few points. In B they seem 
to be due to the same hand which retouched the whole writing’; 
nevertheless, here also there are small spaces left vacant by the first 
hand. 

Thus the codex Alexandrinus directly shews certain divisions of our 
text of St Jude as well as of St James’s Epistle to have been in existence 
at least in the fifth century ; and the Vaticanus seems to lead us back 
as far as the fourth century. But since traces of these divisions recur 
in MSS presenting an independent text, there is an a priori probability 
that they come down from a much earlier time, in fact finally from 
a common original. This probability is strengthened by the very 
accidental character presented by the distribution of these dividing 
points, if each MS is taken by itself. No reason can be given for 
putting one in one place and leaving it out in so many other places 
where the same conditions appear to demand a point. Moreover, 
if we compare the points taken from the different codices, they fit in 
with one another admirably, and therefore seem to be the remains of 
a system, of which each MS has preserved more or less numerous traces. 

Our vellum MSS are the successors of papyrus-rolls, and seem to 
have superseded the classical book-material in the course of the third 
century. Now, according to Mr F. Kenyon, ‘aids to the reader, such 
as accents, breathings, and punctuation, are not so wholly wanting 
in papyri as they are in the vellum manuscripts of the uncial period .. . 
several literary papyri have a rudimentary system of punctuation’.* 


1 For B they were already noticed by Tischendorf. 

2 Probably; so E. Maunde Thompson Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography 
London (Trabner), 1893, p. 150. C. R. Gregory Prolegomena to the Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece by Tischendorf, 8th ed. Leipzig (Hinrichs), 1894, p. 359, assigns 
this to saec. x or xi. 

8 Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament London (Macmillan), 
1901, p. 22. Cf. id. Palaeography of Greek Papyri Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1899, p. 27 f. And Thompson, of. cit. p. 69 f. 
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As a matter of fact, the use of the Jaragraphos, still to be found in B, 
seems no longer to be understood by the scribe of 4%. All proba- 
bilities therefore seem to point back to the papyrus period of the New 
Testament textual tradition as acquainted with a system of dividing 
points in the Catholic Epistles. 

Although these divisions very frequently coincide with the syntactical 
clauses of the sentences, they nevertheless seem rather to be employed 
for other than for grammatical purposes. As we know from St Jerome?, 
it was the custom, for the sake of delivery in the schools of rhetoric, 
to divide the classical orators into cola and commata, and St Jerome 
himself applied the system to the Prophets, without intending to make 
them poetry or verses. The Prophets have turned out to be written 
in verses. As for the New Testament epistles the traditional sections 
are believed to be marks for public reading, and therefore of a secondary 
origin. The names of Euthalius and Ammonius tell us what they 
generally are considered to be. They may be reading marks, but are 
they nothing more than that? The isolated divisions are indeed 
unable to teach us anything more about their nature. But may they 
not do so if taken as a system? The /oints may have been introduced 
for that purpose ; but if we view them in conjunction with the original 
composition of the writings, the divisions, indicated by these points, 
appear to have their origin in the author’s mind. 

Taking the sections according to their meaning as a basis we get fifty- 
four (fifty-five) lines or verses in St Jude. Of these ten are not indicated 
by a point in 4; but in one place (v. 24*) there is a lacuna in the 
text ; in one (6*) there is a space without a point ; in four cases (vv. 5°, 
7*, 15%, 17>) there is the end of a line; and in three places only 
(vv. 3°, 7°, 17%, 24>) we are altogether left without any sign of division 
in this codex. In thirty-four places B confirms the division found in 
A, whereas & has a mark in seven places only. 

There are, however, other points in A, and even seven in B, which 
do not fit in with the end of a verse. Thus A frequently, though not 
regularly, puts a point before xai. The same is to be found in the 
text of James. Deducting these cases, fourteen points remain, falling 
within a line or verse. Most of these separate either single words, 
as vv. 12° and 19, the co-ordinate adjectives, or short clauses, e.g. 4* after 
mpoyeypappévor, 6° after didios, 8° after aferotow, 10” after éxicravras, 
&c. For the points which appear in v. 5%, after drag, and 11°, after 
BaAadp, no reason, it would seem, can be given. For11”see below*®. In 
12° the two a’s succeeding one another immediately account for the point. 


1 Thompson, sbid. p. 69. 
2 Praef. in libr. Isaiae, Migne P. L. xxviii, 771 8B. 
* Division of orixo:. 
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The result is, I think, that we may safely take the sections in 4 as 
giving in the main the verses upon which the stanzas are constructed— 
provided that there are such things as stanzas in the epistle. It is 
again the codex Alexandrinus that has preserved traces of the strophical 
system, but only imperfectly. Besides the points dividing verses, there 
are the a/ineas coinciding with the strophical divisions, as indicated 
by the meaning and the style. In eleven cases (out of fifteen) they 
are as we should expect to find them, in four cases the a/inea is wanting 
(before vv. 7, ii, 16, 20), and in two cases there is one evidently 
redundant (vv. 128 and 13%). 

After consideration of these data in the oldest MSS, the more 
hypothetical a priori view of our thesis becomes a question of inter- 
preting an established fact of positive tradition. 

Sections and lines have been preserved in sufficient completeness 
to restore the whole system by filling up the gaps according to the 
analogy of those directly preserved. If we do this, we find a regular 
sequence of lines (verses) within the sections as well as of the sections 
themselves. But there is another element, and this a fundamental 
one of all Hebrew poetry—the parallelism of oriyo. within the lines. 
The external evidence for this, it is true, is very scarce. Out of the 
twenty-four points in A not marking the end of a line, 19 (20) may 
and should be taken as dividing the o7vixo., four (five) only remaining 
for which the verse-system gives no account. It follows that those 
divisions will contain to some extent a hypothetical and subjective 
element. Possibly even a stichos-point may in one case or another 
have been taken for a verse-point ; but this a priori uncertainty cannot 
affect the whole arrangement in any way, and in most cases the internal 
reasons amply supply what is wanting to the external proof. Again, 
the parallelism of oriyo., we must allow, is comparatively seldom of 
the strictest kind, Lowth’s synonymous parallelism, or even the antithetic, 
but, as in other didactic writers, e.g. many passages of Ecclesiasticus, 
and very generally in the Psalterium Salomonis, the synthetic prevails, 
although the other kinds are not altogether wanting. Thus vv. 1 and 2 
themselves are fair examples of the parallelismus membrorum. The 
change of distichs and tristichs in the verse increases the difficulty 
of reconstruction. The final decision as to whether St Jude’s Epistle 
is to range with the poetical writings of Hebrew literature in Greek 
dress lies with the inner criteria of the text. This I take from 
Westcott-Hort’s edition. 

That there are abrupt transitions, and therefore sections intended 
by the author, nobody reading the epistle can fail to notice, even 
if the question as to the nature of the preserved points and alineas 
were dismissed altogether. At once we may detach the address (vv. 

VOL, V. Qq 
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1, 2), and the conclusion (vv. 24, 25), from the main body of the letter; 
the address itself being divided into three, the conclusion into four, 
or possibly five, verses. Again, there is an introduction (vv. 3, 4), giving 
the reason for which the letter is written, divided into twice three 
verses. Another mark of division is v. 11, where the apostle, after 
an objective exposition, directly attacks those who have provoked his 
warnings, directing against them ‘the only Vae! pronounced by an 
apostle’. Here again we have three verses. 

Turning first to what precedes v. 11, we find four facts mentioned : 
two instances of Divine judgement on human sin, the sin of unbelief 
and the sin of immorality (vv. 5 and 7); two facts again connected 
with the sin and punishment of the angels (vv. 6 and 9g), facts also 
which apparently are concerned with immorality and unbelief. Three 
lines here are dedicated to each of the four facts; but the two latter 
(vv. 7 and g) are followed each by two lines (vv. 8 and 10) comparing, 
in clearly parallel forms, the present sinners, against whom St Jude 
warns the faithful, with those who have been chastised so severely 
by Divine justice. 

What follows after v. 11 is partly a double reproach against these 
enemies of Christ, of five verses each (vv. 12, 13 and 14, 15), and two 
verses resuming the whole (v. 16), and pointing back to v. 12 by a 
marked anaphora, forming thus a transition to the next group. After 
this there remain two sets of admonitions directed to the faithful, 
formed, like the two reproaches, by 2 x 5 verses (vv. 17-19 and 20-23). 

Having traced out the lines on which the whole epistle is constructed, 
we may arrange the text itself, after what has been stated, in the follow- 
ing manner : 

NB. * marks the points, A the alineas in the codex Alexandrinus 
ed. Woide. 

1 ‘Tovdas 

"Inood Xpicrod Soddos, ddeAdos Se "TaxdPov, * 

tois év Oe rarpi yyarnpévors cal "Incotd Xpurro rernpypévors 
kAnrois: & 

Aeos tpiv cai eipyvy® kal dydarn tAnOuv Gein. A 





"Ayarnroi, 
mwacav orovdry trovovpevos Tept THS KowHs Hav owrnpias. * 
ypapev tpiv 
dvayxnv Exxov ypdiat tpiv mapaxadav éraywriler Oar 
TH drag rapadobeion Tois ayios riore. A 
4 Ilapewedinoay yap twes dv- of radar mpoyeypappévor® 
Opwrrot, eis ToUro TO Kpipa, acePeis, * 
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TH Tov Beov Huav xdpira 
kai Tov povov Seororny® Kal Kv- 
plov Hpiav 


mapatilévres eis doréXyeray * 
"Inooiv Xpurrév dpvovpevor. A 





5 ‘Yropuvica 8 tpas BovAopat, 
re Kipwos Aadv® 
7d Sevrepov rois pi) rwre’- 
oayras 
6 *AyyéAous Te rods pi) THPHTaVYTAS 
GANA dzrohurovras 
els xpiow peyddys pépas 


eidéras drat * rdévra', * 
éx yns Alyirrov cwoas 
arodecev. A 


TH éavtav dpyny (*) 
70 ito oixytypiov ® 
Seopois didious * 

tro Coov rernpyxerv. * 





7 ‘Os Xd8opna* Kai Topoppa * 
Tov Gpovov Tpdrov ToUTaS éxrop- 
vevoarat * 


mpoxevrat detypa 

‘Opoiws pévror Kal obrot 
odpka pev puaivovor, * 

“O 8& MixanrA 6 dpydyyedos, 


> > 
ovK éroApnoey 
GANG elev 
Otro: 82 doa pév odk ofdacw 
o ‘ ~ 
doa dé pvorkas 


s +4 ‘ > , 
kai al epi avras moX«s, 


S 2 a > / 4 ee 
kal dreMotoa dricw capxos érépas, 


mupos aiwviov 
Sixny iréxyovoca. A 
évurrvialopevot 

, de > 6 a“ a 
xupuoryta 5é¢ aberovow, 


ddgas 5¢ BrAardypotow. A 


Gre TO Sia BorAw Siaxpwopevos 
dueA€yero wepi rod Mwvoews owpartos,* 
xpiow éreveyxety BAardypias, * 
eruryunoat oor Kipuos. A 
Braodnpodtov, * 

as Ta GAoya Coa ériorayrat,* 

> 4 6. ‘4 a 

€v rovtows pOeipovrar. 





Ovai atrois, 
kal tT wAdvy Tov Badaap * 
Kal TH dytiAoyia tod Kopé 


rt TH 686 Tod Kaivy éropevOnoay, * 
puobod efexvOnoay, * 
drwovto. A 





Otrof ciow of év Tais dydrats 
tov 
vehédar dvvdpou 
dévdpa POworwpwa.® dxapra ® 


omAddes Tvvevwxovpevot, 
adpdBus éavrods rowpaivovres, A 
id dvéywv tapadepopevat, * 

dis drofavovra éxplwhévra, * 


1 AL. eid. ipas wavra—eld. ip. rodro cf. Tischendorf, # h. J. 
2 Al. Sri xipios Graf Aadv cf, Tischendorf ; 7: 6 Aadv ... owoas cf. Hort, Notes on 


Select Readings, i. h. 1. 


Qq2 
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13 Kvpara dypia Gardoons 
dorépes whavaras 


"Expodyrevoey 8% cai rovros 
Sod #ADev Kipios 


~ , 
moujoa. Kpiow Kara. wavrwv ® 


14 
15 
rept mavrwv Tov épywy doeBeias 


avTav 
‘ s , aA A 
kal wept mavTwv Tov oKAnpov 
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érappifovra ras éavriv aicyivas, A 
ols 6 Loos rod oxdrév 

eis aiava rernpyta. A 

€BSopos dr "Adan ‘Evy Aéyww® 
év dyias pupidow aidrod, * 

at éhéyéar wayras 

tous doeBeis 

dv noéBnoay * 


dv é\dAnocay xar’ abrod*® 
dpaprwroi doeBeis. ® 
xara Tas érBuplas abrav ropevdpevor, * 


Oavpalovres rpdowra. 
dperias xdpw. X 





16 = Obrof elow yoyyvorai, peppi- 
potpor, ® 
kal 7d ordpa airav dade 
trépoyxa, * 
17 ‘Ypets 8€, dyaryroi, 


tro tév drocTéAwy 
18 dre éXeyov bpiv 
Kara Tas éavtaov érOvpias ropevd- 
pevoe 


19 otroé ciow of drodupifovres 


20 «“Ypeis 8é, dyamyroi, 
21 év rvevpare dyiw mporevxdpevot, 


mpoodexdpevot TO EXeos TOU KU- 
piov 7pav 

Kal ols pay éXeGre? Svaxpwo- 
pévous ® 


23 ois dé édcGre év PdBw, * 


22 


pynoOnre trav pnydruv ® 

TOV Tpoeipnuevwv 

Tov Kupiov Huadv "Inco Xpurrov- 
én’ éoydrou xpdvou ® 

évovras éumraikras ® 

Trav doeBeav. * 


prxixoi, ® 
mvedpa. pt) Exovres. ® 


éroixodomowvres EavTos 
TH éywrary tpov ricte, * 
éavrovs év dydary Geod rypycare® 
"Inood Xpuoroi * 

> ‘ 7 a 
eis Cav aiwnov. 
owlere éx rupds dprafovres, * 


pucodvres Kal Tov dad THs carxds 
éomAwpévov xirava. A 





T@ 82 dvvapevy pudrdga tas 


amrraigtous ® 


24 


1 Cf. Hort, Select Readings. There is no need to take either the first ofs as 
relative or the first éAeGre as indicative ; éAcGre.. . owere is a simple asyndeton. 


- _ ld 
kal orpoa. xateviorvov ris Sd€ys 
avrov ® 
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dpapous év dyadAudoe 


25 povy GeO owrpt Hpov Sua “Incod Xpurrod tod Kupiov jpaov 
86fa* peyadoovvn kpaéros Kai éfovcia * 
mpd Tavros Tov aidvos® kal viv,® Kai cis rdvras Tovs aidvas: duyv. 
OF: po mays Tov alavos ® kal viv ® 
kai eis wdyras Tovs alévas. dun. 


The address (v. 2) determines as the recipients of the letter those 
who not only have been cad/ed, but also preserved in Jesus Christ, this 
being the distinctive epithet. 

Then follows an introduction (vv. 3, 4), giving the reason why the 
apostle is about to write his epistle : seducers have crept in who (1) turn 
the grace of God into lasciviousness and who (2) deny our only Lord 
Jesus Christ. These are the two points to be treated. 

The first part (vv. 5-10) is the objective exposition, proving by 
examples how dangerous these two sins are. In the two cases given 
first nothing is done but to put the sin and its punishment before the 
readers. The order, however, in which the facts are mentioned is 
opposite to the order of the enumeration in the introduction: there 
immorality is pointed out first and the unbelief and blasphemy follow ; 
here the first is an example of unbelief (the Israelites), the second 
of self-degradation (the angels). Of the other instances (vv. 7 and 9) 
an explicit application is made, comparing the seducers’ sin with the 
examples proposed. Again there is an inversion of order: here the 
sin of Sodom and Gomorrha precedes, and the unbelieving blasphemy 
is stigmatized by an é//ustratio a contrario (St Michael), which is all 
the more effective. As the first application (v. 8) includes a transition 
to the second example, so the second (v. 10) concludes this passage 
by pointing back to its preceding section. Here we have, therefore, 
a good example of concatenatio between the two sections as well 
as of inclusio, two features so familiar to Semitic poetry. 

Verse 11 concludes this demonstrative part by a vehement denounce- 
ment of Divine vengeance, maintaining, however, the objective colouring 
by alluding to three further examples of sin and punishment: Cain, 
Balaam, and Core. As Mangold? points out (after Ritschl), what is 
common to all of these three is the connexion of their sin with Divine 
worship; so the seducers appear to have been religious leaders and 
teachers, not only members of the Christian brotherhood, seducing 
others by their bad example. The same seems to be indicated else- 
where. 


2 Al. 36a wat peyadootrn. 
? F. Bleek Zinleitung in das Neue Testament 4th ed. Berlin (Reimer), 1886, 
Pp. 722 f, note. 
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Before analysing the second part of the epistle, the admonitions, 
it may be noticed that hitherto a stanza of three lines is predominant, 
represented by six instances; and in the two other cases the five lines 
are grouped into three and two. It is also noteworthy that the same 
two sins are mentioned at least three times, the order being every time 
inverted *. 

Passing on to the admonitions, in the first part (vv. 12, 13), the author 
first describes the desolate condition of those against whom he warns 
his readers, heaping up similes from nature, repeating again their twofold 
sin in the last two lines. Then he goes on to announce the judgement 
to come upon them, touching again, in the two last lines out of the 
five, upon the double crime. And a further repetition, that these are 
the sins of the false prophets he is fighting against, separates these two 
stanzas of five verses from the other couple which contain his advice 
to the ‘beloved’. In the former there was a somewhat obscure 
anaphora (responsio): (v. 12) obroi ciow, (v. 14) émpopyrevocey 8% Kai 
tovras and (v. 16) obroi ciow; here it is quite clear: (v. 17) dpeis dé, 
dyarnroi and again (v. 20) ipeis 5¢, dyarnroi. The first five lines here 
also are against immorality and concupiscence of the flesh, the latter 
insist on faith and worship of God, in fact of the whole Blessed Trinity 
(v. 21); and the last line, turning back to the defilement of the flesh, 
forms an even clearer inc/usio than the mere formal anaphora in 
vv. 12 and 16 of the preceding stanzas. 

Verses 24 and 25 are the epilogue, into which, even to the end, the 
two things needful to the brethren, steadfastness in faith before God's 
glory and unspottedness in joy, the opposite to the often mentioned 
twofold sin, are introduced for the last time, thus pervading the whole 
writing from the introduction (vv. 3, 4), in which we may find the first 
trace of it, down to the very last sentence, the concluding doxology 
(vv. 24, 25). 

After the foregoing analysis, we think no serious difficulty can be 
brought to disprove the existence and main lines of the strophical 
structure. 

A few remarks may be added comparing St Jude’s epistle with 
St James, in which I first observed the same fundamental rules of 
artistic composition as have been just shown in Jude. Both epistles 
begin with a demonstrative part (Jas. ii 1-iv 12; and Jude 5-11), 
followed by a series of admonitions (Jas. iv 13-v 18 ; and Jude 12-23). 
In both cases the admonitions are grouped into two pairs, the former 
two being directed against those who imperil the ‘brethren’ (Jas. iv 
13-17; vV 1-6; Jude 12, 13; 14, 15), and the latter to the ‘brethren’ 


1 Only by Mangold, of. at. 722 note, has attention been called to this fact, and 
there only to a part of it. 
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themselves (Jas. v 7-12; 13-18; Jude 17-19; 20-23). Again, in 
both epistles an introduction precedes the treatise, in which the particular 
propositions are slightly indicated (Jas. i 2-8; Jude 3, 4). An address 
(Jas. iz; Jude 1, 2), and a conclusion (Jas. v 19, 20; Jude 24, 25), are 
added to both of them. Further, there is in both the same inversion of 
order of the parts between the enuntiatio and the treatise itself, which in 
each case goes over the questions under discussion twice (Jas. ii 1-iii 14, 
and iii 15-iv, 8®; Jude 5, 6, and 7-10), the second time being in 
chiastic position in comparison with the first. Concatenatio and 
inclusio are found in both epistles, more frequently in James. The 
same abrupt transitions strike the reader in both letters. In fact, the 
fundamental laws are the same. 

But there are differences as well as likenesses. St James’s writing 
is more than four times as long as St Jude’s (108 vv.: 25), and is in 
consequence more complicated. The subjects treated by St James 
in his demonstrative part are three (ii 1-11 ; ii 12-26; iii 1-14—again, 
iii 15-18; iv 1-3; iv 4-8*). St Jude has only two(v. 5; 6; again, 7, 
8; 9, 10). The greatest difference, however, if the composition is con- 
sidered as a whole, consists in the insertion of a preparatory part (i 8- 
25) in James, between the infroduction and the treatment of his proper 
subject, leading up to the enuntiatio partium. This is given, not 
as in Jude (v. 4° °¢), at the end of the introduction, but separated from 
the other parts (i 26, 27), in the same way as the resuming lines after 
the second treatment of the main questions (Jas. iv 8°-12 ; Jude v 11). 
On the other hand St Jude has inserted two lines between the re- 
proaches against the enemies and the exhortations to his readers (v. 16), 
whereas in James (v 6) at this part the formula of transition belongs 
to the second reproach itself. This comparison of the arrangement 
shews that the two epistles throughout run parallel to one another ; 
how far, may be gathered from the following comparative scheme : 


Address, Jas. i 1. Jude 1, 2 
Introduction, » 12-8 o Se 
Preparatory Part, 9 19-25 _ 
Announcement, 9» 126, 27 — 

First Treatment, » li I-11; 12-16; iii1-14,, 5, 6 

Second Treatment, » lii 15-18; iv 1-3; 4-8" ,, 7,8; 9, 10 
Resuming Admonition, , iv 8°-12 a 
Reproaches, » iV 13-17; Vv 1-6 = 28295 84,85 
Transition, _ — o = 
Exhortations, » V 7-12, 13-18 9» 17-19; 20-23 
Conclusion, » V IQ, 20 ao a 


The difference in the arrangement of the logical parts, is greater than 
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the difference in the internal structure of these parts themselves ; those 
of St Jude being nearly all built up by one or two single and simple 
stanzas, while in James they are most of them groups of stanzas, 
united by an artificial order; and again in most cases the stanzas are 
of a more complicated construction, by which the greater number of 
lines coalesce into a strophical unit. 

Except the address, the two resuming parts (vv. 11 and 16), and the 
conclusion, all parts in Jude are couples of two parallel stanzas; the 
introduction, the first and again the second treatment, the reproaches and 
the exhortations. In James the introduction has three stanzas, the 
preparatory part five, the treatment of the first point three, the treatment 
of the second and third points five stanzas each ; in the second treatment 
the three points join together to form one part of three stanzas corre- 
sponding to the first treatment of the first point. The two reproaches 
as well as the two exhortations are composed of two stanzas (together 
eight stanzas). Generally those of an odd number, except to some 
extent those of the ¢hird point in the first treatment, are symmetrically 
disposed round a central stanza; and only in the arrangement of the 
reproaches and exhortations in pairs do we find parallelism as the leading 
principle. 

When we consider the construction of the stanzas themselves from 
the lines, we find in St Jude’s Epistle that all stanzas are simple, except 
the two composite ones in the second ¢reatment (vv. 7, 8; 9, 10). The 
three lines scarcely admit of any subdivision; much less the two verses 
(v. 16); the four verses of the conclusion might be divided into 2+ 2; 
and among the six instances of five lines forming a stanza, four times, 
viz. in each of the two reproaches and exhortations, there is no sub- 
division possible. Only the two cases above mentioned (vv. 7, 8; 
9, 10) are composed after the formula 3+2. This is quite different 
from what we find in James. There the stanzas consisting of five 
verses. are far more numerous; and they exhibit nearly all possible 
structures: 1+3+1, 2+1+2, 1+2+2, 2+2+1. In the same way 
all stanzas of four lines may be, and most of them must be, sub- 
divided into 2+2. This complication of the strophical structure 
of course affords a very important means of verifying the existence 
of stanzas in the epistle, and increases certainty in dividing them one 
against the other’. 

A few words must yet be devoted to the formation of the verses and 
their components, the oriyo.. In this matter James supplies us with 
help that is wanting in Jude. Besides the concatenation connecting 
the stanzas, there is another, not all through the epistle, but through 


1 For particulars I must refer to the articles mentioned in the Zettschnift fir 
katholische Theologie, 1904. 
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a number of stanzas, by which the oriyo. are bound together: the 
repetition of the same word, or a word representing the same idea. 
The best example of this is furnished by the opening verses of the 
introduction, i 2 ff. By xapdy this part is connected with the concluding 
xaipew of the address; then follows reipacpois-Soxiyiov, tropovyv-irro- 
povy, TéeAcvov-réAevov, Aerdpevov-Aeirerar, &c. Another example is to be 
seen in i 13, 14. . 

The distribution of distichs and tristichs, although not irregular, 
does not seem to follow a strict rule throughout. Tristichs are 
found in the two opening lines of the address; again in the first 
line of the introduction; in the last of the first sveatment; and in the 
second “reatment, stanza i in the third and fifth, stanza ii in the first 
and fifth lines. In the two veproaches the lines 1, 3, and 5 are made 
up out of tristichs, the lines between them, 2 and 4, are distichs. The 
transition consists of one distich and one tristich. The exhortations 
are built upon the same principle. In the conclusion, whether we 
divide it into four or five verses, there is a tristich in the first line only. 
It must be borne in mind that the division into orixor rests on a sub- 
jective element to a larger extent than any other part of this essay. 

A most striking feature in St Jude’s verses is that they sometimes 
seem to form a oriyos out.of one word. Thus in the very first two 
lines : 


"Iovdas | “Inoot Xpurrod Soidos | adeAdds 82 “TaxwBov 
trois év Oe@ marpt iyarnpévors | kal “Incod XpurrG rernpypévors | KAy- 
TOS». 


Strange as this sounds, both Prof. Miiller and Mr Moulton in their 
verse-divisions maintained the same. 

The division of the oriyo. is, as has been said, nearly throughout 
unsupported by external evidence. But nobody, reading the lines as 
they have been divided in the text above, will fail to notice the powerful 
rhythm, which most markedly solemnizes the threatening thunders as 
of a prophet of old, pervading this short epistle. 

What conclusions may be inferred from the facts revealed by this 
study is a question outside the purpose of the present article. Cer- 
tainly St Jude’s Epistle has not lost anything of its worth and weight 
by the recognition of the artistic skill which has guided the writer in its 
composition. 


H. J. CLAppER, S.J. 
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ST MATTHEW’S PARALLEL NARRATIVES. 


In the search for a clue to the divergences of Mt. viii and ix from 
the other synoptists, a comparison of the paragraphs of St Matthew’s 
gospel has yielded a curious series of coincidences—in subject-matter 
and in phraseology—between two sections of the gospel; one near the 
beginning (parts of Mt. viii and ix), the other at the end (part of Mt. xxvii 
and xxviii). Those two portions of the gospel may, for convenience, be 
termed respectively the ‘ Earlier’ and the ‘ Later’ sections. 

The following is a table of contents of either section : 


A centurion’s faith . : , . Mt. viii 5-13; xxvii 54 
Woman’s Ministry . . » Vili 14,15; xxvii 55,56 
Evening scene. Fulfilment of Isa. hii, 

followed by ‘The Son of Man 

hath not where to lay His head’ 

and The dead a the dead viii 16-22; xxvii 57-66 

peyas veurpos . ° viii 23-27 ; xxviii 1-8 

Jesus meeting two coming from the 

tombs. Report carried into the 

city ° ; viii 28-34 ; xxviii 9-15 
The power of the Son of Man . ix 1-8 ; xxviii 16-20 


One’s first impulse is to look upon the coincidences as a strange freak 
of chance, and upon the above table of contents as partly the result of 
choosing from among many possible headings for each paragraph one 
that also suited its companion. But a comparison of the corresponding 
narratives with one another, and with the parallel passages in Mark and 
Luke, makes it difficult to dismiss the coincidences as accidental. They 
are more satisfactorily explained by the theory that the author of the 
first gospel, in composing these two sections, so chose his subject-matter 
and worded his narrative as to make each paragraph in the one section 
a companion picture to the corresponding paragraph in the other 
section. From the following notes on each couple of paragraphs, it 
will be seen that where Matthew contains matter not found in Mark or 
Luke, or where Matthew differs from Mark and Luke in the order or in 
the details of incidents found in these gospels, the foregoing theory is 
generally the key to his peculiarities. 

It is not taken for granted in these notes that either Mark or Luke 
was among Matthew’s sources. But, inasmuch as the features that 
make Matthew’s sections ‘parallel’ are for the most part absent from 
Mark and Luke, Mark and Luke may, for the purposes of this 
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investigation, be looked upon as containing a more primitive form of 
the narrative. 


MT. viii 5-13; xxvii 54. 

For the ‘ Earlier’ section Matthew had to find an incident that would 
make a companion picture to xxvii 54, and his choice naturally fell on 
the account of a centurion’s faith, recorded also in Luke. 

Matthew recast the story, leaving out the Jewish intercessors, and 
making the Gentile come himself to Jesus ; thus concentrating attention 
upon the faith of the centurion. 

Again, while, according to Luke, the centurion at the cross declared 
‘Certainly this was a righteous man’; according to Matthew the 
crucified One drew from the centurion the lofty confession of faith, 
‘Truly this was the Son of God’. 

Once more, Matthew, differing from Luke, makes the faith of the 
centurion in the ‘Earlier’ section prophetic of the final ingathering of 
the Gentiles; and, as if to shew that on Calvary that prophecy was 
already being fulfilled, Matthew tells how not only the centurion, but 
his companions with him, declared their faith in the Son of God. 


MT. viii 14,15; xxvii 55, 56. 


In all three Synoptists, the watch of the ministering women follows 
the paragraph relating to the centurion at the cross. For a companion 
subject in the ‘ Earlier’ section Matthew chose the cure and ministry of 
Peter’s wife’s mother. Only two adjustments by Matthew fall to be 
noted. The first is air@ at the end of viii 15 (that being now the 
accepted reading), where Mark and Luke have ‘ministered unto them’. 
The other adjustment is in the ‘Later’ section. Luke does not refer 
to the women on Calvary as ‘ministering’. Mark names three of them 
as having ministered to Jesus in Galilee. Matthew speaks of ‘many 
women ... which followed Jesus from Galilee ministering unto Him’. 
The result of these changes is that in Matthew we have one woman 
ministering to Jesus at Capernaum; while on Calvary many women 
wait ready to minister to the crucified Christ. 


MT. viii 16-22; xxvii 57-66. 


In all three Synoptic Gospels, the mention of the women watching 
the crucifixion is followed by the account of the burial; in all three the 
story of the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother is followed by the healing of 
many on the evening of the same day. 

Matthew had not here to search among the incidents of the early 
ministry for a companion subject to the corresponding paragraph in the 
‘Later’ section. He accepted the historical sequence, and proceeded 
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to adapt his materials to his purpose. Beginning each paragraph with 
Gyvas 52 yevopevys, he shewed the two contrasted scenes to be alike in 
one striking feature. He made Jesus in His acts of healing at Capernaum 
fulfil Isa. liii 4. This is a striking application of these Old Testament 
words. In 1 Peter ii 24 we find the same words applied to Jesus on 
the cross; and that is now, and probably was at the date of the 
composition of Matthew, the common application of the words. 
Matthew, boldly applying this prophecy to the cure of disease, depicted 
Jesus in Capernaum—as on Calvary—‘ bearing our griefs and carrying 
our sorrows’. After this Old Testament quotation, Matthew introduced 
two incidents recorded by Luke in a different connexion. The first of 
these closes with our Lord’s declaration ‘The Son of Man hath not 
where to lay His head’. Fhe companion paragraph tells of Jesus being 
carried from the cross to Joseph’s tomb, Matthew alone stating who the 
owner was. Thus Matthew, by inserting viii 18-20, makes Jesus at 
Capernaum point forward to the day when His body would be laid in 
a tomb that was not His own. 

In the ‘ Earlier’ section we next find the incident that leads up to 
our Lord’s command ‘ Follow Me, and let the dead bury their dead’. 
It was fitting that Matthew should introduce some mention of burial 
into this paragraph, which is set over against the burial of Jesus. But 
he did more than that; he inserted as a conclusion to the burial 
paragraph in the ‘ Later’ section an incident not recorded by the other 
evangelists. The chief priests and Pharisees, after calling Jesus a 
deceiver, and speaking of His disciples as capable of gross deceit, do 
their best to make the sepulchre sure. The ‘ Earlier’ paragraph, where 
the disciple is commanded to ‘let the dead bury their dead’, tells of 
a latent opposition to Jesus and His followers—latent, but realized by 
our Lord. In the ‘Later’ paragraph, the ‘dead’ religious leaders help 
with the burial of Jesus, the latent opposition having developed into 
bitter hostility and open malice. 

Thus in each of the evening scenes, we have our Lord sharing our 
infirmities, and fulfilling the Messianic prophecies in the midst of poverty 
and opposition. 


MT. viii 23-27; xxviii 1-8. 

Matthew, following the usual order in the ‘ Later’ section, chose for 
the ‘ Earlier’ section the stilling of the storm as a companion subject 
to the resurrection. Comparing Matthew’s account of the resurrection 
with Mark and Luke, we find that the chief peculiarity of Matthew is 
at xxviii 2 xai idov, ceupds éyévero péyas. This ‘great earthquake’ is 
mentioned only by Matthew, and he does not record any results 
produced by the ‘earthquake’, for it was the angel, as is expressly 
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stated, that rolled away the stone. But Matthew uses the same phrase 
at viii 24 in describing the storm on the lake «ai idov, ceurpds péyas 
éyévero (a few MSS including I have éyévero péyas). Mark and Luke 
have AaiAay, not weds. Matthew has thus changed the name for the 
storm on the lake, and has introduced ‘a great earthquake’ at the 
resurrection in order to adjust these two paragraphs to his purpose and 
make them companion pictures. 

It seems at first sight somewhat bold to account for Matthew’s 
‘earthquake’ by his peculiar method of composition, and to suggest 
that, but for the mention of a weds at viii 24, we should have had no 
ceaopos at xxviii 2. But has Matthew recorded the occurrence of a 
‘great earthquake’ at the tomb? In all probability he has not; for 
Matthew himself defines clearly what kind of cewpds took place before 
the resurrection :— 


xxviii 2 And behold there was a great agitation (cewés) 
xxviii 2 For the angel of the Lord descended .. . 
xxviii 4 And for fear of him the keepers were agitated (éreiaOycav) ; 


or ceopds and éceicOyoav might be translated respectively ‘shaking’ 
and ‘shook’, or ‘storm’ and ‘ were storm-tossed ’, 

Whatever English noun is used for cewydés, we should use a verb 
from the same English root for éveioOynoav. 

Matthew had set over against one another in his parallel narratives 
two events—the stilling of the storm and the resurrection—and he had 
to bring out the points of resemblance. He had spoken of the commo- 
tion on the lake: and when he comes to the resurrection he points out 
that there was a commotion here too, but he goes on to explain that the 
storm which our Lord calmed by His victory over death was the storm 
in the breasts of ‘the keepers’ (the two Marys, &c.). 

In the ‘ Earlier’ section, Jesus lies fast asleep during the storm, with 
His disciples in mortal terror around Him: then He zises and by His 
power over winds and sea makes a great calm. In the ‘ Later’ section 
He is wrapped in the deeper sleep of death, with those around Him 
panic-stricken ; again He rises, and His victory over death makes a great 
joy succeed the panic. 


MT. viii 28-34; xxviii 9-15. 

Matthew here followed the historical sequence in the ‘Earlier’ 
section, with the result that in the ‘ Later’ section he had to introduce 
material not found in Mark or Luke (‘ Mark’ xvi 9 merely mentions that 
Jesus ‘ appeared first to Mary Magdalene out of whom He had cast seven 
devils’). ‘Though Mark and Luke do not record the conversation of 
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Jesus with the women, yet they mention the presence of women at 
the tomb. Matthew alone has fwo women. Corresponding with this 
number, Matthew tells of “wo demoniacs at viii 28, while Mark and 
Luke mention only one. 

By these adjustments Matthew, both in viii 28 and xxviii 9, shews us 
Jesus meeting two coming from the place of tombs. 

Comparing the three accounts of the casting out of the devils, we 
find that Matthew differs from Mark and Luke in not describing the 
condition of the possessed after the devils had gone out. It is from 
Mark and Luke we learn that the cured demoniac sat clothed and in 
his right mind at the feet of Jesus; that the report of his having been 
‘healed’ was carried into the city ; and that he made a request of Jesus 
and received from Jesus a commission, which both go to prove that 
perfect sanity succeeded the expulsion. Matthew, however, abruptly 
breaks off the history of his demoniacs at the point where the legion 
went out of them. The reason for the seeming incompleteness of his 
narrative is that he devotes two paragraphs, one at the beginning, the 
other at the end of his gospel, to the subject of Christ’s cure of those 
possessed with many devils. 

In the ‘Earlier’ paragraph, he lays stress on the malignity of the 
disease, holding over for his ‘Later’ paragraph (a) the marks of 
submission which the presence of the Healer elicited (Mark v 6 mpoce- 
xivnoey aire, Luke viii 28 rpooérecer aird), (8) the description of the 
changed mental condition, and (y) the commission given by Jesus after 
the cure (Mark v 19 traye ... pds rors cots xal drdyyedor...). 
When Matthew in the ‘ Later’ paragraph (xxviii 9, 10) comes to tell of 
Jesus meeting the two women (one at least of whom had been delivered 
by Him from many devils), he depicts ¢hem holding their risen Lord by 
the feet and worshipping Him (éxpdrycay airod rois wddas Kai mpoceni- 
vyvav air) and receiving the commission (imdyere dwayyeiAare ois 
adeAgois pov . . .). Matthew’s method of parallel narratives thus 
enabled him to prove the completeness, and especially the permanence, 
of Christ’s demonic cures. 

In all three gospels we have an addendum to the demonic cure in the 
shape of a report carried into the neighbouring city. Matthew takes 
advantage of this report of the swine-herds and its results to insert a 
corresponding report in his ‘ Later’ section. Very similar phrases in 
Viii 33 (dared Obvres eis tiv modu daryyyedAav wavra) and xxviii 11 (€AOdvres 
cis tiv wodw dayyyeAav . . . [d}ravra) introduce us to two groups of 
men who receive the news of our Lord’s manifestations of power in 
much the same spirit; and Christ’s influence upon men of the type 
represented by the Gergesenes and the high priests is tellingly con- 
trasted with His influence over the demoniacs He has healed. 
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MT. ix 1-8; xxviii 16-20. 


Matthew’s gospel ends with a report of our Lord’s address to the 
eleven disciples in Galilee. The leading thought in the address is our 
Lord’s authority. The opening words are: ‘ All authority is given unto 
Me in heaven and in earth’: and Jdecause of Christ’s authority, the 
disciples were to evangelize all nations. 

For the ‘Earlier’ section, Matthew chose as a parallel subject the 
cure of the palsied man; Jesus having expressly stated, to some who 
doubted His authority, the object for which He wrought this miracle: 
‘that ye may know that the Son of Man hath authority on earth to forgive 
sins’. And Matthew, diverging from Mark and Luke, tells of the 
multitudes who witnessed what had been done ‘glorifying God, which 
had given such authority unto men’. Thus the evangelist is enabled by 
his parallel narratives to lay stress on the truth that the authority by which 
the paralytic was cured and pardoned in the early Galilean ministry is 


the same divine authority which is with us ‘alway, even unto the end 
of the world’. 


MT. viii 2-4; xxvii 51-53. 


The parallel narratives have been traced from viii 5 and xxvii 54 on 
to ix 8 and xxviii 20. Can they be traced backward from viii 5 and 


xxvii 54? 

The cure of the leper seems to fall naturally into the same section as 
the incidents recorded in viii 5 to ix 8. But if the cure of the leper is 
to be included in the ‘Earlier’ section, then the ‘ Later’ section must 
include a paragraph before xxvii 54; and xxvii 51—immediately after 
our Lord’s death—is a probable starting-point for a new section of the 
gospel. Now do the paragraphs viii 2-4 and xxvii 51-53—telling 
respectively of the cure of the leper and the rending of the temple 
veil, &c.— illustrate each other? Is the second the complement of the 
first ? 

A writer on the vexed problem of the arrangement of materials in 
Mt viii, ix shews that Matthew gave the leper story the place of honour 
‘ because of the illustration of the respectful attitude of Jesus towards 
the Mosaic law which is supplied by the reference to the priesthood ’. 

But if Matthew was at one with the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as to the final relation of Jesus towards the Mosaic law, the 
teaching of the leper incident, taken alone, must have seemed to 
Matthew himself incomplete and misleading. In Mt. xxvii 51-53, 
accordingly, we see the Mosaic system waxed old and vanishing away, 
and our high priest entered not into the holy places made with hands, 
but into heaven itself. The rending of the veil of the temple would 
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suggest to Jewish Christians that the temple sacrifices and atonements 
had been rendered useless by the death of Jesus; and the resurrection 
of many bodies of the saints and their appearance in the 4oly city would 
be looked on as the firstfruits of the high priesthood of Christ, and as 
a proof of the cleansing life-giving power of His atoning sacrifice. 

The parallel narratives are thus traceable back to xai idov (viii 2 and 
xxvii 51), a phrase often employed to mark an important off-start ; 
and the following entry falls to be inserted at the beginning of the 
Table of Contents :—Relation of Jesus to the priesthood, Mt. viii 2-4 ; 
xxvii 51-3. 

By a selection of incidents from the earlier part of Christ’s ministry 
paralleled with the incidents in the narrative of the Resurrection 
the evangelist has shewn that the ministry of our Lord before death 
and His ministry after death were harmonious parts of one great 
work; and that Jesus the miracle worker of Galilee was already 
preparing the way for the final victory of the Christ. In each of the 
companion pictures where Jesus is the central figure His nimbus is 
brighter in the ‘ Later’ than in the ‘ Earlier’ section. Matthew was not 
content merely to place over against one another paragraphs having 
a common subject ; he worked up his materials—in both sections—so 
as to bring out clearly the greater power and increased influence of the 
risen Lord. 


THomAsS MILNE. 


REASONS FOR REGARDING HILARIUS (AMBROSI- 
ASTER) AS THE AUTHOR OF THE MERCATI- 
TURNER ANECDOTON., 


IN reading over the anonymous commentary on part of St Matthew 
published by Mr C. H. Turner in the Journal of Theological Studies 
for January, 1904’, and by Dr G. Mercati in Studi e Testi (Rome, 1903)’, 
I was struck by the numerous resemblances which the language of the 
document bears to the commentaries and Quaestiones of Ambrosiaster, 
to the style of which I have had occasion to give attention for some 
time past. 


1 An ‘ Exegetical Fragment of the Third Century’ (pp. 218-41). I have to thank 
the author for a copy of the article. 

? No. 11 (=Vania Sacra, Fasc. 1), Of the two appended treatises, I am very 
doubtful about the de tribus mensuris, but the de Petro Apostolo may very well 
emanate from the same author. 
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Being disposed at first to attribute my observation of these resem- 
blances to the prolonged study I had given to Ambrosiaster, I wrote 
a paper to prove that Ambrosiaster, who once mentions Victorinus (of 
Pettau), was a very close student of that author ; and this opinion I still 
hold, believing that it best explains some phenomena noted below, 
Thinking it advisable, before going to press, to make some acquaintance 
with the already existing works of Victorinus, I read through the De 
Fabrica Mundi, which has been preserved to us in a solitary Lambeth 
manuscript. I was astonished to find that the numerous points of 
contact I had found between the new document and the works of 
Ambrosiaster were not shared by the tract on Creation in the slightest 
degree. The same result was arrived at from a perusal of the con- 
cluding part of his commentary on the Apocalypse, published by 
Dr Haussleiter in the Zheologisches Literaturblatt of 1895. It would 
have been premature to extend the examination to the commentaries 
on the Apocalypse itself, though I have examined the Hieronymian 
revision even in MSS. We must first have Dr Haussleiter’s Vienna 
edition before us. But enough remains in the De Fabrica Mundi and 
the last part of the commentary to shew that the style of the real 
Victorinus is all that Jerome called it. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the new work is a running commentary, and is therefore at a dis- 
advantage when compared with a formal treatise like that on Creation, 
I claim that its style is far too good for Victorinus, whose training was 
more Greek than Latin, that it is in fact the work of Hilary (the Am- 
brosiaster), one of the truest Romans of the fourth century, a writer in 
whose elevation to his rightful position I hope to take some part. 

Mr Turner’s arguments in support of a date in the late third, or the 
early fourth century, lack neither learning nor ingenuity, but cannot, 
I am afraid, be allowed to stand. The explanation of Apoc. xiv 9 
ADORAVIT QVIS BESTIAM ET SIGNVM EIVS ACCEPIT IN FRONTE AVT IN 
MANV SVA given in ch. xix 1. 8 does not necessarily prove that the 
document ‘emanates from the age of persecutions’. If it does, I should 
attribute it to the later years of Julian, being quite willing to regard it 
as earlier in time than either the Pauline commentaries or the Quae- 
stiones. But surely this is unnecessary. The recollection of persecutions 
must have been vivid enough to the Christians for long after they had 
ceased, as were the sufferings of the Scottish Covenanters to their 
descendants. Further, Ambrosiaster’s comment on 2 Thess. i 6-9 
speaks as if persecutors were alive even at the time of writing. This is 
what he says: ‘quid tam iustum quam ut hi, qui in saeculo deprimunt 
bonos et extorres eos faciunt persecutionibus, in futuro eadem patiantur 
quae faciunt ...cum coeperit (dominus) uenire ...ad dandam uin- 
dictam in paganos’ cet. See also on verse 7 the reference to Julian: 

VOL. V. Rr 
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‘qui arte quadam et subtilitate coeptam persecutionem implere non 
potuit’. The division of humanity into ‘iusti’, ‘peccatores’, and 
‘impii’ is shewn below to be found in the Quaestiones*, and I quite 
admit that ‘this prominence of the heathen as a separate class in the 
eschatological conception of the writer points us back to the time 
when heathenism was still dominant’, if for ‘dominant’ some milder 
word be substituted. Heathenism was still a great force in Ambro- 
siaster’s day*. Witness his two most powerful writings, the Contra 
Paganos (Qu. cxiv) and the De Fato (Qu. cxv), and the letters of 
Symmachus. A further argument is drawn by Mr Turner from the 
fact that ‘Chiliasm is still an absorbing topic of interest’. ‘The passages 
printed below destroy this argument completely, as we find that about 
the year 380 chiliasm expressed itself in almost the identical words of 
the new tract. 

I have no hesitation whatever in regarding the new document as 
a Latin original, not a translation from the Greek. I think it most 
probable that the author used Victorinus of Pettau himself, and the 
parallels produced below will at least prove that, if this document is not 
a Latin original, then neither are the commentaries on the Pauline 
epistles, nor the Quaestiones Veteris et Noui Testamenti, in spite of the 
hostility shewn to Greeks by their author and the notoriously Roman 
characteristics of his works. 

The argument drawn from the character of the biblical text would 
lose its force if it could be shewn that in Rome in the latter part of the 
fourth century a form of text was employed which is much closer to that 
of the third century than is generally supposed. There is need of 
a systematic examination, based on carefully collected manuscript 
evidence, of the biblical quotations in all the Roman writers between 
the times of Novatian and Jerome. The result of such an examination 
would, I think, go to shew that this text is in many ways nearer to that 
used by Cyprian than it is, say, to that of Lucifer. I have been much 
struck with this fact in working on the text of the Pauline epistles. It 
is unfortunate that the gospel quotations in the commentaries and 
Quaestiones are brief, and that only three are available for our present 
purpose. Those which do occur shew striking agreements with the 
text presented by the Ambrosian MS, and point to a biblical text at 
least as ancient as it shews. Where the two differ, it is by no means 
certain that the Ambrosian MS is right, and my MSS of the com- 
mentaries and Quaestiones wrong. The MS, in spite of its early date, 
is very carelessly written, The text I print below is that of the 

* Dom Morin informs me it is not uncommon in Latin Christian authors. 


2 See especially Prof. F. Cumont in the Revue Whistoire et de littérature 
religieuses viii (1903), 417 ff. 
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Ambrosian MS. In the critical notes, which owe much to Mr Turner's 
collections, appear all differences between Ambrosiaster’s text and that 
of the Ambrosian MS. The other symbols in the notes explain them- 
selves. 

Math. xxiv 20 


orate autem ne fiat fuga uestra hieme uel sabbato 
autem om Cypr. Ambrst. 
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Math. xxiv 23 

ecce hic est Christus aut illic ne credatis 
est om. a 6 d Cypr. Auct. rebapt. Ambrst. 
Ambrst. 
Math. xxiv 43 


uigilate itaque’ quia nescitis qua hora uel die dominus 
uester uenturus est 


ergo a b ff, uel die. om. a 5 ff, Ambrst. 


Let me now set side by side several passages from the known works 
of Ambrosiaster and the anecdoton. These will convince every person 
who reads them attentively that they all come from the same author. 
I would in particular direct attention to the passage from Quaestio cvi, 
where the numerous readings recovered from the old MSS shew at 


aut ecce illic a Cypr. 
nolite credere a 5 d e Cypr. Auct. rebapt. Ambrst. 


once the great liberties which the first editor took with the text, and 
also a much closer approximation to the amecdoton than does the 
printed text. 


in Math. c. 12 pr. 
salbator ergo inpleto sexto 
millesimo anno uenturus est, 
ut septimum millesimum an- 
num hic regnet. cuius sabba- 
tum habet figuram, id est 
requiei imaginem, ut quantum 
distat umbra a ueritate tantum 
distet et requies a requie et 
uita a uita, quia illa aeterna 
erit haec tempuralis est. ideo 
requies illa totius mundani 
operis cessatio est. nam con- 
siderandum quia unus dies 


Ambrst. Quaes?. cvi. DE LIBRO GENESIS 
(ante finem) 
praeterea quia sex diebus opus con- 
summatum est, totius mundi aetatem 
in se continet, ut sex dierum opera sex 
milium annorum haberent figuram .. . 
ut autem ante hominem pecora fierent 5 
...sexto autem die homo fieret, haec 
res fecit, quia sexto millesimo anno 
aduentus Christi hominem fecit ne 
morti esset obnoxius. .. . illud uero 
quod septimo die requieuit ab operibus 
1 que Migne 2 om est Migne 
sexto millenario annorum Migne 


7 in 


' This precious itague, which is not in the printed text (2 qu. N.T. 62 Migne 
P. L. xxxv 2410), I have recovered from MS Paris B. N. lat. 12223, which is 
a splendid MS, though of the twelfth century. The same verse ap. 1 Th, 5, 1 


is different, being there a quotation from memory. 


Rr2 
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mille annorum figura est: tan- 
tum ergo intererit inter re- 
quiem e¢ reguiem. haec utique 
requies in saeculo data est ad 
momentum uel diem, illa re- 
quies in regno Christi aeterno 
aeterna. 


C. 23, 7. 
sex enim dies sex milia an- 
norum habent figuram quibus 
agitur mundus. septimus uero, 
id est sabbatum, septimi mille- 
simi umbraest, quicessationem 
mundanis operibus futuram 
septimo millesimo anno in- 
cipiente significat. 


in Math. c. 14, 14 seq. 
(cf. p. 220). 
post mille annos resurgent 
quidem, . . .non tamen uno in 
loco PECCATORES et IMPII 
erunt DONEC CONSVMMENTVR 
5 MILLE ANNI (ps. i 1, 5)... 
non enim potest ut PECCA- 
TORES RESVRGANT IN CONSILIO 
IVSTORVM, quia iusti resurgent 
ut mille annis regnent cum 
10 salbatore: ideo 1n hoc con- 
SILIO PECCATORES esse non 
possunt. aut si IMPII simul 
resurgent cum sanctis, quanto 
Magis peccatores? ... ideo 
1g NEC PECCATORES RESVRGENT 
cum iustis, quia post mille 
annos iudicium erit omnium 
mortuorum, ut impii pereant, 
peccatores autem pro modo 
20 delictorum poenas expendant. 


c. 19, § 
nunc enim tria genera homi- 
num sunt, impiorum, pecca- 
torum, sanctorum. 
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suis, hoc significavit, quia impleto sex- 
to millesimo anno in septimo millesimo 
requiesceret, cessante iam mundo ab 
omni opere saeculari. 


II significat Migne 12 millenario annorum 
Migne millenario requiescet Migne 


Quaest. cxv. DE FATO 

certe hoc factun a mundi conditione 
est numquam, nisi in Scytia tantum ; 
ne forte dicerent quia cum mundus 
innouatur post annos mille quadrin- 
gentos sexaginta sic haec eueniunt, 
quippe cum mundus iam sexto milesimo 
anno agatur. 


Ambrst. Quaest. cx. DE PSALMO PRIMO. 
Migne xxxv p. 2330, 8 seq. 
BEATVS VIR QVI IN VIA PECCATORVM 
NON STETIT. si autem ‘steterit’, non 
iam ‘beatus’, sed reus dignus plagis. 
ad emendationem aliquam enim uide- 
tur habere spem, quia non impius, 
sed ‘peccator’ est. si autem unus 
fuerit qui NON ABIIT IN CONSILIO 
IMPIORVM, ET IN VIA PECCATORVM 
NON stat, duplici genere beatus est. 
nec enim potest esse beatus, si in 
consilio peccatorum non eat, et in uia 
peccatorum stet: quia si non per- 
ditioni, poenae tamen obnoxius est. 
dehinc adiecit ET IN CATHEDRA PES- 
TILENTIAE NON SEDIT. hanc dicit 
beatitudinem esse, quae his tribus 
gradibus constat, et triplici ratione 
munitur: id est, ut neque in con- 
silio impiorum eatur, neque in uia 
peccatorum stetur, neque in cathedra 
pestilentiae sedeatur. sed cum duo 
genera tantum habeantur impiorum et 


9 stetit Migne 
18 consilium Migne 


4 enim aliquam Migne 
11 consilium Migne 
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in Math. c. 1. 
ORATE AVTEM NE FIAT FVGA 
VESTRA HIEME VEL SABBATO, 
id est ne cum fuga fit inpe- 
dimentum patiamini. ORARE 
autem est semper sollicitum 
esse et auxilium dei inplorare, 
ne inpedimentis constrictus 
tempore quo fugiendum est 
terrenis nexibus obligetur. 
semper autem inpedimenta 
fugienda sunt : idcirco sic nos 
constituere debemus ut cum 
fugae dies uenerit liberi et ad 
fugam apti inueniamur. HIEME 
autem et SABBATO cum dicit, 
quid aliud significat quam 
tempus quo fugere non po- 
test, id est ne cum fuga fit 
inpedimenta et hiemis et sab- 
bati in nobis inueniantur, qui- 
bus inpediti fugere non possu- 
mus? hiems autem ad fugien- 
dum uel latendum intuta et 
minus utilis est: sabbatum 
uero ultra iter facere quam 
lex iubet secundum Iudaeos 
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peccatorum in reprehensione, quae 
supra memorata sunt, hoc tertium cui 
adscribi uoluit quod adiecit dicens ET 25 
IN CATHEDRA PESTILENTIAE NON SEDIT: 
impiorum aut peccatorum ? 

Migne p. 2332, 19. 
in hoc psalmo tria genera hominum 


significat, impiorum et peccatorum et 
iustorum '. 


23 comprehensione eorum Migne 24 cui] 
+generi Migne 27 -ne an Migne 28 
psalmista ante in Migne trium hominum 
genera Migne 29 om pret Migne 
2 Qu. N. T. r9 (Migne P. Z. 
XXXV 2396). 

QVARE SALVATOR ORATE AIT NE FIAT 
FVGA VESTRA HIEME VEL SABBATO, 
CVM TEMPVS PERSECVTIONIS HVIVS 
DIFFERRI NON POSSIT, DICENTE APO- 
STOLO QVI REVELABITVR IN SVO TEM. 
PORE, ET IN ACTIS APOSTOLORVM DE- 
FINIENS INQVIT TEMPORA ET TERMINOS 
HABITATIONIS EORVM, ET CVR HIEME 
FVGIENDVM VEL SABBATO EXIRE NON 
LICEAT SIGNIFICAT ? 

Hieme tuta fuga non est: frigora 
enim sunt, imbres assidui, ninguit, gelat, 
flumina exeunt: ideoque fugientibus 
pergraue est. latere enim in siluis non 
possunt neque in montibus neque in 
speluncis.. sabbato autem iuxta Iudaeos 
longius a ciuitate exire non licet, nec 
altum ascendere, ac per hoc fugere 
sabbato non potest. quo modo autem 
haec tempora fugam tutam non faciunt 
propter inpedimenta supra dicta ; ita et 
fuga nostra tuta non erit, si nos obli- 
gatos inpedimentis carnalibus inuenerit 
praedicta persecutio. detinent enim ho- 
mines quasi compedes desideria saecu- 


1 All these passages are edited from the MSS. I have not thought it necessary 
to give Migne’s readings in the case of 2 qu. N. T. 19. 
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non sinit. non ergo sabbati 
lege uti nos praecipit, quod 
iam solutum est, sed ne actus 
nostri cum fuga fit hiemi et 
sabbato conparentur, sicut 
PRAEGNANTIVM ET NVTRIEN- 
TIvM. potest et sic intellegi, 
quia ‘nouissima persecutio est’ 
in HIEME VEL SABBATO sig- 
nificata sit: sabbatum enim 
nouissimus dies est et hiems 
nouissimum tempus est. 


in Math. c. 8, Il. 17 ff. 
(cf. c. 2, Il. 11-13). 
qui rapto (Mercati’s raptu is 
confirmed by the other pas- 
sage) ipso terrore mortem sicut 
soporem patientur tcum por- 
tati dumt ad dominum per- 
ueniunt reuiuiscentes resur- 
gentes. pseudoprofetae autem 
cum principe suo antichristo 
et qui sponte adorauerunt eum 
olim perfidi iussu domini 
capti, hoc est SPIRITV ORIS 
EIVS, Cui se putauerunt posse 
RESISTERE, VIVI MISSI SVNT 
IN STAGNVM IGNIS ARDENTIS. 
ceteri uero, qui seducti ab eis 
fuerant, GLADIO domini Qv1 
EX ORE EIVS PROCEDIT confo- 
dientur, id est uerbo domini 
sine uoluntate morientur per 
ignem, animabus eorum re- 
ceptis in tartarum. iustus enim 
dominus eos qui non sunt 
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laria et facultates mundanae, nec se- 
ductionem diaboli possunt effugere. 
ideo ergo orandum est ne tempore quo 
fugiendum est hiemis et sabbati in 
nobis ratio inueniatur, sed ut liberos 
nos ab his inpedimentis dei praestet 
auxilium, ut non sit quod nos desiderio 
sui captos mancipet mundo. quoniam 
ergo de nouissima persecutione loque- 
batur saluator, quae futura est tempore 
antichristi, ideo hiemem posuit, quia 
nouissimum tempus est, et sabbatum 
similiter, quia postremus dies est, ut 
sicut his temporibus aspera et difficilis 
fuga est, ita significaret illo tempore 
tam graues futuras persecutiones et 
pressuras, ut uix aliquis eas possit 
effugere. 


in 1 Cor. 15, 53. 


in aduentu tamen domini et sancti 
resurgent, et qui uiui fuerint inuenti, 
OBVIAM RAPIENTVR domino in aera (an 
legendum aere ?), mortem quasi soporem 
passuri; in ipso enim raptu et mortem 
et resurrectionem habebunt, sicut ad 
Thessalonicensesidem apostolus scribit. 
tempore enim antichristi aut apostatae 
erunt, aut rei, aut in latibulis aut in 
poena positi ceteri gentiles, quos domi- 
nus Iesus cum duce ipsorum anti- 
christo in aduentu suo _interficiet 
SPIRITV ORIS SVI id est iussu eius igni 
exurentur per angelos uirtutis eius. 


in 1 Thess. 4, 14-17. 


‘resurgentibus’ ergo ‘primis qui in 
Christo mortui sunt, deinde nos qui 
uiuimus rapiemur una cum illis,’ baiulis 
nubibus, ‘obuiam Christo in aera’, ut 
cum domino omnes ueniant ad proe- 
lium, et quos occiderat uideat uiuos ; 
quia, sicut domino famulatae sunt 
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seducti sed olim eiusdem nubes, ita et his quos fratres suos 

uoluntatis fuerunt, uehemen- dignatus est appellare. ‘et sic semper 

tius poenas perpeti facit. cum domino erimus,’ in ipso enim 
in Math. c. 14, l. 20. raptu mors proueniet et quasi per 

uiui enim quasi soporem mor- SP0rem, ut egressa anima in momento 

tem passi statim reuiuiscunt, ddatur cet. 

et hoc erit resurrexisse. 


Let me now deal with the language of the document. The method 
adopted is to go through it from beginning to end, selecting expressions 
in the order of their occurrence, and illustrating them from the works of 
Ambrosiaster. Where the same expression occurs more than once, 
the additional occurrences are given under the first instance. Inter- 
spersed are some notes on the text. In two cases proposed emenda- 
tions are shewn to be unnecessary, in a third the text is successfully 
defended from the suspicion of corruption. I have little doubt that the 
instances could be increased, but I have no wish to crowd too many 
pages. If, however, my conclusions are not accepted, I am prepared, 
for example, to investigate the uses of particles fully, for, as W6lfflin 
says, ‘aus diesen sogen. unschuldigen und sich massenhaft wieder- 
holenden Wortlein die Identitat eines Autors zu beweisen gewohnt ist *’. 
I have confined myself here to the occurrence of gud (adv.), guippe cum, 
Si quo minus, quanto magis, quid est ut ?, porro autem, quo modo ergo, ac 
per hoc, simili modo, aliquando—aliquando, numquid?, all of which were 
selected by me years ago as expressions specially characteristic of 
Ambrosiaster. 

impedimentis constrictus: 1,3: I have not noted it with impedimentis, 
but with similar words it occurs 69 B, 81 D, 230 B, 236 B, 489 B*; qu. 
59, 112 &c. 

actus (not acta): 1, 12: in Ambrosiaster actus is, I think, invariable, 
except sometimes in the abl. of the title of the Acts of the Apostles. 

humana fragilitas: 2.2: fragilitatis humanae qu. 108 &c. ; ° fragili- 
tatem humani generis qu. 102 ; fragile genus humanum 302 A; qu. 102; 
126. 

iugis pressura: 2, 7; tugis and pressura both occur, perhaps not in 
combination. 

diabolus—malignitatis suae apostasiam: 3, 5; Lucifer casum et 
apostasiam significans 157 B; (diabolus) participes apostasiae suae uolens 
efficere homines 454 A; adsentientes apostasiae etus (¢. e. diaboli) 506 C ; 


1 Archiv fir lateinische Lexikographie xi (1900) p. 577. 
2? The numbers refer to the columns of Migne P. L. xvii (comm.) and xxxv 


(Quaest.). 
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diaboli apostasiam qu. 2 ; diabolum apostasiae suae auctorem non habere 
qu. 98. 

multos uult socios perditioni adquirere: 3, 9 (cf. 3, 28) (diabolus) hoc 
solacium aestimauit si perditioni swae adquireret plurimos socios qu. 110 
(the new Padova portion, to be published in the next number): 
granditer homines (diabolus) suadet peccare, magnum ex eo quaerens 
solacium, dum criminis sui socios multos ostendit leuem poenam aestimans 
ac si grauis sit, si secum roultos uideat in gehenna cet. qu. 127 (p. 2380). 
Gaudentius serm. 18 (Migne xx 978 A) has imitated our author: 
magnum siquidem suppliciis suis diabolus putat hoc esse remedium, si 
poenarum socios multos adquirat. 

contrariam (absolutely: sidi must not be added) ut rem quam 
contrariam scit non praetermittat 3,15; megans quod si non neget sciat 
contrariam 2 qu. N. T. 62, and often. 

propositum : 3, 16; ll. 21-22: very often in both commentaries and 
Quaestiones; I have noted fifteen examples in the former, and four in 
the latter. Ambrosiaster never has the plural. There is a close parallel 
to this passage in qu. 115 (p. 2348) ut mali propositi impleant uoluntatem. 

conpressus (perhaps suggested by Eph. 6, 16): 3, 173; sciens (anti- 
christus) uenturum dominum ad se comprimendum 482A; omnium 
aduersariorum comprimit ¢e/a qu. 92; ad comprimendos eos quibus cet. 
469C; qu. 113 fer; 115 “er, 

in eadem uoluntate perdurat: 3, 17: in opere sibi decreto perdurant 
60 A; in coepto malo perdurant 145 D; in fide eius perdurat 371 C; in 
(sententia) perdurantes qu. 65, &c. 

hi qui in latibulis degunt: 3, 26: aut in latibulis aut in poena positi 
ceteri gentiles 286 C. 

oculata fide: 4, 3: I am glad to be able to confirm Mr Turner’s con- 
jecture by appeal to Ambrosiaster, qu. 68 (4) pr.: apocalypsis cum futura 
mata et tribulationes . . . testaretur, exemplare etiam poenarum unius cuius- 
que peccati oculata fide demonstrans. 

spiritali uigore: 4,12; cf. 5, 2; intellectum nostrum spiritali erigentes 
uigore qu. 107; i#firmans spiritalem suum uigorem 219C; fotentia 
spiritali uigentes qu. 20. 

officium, of the sun or moon: 6,1; 9, 2: /ux quae in officio dies est 
qu. 3; 106 (p. 2319) &c. 

apertum est... quia: 6, 5; 140A; 157C; 214A; 266A; 296C; 
359B; 352D; 356B; 361A; qu. 44 (col. 2242). 

nulli dubium (est) (Hier. Aug.) : 6,6; 12,113; with guia 81 D ; other- 
wise 58 A; 86A; qu. 120 and often. 

qui enim fieri potest ut... decidat: 6, 9: the MS reads guin, as my 
MSS of the Quaestiones also do almost invariably, while the elder 
Bodleian MS of the Commentaries has gui at least once. There are 
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two alternatives: either guin had so changed its meaning, that it now 
meant practically the opposite of what it used to mean, or the scribes 
were ignorant of the old instrumental abl. gu, common in classical 
authors=‘ how’, and supposed it an error. It is safer to hold the latter 
view, especially as the same expression occurs as late as Boetius (e. g. 
Cons. Phil. III 7 pr. v 3 (Peiper)). Examples of this use are :—qui 
enim fieri potest ut... sit 509D; qui fieri potest ut... nom habeat 
qu. 102 (p. 2306); qui enim fieri potest ut .. . si# qu. 84. 

quippe cum sciant: 6,11; guippe cum—sit 17, 15; so forty-five times 
in the Commentaries, and thirty-three times in the Quaestiones ; also in 
Hier. 

cessare: 6, 113 9, 33 9, 93 9, 14, &c. This is one of the most 
frequent words in Ambrosiaster. Examples are 49 B; 55D; 67 B; 
85 B; C guater; qu. 44 passim; 50 bis; 69 dis. 

si quominus: 6, 22; 10, 36. This expression has hitherto been 
produced only from the Old Latin of the Bible. It occurs, however, 
fifteen times in the Commentaries, and four times in the Quaestiones. 

inanitur fides; 6, 22. Ambrosiaster is specially fond of inanio 
(metaph.): examples are:—ne gratiae beneficium inanire uideamur 113 B; 
hic inanit fatum qu. 115 (p. 2356); ut gloriam diaboli inaniret 103 D 
(codd.) cet. 

dominus ... cui famulantur caelorum nubes: 7, 3; sicut domino 
famulatae sunt nubes 475 C; post crucem enim manifestata persona et 
uirtute sua saluator palam, famulantibus nubibus, ascendit gloriosus in 
caelos 498 D. 

supra memuratis: 7,7; 16,12; 144D; 287D; 444C; 471 D; qu. 
95 pm.; 102 am, and with extraordinary frequency, while supra dictus 
is almost entirely absent. 

subreptor: 7,93; subreptionem 9, 20; commonet eos ne aliqua subre- 
ptione ad inlicita deducantur 473 .D; potest aditum habere subreptio qu. 
113; Cf. de eis in guibus subreptum est i//is ut delinguerent qu. 111 ; guo 
modo subreptum est fatis ut .. . decreuerit qu. 115 (p. 2356). 

morti gehennae adiudicetur (certainly right): 8, 9; mon utigque sine 
corpore adiudicabitur bono aut malo 311C; cf.98A; qu. 34; 127 
pm ; 2 qu. mixt. 6. 

(On 1 Thess. iv 16—17) id est a ministris nubibus: 8, 11 ; (Christum) 
cum carne adsumptum in caelos ministra nube 468 B (in 1 Thess. 
ii 9-10). 

inter cetera (before a scripture quotation): 9, 1; 10, 14; II, 2. 
This use, found sporadically in other authors, is almost wearisome by 
its constant recurrence in Ambrosiaster: examples are 65 A; 76A; 
129C; qu. 91 guater ; qu. 97 Septiens. 

contuendum est: 9, 1; contuendum est umum esse sensum 102A; 
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contuendum sfague est guia non a Pilato .. . crucifixus est qu. 65 ; con- 
tuendum efenim est guo modo dictum sit qu. 125 (p. 2375)- 

quanto magis: 9, 11; 10, 133; 14, 24; 17, 14; 60C; 67A; 90A; 
94C; 96A dis; qu. 27; 38; 45; 46; 913 97 quater, and very fre- 
quently. I have thirty-one examples from the Quaestiones : there must 
be about fifty, at least, in the Commentaries. 

gloriosos: 9,18; Rom. 8, 21 ap. 12, 12; there are a number of in- 
stances in combination with apfparere, as well as others, ¢.g.: gloriosi 
uidentur et honorati 68C ; hoc est uere diuitem fieri et gloriosum qu. 81. 

quid ergo est ut... uideatur ... cum constet Moysen . . . non esurisse? 
10, 1 (cf. 10, 4). The build of this sentence is like that of the titles of 
various Quaestiones, e. g. 37 quid est ut missa mors in Iacob uenerit in 
Israhel, cum Lacob ipse dictus sit Israhel, 57 quid est ut cum in Malachia 
scriptum sit, Marcus hoc .. . scriplum adserat, 85 quid est ut cum constet 

. « euangelista quattuordecim dicat. si in dege nemo iustificatur, quid est 
ut maledicatur, cet. 374 B; cf. 213 B; 306A; 363A; 366C; qu. 61 
(tit.); 112 ex.; 115 (p. 2354): cum conséet occurs altogether eleven times 
in the Commentaries, fourteen times in the Quaestiones. 

quibusdam uideatur: 10, 1; sicut qguibusdam uidetur 16, 8; quod 
guibusdam inpossibile uidetur 16, 11 (of. 91 B; 205C; qu. 6; 97); qui- 
busdam iferum uidetur guia gui fornicatur cet. 227 B ; quibusdam famen 
uidetur qu. 106, cet. This is our author’s way of referring to those from 
whom he differs. 

corpore morti obnoxio: 10,11; cf. 11, 25 (the whole of this line is 
reproduced in Ambrst., but I cannot find the exact reference) ; factum 
obnoxium morti inferni 108 B (codd.) ; (homo) iam obnoxius erat morti 
infernae 493 C ; hominem fecit ne morti esse¢ obnoxius qu. 106 ex. 

porro autem (Cypr., Boet. Cons. Phil. III 11 p. 79, 74 Peiper): 10, 20; 
four times in the Commentaries, twelve times in the Quaestiones. 

auidi ... ad bona terrae edenda: Ambrst. has auarus ad bonum. 

cum domino certe futuri sunt eius praesentia inlustrati: 10, 27-28: 
(Christus) zon solum praesentia sua inlustrauit eas (muptias) uerum etiam 
cet, qu. 127 (p. 2379); mundus . .. signis ac prodigits inlustratus qu. 117 ; 
literally qu. 97 (p. 2291) ; cf. aspersio enim hyssopi inlustratio guaedam est 
qu. 112. 

CxAMEN: 10, 21; 17,73; ut examen circa se iudicis mitiget qu. 112 ; 
also 67 B, 151 A, 166 B, 193 B; 257 B &c., generally of the judgement 
to come ; omnia dicta examinari eft sic iudicari 478 A; cum coeperit ante 
tribunal (Christi) examinatio singulos adprobare 473B. These are 
judicial terms. 

passioni et infirmitati subiacere: 10, 31; wittis et peccatis subiace- 
bamus 112C (cum ipse ... periculis cottidie et morti subiaceat 291 A) ; 
iniuriis subiacent qu. 176 cet. 
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dignum deo: 10, 33; 75B; 208C; qu. 46; 77; 112; 117. 

rationi ipsi congruum : 10, 34; congruum ...creaturae 71 C ; perfidiae 
suae congruas poenas exsoluant qu. 126; congruum est ... deuotissime 
dei sacerdotem .. . exhortari populum qu. 120 cet. 

exclusa est edendi ratio: 10, 37; exclusa est ergo Nouatiani impie 
conposita adsertio qu. 102 (p. 2304, 26); exclusa est adseueratio tua qu. 
102 (p. 2307); ratio fatorum...exclusa est qu. 115 (p. 2357); cf. 
88B; 104C; 221 B; 229A; qu. 100; 122; 127 cet. 

quo modo ergo... habebunt ... cum constet: 11,6; quo modo idem 
Salomon ... inguit ..., cum alio loco dicat qu. 34 tit.; cf. qu. 43 tit., 
49 tit., 58 tit., 61 tit., 63 tit., 67 tit. cet. 

nullius egere: 11, 11; twice at least of God : inaestimabilis, infinitus, 
perfectus, nullius egens, aefernus cet. qu. 1 (p. 2215); deus certe per- 
fectio est et nullius egens qu. 48 tit.: so also 127 D; 163A; 400D; 
qu. 81 ; 92; 123 &c., where indic. and subj. occur. 

ac per hoc: 11, 27; this expression, which Hier., Aug. and others 
use occasionally, is very characteristic of Ambrosiaster, as Dom Morin 
pointed out in the Revue d'histoire et de litttrature religieuses for 
1899 p. 102. The fact that it occurs once only in this document need 
be no bar to the acceptance of my theory of authorship: the phrase 
does not occur once between 205 B and 217 C, a part which I turned 
up at random as a test. 

usibus humanis proficiunt in corruptelam 12, 18 ; quae usibus omnium 
concessit communiter 417°C; ut ad eius iniuriam proficiant, ad eis, guae 
usibus nostris institutt, abstinendum docent 499 C ; annua munera quae 
elementorum ministerio humanis usibus exhiberi decreuit qu. 83; omnia 
semina usibus necessaria, nisi dissoluta fuerint, renasci rursus non poterunt 
qu. 114 (p. 2345, 37-38): proficere used of a down-grade course is 
specially characteristic, ¢. g. in peius, ad iniuriam, in iniuriam, ad exitium, 
ad perditionem, ad detrimentum, in interitum, cet. all occur in Ambrst. 

diabolo... se commouente: 13, 3; cum se commouerit 4x qu. 115 
(p. 2354). , 

meliorabuntur 13,4; 95B; 282C dis; 527B; 440B; qu.1 ds; 
12; 60; 116; 123 d25; 127 septiens. It is used intransitively in 422 D, 
a use unknown to any lexicon, and comparable to the same author’s use 
Of corrigere, deteriorare, emendare, and reformare. For details on such 
matters, I must refer to chapter iii of my forthcoming Study of 
Ambrosiaster. 

ut omnia ad pristinum statum ... redderentur 13,15; ad pristinum 
redditus statum qu. 123 pr.; wfreddamur ad pristinum statum Adae 
qu. 127m; ad pristinum statum redditus est qu. 102. So also with 
redire, reformare, reparare, reuocare. 

unum enim diem fecit deus ex quo ceteri curricula sortirentur 13, 17; 
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unum enim (eum Aigne) diem fecit ex quo ceteri curricula sortirentur 
qu. 95 (p. 2289, 31-32); dominicus dies . . . semper in se conuersus per 
curricula impleta septimana primus est qu. 107 pr; iuxta numerum et 
curricula dierum septem qu. 29; effectus curriculorum ezus (¢.¢. lunae) 
qu. 84; “empora unius hebdomadae curriculis numerantur qu. 84; post 
curricula dierum septem qu. 95; Curricudis in qu. 106 (p. 2319, 2) 
should be ¢itudis. 

simili modo (beginning a clause): 14, 8; 99A; 102C; 104A; 
127 B; 141B; 163 Acet.; qu. 7; 20; 373 523 913 973 102 cet. 

uerbis nudis credentes 14, 15: cum nudis uerbis credidimus aut cum 
rebus qu. 114 (p. 2344); hi mon uerbis nudis, sed uirtute operum spiri- 
talium dignos se ostenderent ab apostolo uisitari 218C; nudis uerbis 
also 201 C; qu. 3 (p. 2218); 111 (p. 2335); 114 (p. 2342) (p. 2344). 

ut finiatur malum illorum in gehenna quae est mors secunda: 14, 35; 
est et alia mors guae secunda dicitur in gehenna 97 B &c. 

uas electionis (as a substitute for apostolus Paulus in introducing 
quotations) 14, 36; 419C; qu.2; 106; 115 (p. 2348) cet. This is 
found at least once in Augustine, and oftener in Ambrose. 

congruum est (followed by the accusative and infinitive) 15, 7; con- 
gruum est .. . dei sacerdotem exhortari populum qu. 120, and doubtless 
oftener. 

sub nomine dei et patris: 15,9; cf. 15, 10; 15, 11; this author uses 
sub nomine regularly ; never, or hardly ever, nomine simply. 

sollicitos semper et uigilantes 17, 6; solliciti et parati 19, 33; the word 
sollicitus is commonly strengthened by another adjective, ¢. g. sollicitos 
et uigilantes 2 qu. N. T. 62; sollicitis et dewotis qu. 95; sollicitus et 
Jidelis qu. 111 ; diligentes et sollicitos qu. 102. 

aliquando—aliquando 17,10; 50A; 126A, B; 194D cet.; qu. 1; 
66; 80; 97; 99 cet. 

de eius accipit 17, 11: also in Ambrst. 

numquid 17,15. Ambrosiaster never has mum or numguidnam, but 
always numquid, It is unnecessary to give examples, in the face of this 
rule. 

pigros et segnes 18, 2. Such combinations, especially with adjectives 
expressing praise or blame, are a feature of our author. I have three 
pages of examples. 

diligentes et studiosos 18, 2; diligentibus ac sedudis qu. 10; diligentes 
et sollicitos qu. 102. 

unius fuerant professionis 19, 13; cum sint unius professionis 191A; 
mundis hic diuersae professionis continet homines qu. 102 (p. 2310), ut 
... alterius essent e¢ professionis e¢ conuersationis qu. 108, etc. 

ut nemo sibi de hoc blandiretur 19, 20: physica ratione de qua sibi 
blanditur 282 B ; ze sibi uel de eo ipso blandiatur iniguitas qu. 97. 
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ut meritum conlocetur 19, 23 (there is nothing wrong with the text 
here): si¢ meritum guis conlocat, dum in tribulationibus patiens inuenitur 
133A; non quia mala sunt, sed quia parua sunt ad meritum con- 
locandum 440 A; uti maius meritum conlocares 2 qu. mixt.6. There 
are in Ambrosiaster twelve other examples of this phrase, most of 
which are in the full form meritum sidi conlocare apud deum (e.g. 98B; 
150 B; 168A). The phrase is unknown to any dictionary, like many 
others of the usages here alluded to. It means to ‘pile up (deposit) 
credit for ourself with God (by doing good deeds)’, and suggests the 
Roman trader. 





A. SOUTER. 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST ABOUT DIVORCE. 


THE object of this paper is to determine (1) the difference in sense 
in potxe‘a (and the allied words) in the New Testament and ‘adultery’ 
in our English modern use of the word. (2) How far modern ecclesi- 
astical legislation is based on Christ’s teaching. (3) Whether any light 
is thrown by these verses on the composition of the Sermon. 


In order to appreciate the difficulty of seizing the meaning of Christ’s 
teaching on this subject it is advisable to range the versions of the 
principal sentence side by side’ (R. V.)— 





Mt. v 32. 
A. 


Mt. xix 9. 
B. 


Mk. x 11, 12. 
¢. 


Lk. xvi 18. 
D. 





But I say unto you 
that everyone that 
putteth away his wife, 
saving for the cause 
of fornication, maketh 
her an adulteress; and 
whosoever shall marry 
her when she is put 
away committeth adul- 
tery. 





And I say unto you 
whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except 
for fornication, and 
shall marry another 
committeth adultery ; 
and he that marrieth 
her when she is put 
away committeth adul- 
tery. 





Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, 
and marry another, 
committeth adultery 
against her. And if 
she herself shall put 
away her husband and 
marry another, she 
committeth adultery. 


Everyone that put- 
teth away his wife and 
marrieth another com- 
mitteth adultery; and 
he that marrieth one 
that is put away from 
a husband committeth 
adultery. 








1 I have thought it best to leave questions of textual criticism on one side, for the 


reason that where the principal MSS differ the main drift of the teaching is not 
seriously modified: e.g. when B omits the words of the T. R. in Mt. xix 9 «ai 
yapnoy GdAnv, Dr. Gore is surely right in saying (Sermon on the Mount p. 216) 
that the sense remains the same. There remains however the kind of criticism 
which would delete the important excepting-clause in the two Matthew passages, 
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It is plain from the wording of all four passages that there are certain 
important aspects of the subject of marriage with which our Lord is not 
dealing. He says nothing about the obligation to strict fidelity as it is 
technically called, nor of the general principles of conduct which should 
be observed by married people towards each other. The theme of His 
teaching is the permissibility or not of divorce a vinculo: i.e. not mere 
separation, but separation so complete that the marriage contract is 
wholly null and void, and both parties are free to marry again. And 
the general sense to be gathered from all four passages is that Christ in 
the main reverts to the stricter view of this question which ‘hath been 
from the beginning’, viz. that the marriage contract can never be as 
if it had not been, nor can the parties to it look upon themselves as 
wholly absolved from its obligation, except in the case when the wife 
has been guilty of infidelity, when it is implied that the husband is free. 
This exception is given by A and B, not hinted at by C and D. 

The phraseology of A requires close attention. At first sight it 
seems to contain more than one impossible statement. Apparently 
a woman is made an adulteress not by the commission of the sin of 
fornication after marriage but by being put away for trivial reasons: 
and the questions force themselves on the reader (1) is she any the 
less an adulteress if she is divorced for the grave reason? (2) if she 
is divorced for a trivial reason, why is the guilt hers and not her 
husband’s ? 

The explanation depends partly on the modern restricted use of the 
word ‘adultery’ compared with the Greek word which it renders in the 
Gospels. In all the four passages given above porxedw (or the kindred 
forms of the verb) means to violate the marriage bond without any 


A and B, on grounds of unsuitability. One of the most recent critics, Prof. Bacon 
(The Sermon on the Mount p.17'7), says the words are ‘certainly a gloss’, and appeals 
to the authority of Luke and to the general principle that Jesus ‘ refuses to occupy 
the seat of the law-giver or magistrate in the imperfect conditions of the world’: 
and that ‘ the exception mapexrds Adyou wopvelas transforms the principle’ (i.e. of an 
ideal standard) ‘into a rule, and involves Jesus in the rabbinic debate between the 
schools of Shammai and Hillel’, The grounds of this distinction are not clear. In 
laying down the unqualified principle of the indissolubility of marriage, Jesus repealed 
and abrogated human divorce laws, and what is that but legislating? Again, the 
exception is, I admit, a piece of legislation: but it is also the affirmation of a prin- 
ciple, viz. that the divine ordinance of matrimony is only abrogated by one particular 
sin, Even if this last remark be disputed it remains that those who wish to divest 
our Lord’s teaching of all legislative element must cut out vv. 31, 32 and parallels 
altogether. 

In the same page Prof. Bacon approves of Wendt’s substitution of the Lucan 
reading poyeve: (in xvi 18) for moet abriy poxevOjva, on the ground that it is 
simpler. Certainly it is: but in the absence of any textual reason to the contrary, 
the more difficult reading is to be preferred. 
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reference to the definite act of post-nuptial fornication, which is denoted 
in A and B by zopvefa. But our word ‘adultery’ is restricted to the 
one way of violating the bond, which in A and B is called fornication, 
and hence the English rendering is very confusing. As a matter of 
fact excluding John viii 3 there is no passage in the New Testament 
where the words potyeia, potxds, and porxedw necessarily refer at all to 
the sinful act (wopveia) except strangely enough verse 28 of this chapter, 
just before our passage’. In A,B,C, D the meaning of adultery is simply 
such ignoring of the bond as a man is guilty of who formally puts away 
his wife and regards himself as unconnected with her by any contract. 
B, C and D state hypothetical cases in which the man manifests this 
view of the situation by marrying again: and the sin of adultery consists 
in his treating the original contract as null and void when it is not. 
The word for ‘to put away’ does not mean simply to send out of the 
house to live apart, but to divorce formally under the impression that 
the first contract is thereby wholly dissolved. Therefore when in A 


1 This statement, as far as I can determine, is strictly accurate. If John viii 3 
is included inthe writings of the Evangelists, the word adultery (the noun and the 
verb) must be taken in its modern compound sense of sin against marriage 
consummated in a particular act. In classical Greek the verb and noun are used 
occasionally as synonyms of mopvedw and mopyeia (cf. Ar. Pax 958). But for the 
most part the usages of these words seem to apply indifferently to wopyefa and what 
we term adultery (so Liddell & Scott), May not the sense given in the New 
Testament, which always covers the breaking of the marriage bond, be an indication 
of the reverence felt for marriage? The exact difference between the three uses 
I would mark thus: 

Moryeia (class, Gk.), the sin of the flesh: properly by one married, 

Adultery (mod. Eng.), the sin of the flesh: certainly by one married. 

Morxeia (N. T.), violation of the marriage bond by the sin of the flesh or 
otherwise. 

But it is important to remark further that in all the Gospel uses of the words 
poxarls, porxaoOa, poyxela, porxeve, except two, the idea of the sin of the flesh is 
not necessarily included, the meaning being simply that of violation of the bond. 
The two passages are John viii 3 (4), and Mt. v 28. The former has been dealt 
with. In the latter the word po:yed either = ropvedw, or the modern ‘adultery’, 
and the question depends on whether the woman spoken of is supposed to be 
another’s wife (so Zahn emphatically p. 233; B. Weiss p. 114; Stier p. 128, 
vol.’ i, but dubiously in a qualified and confused note followed by Alford). This is 
hardly doubtful. The whole passage is on the sin of adultery, not fornication, and 
though ethical precepts against the latter may be gathered from the passage (see 
Stier) by inference, the meaning of the word porxetw is to be settled by the plain 
sense with which v. 27 begins, Also there is the whole difference as regards the 
truth of the prohibition in the one case and the other. Human love is necessarily 
complex, and the animal element cannot be wholly excluded from the lawful 
passion of a man for a maid. But if -ywvaixa here is taken for ‘another's wife’, 
the sense is perfectly distinct and logical. The word therefore is used here only in 
the Gospels (exc. John viii 3 and 4) as ‘adultery’ in modern English, 
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nothing is said about the husband marrying again, the meaning of the 
text is unaltered. It is implied that a husband who goes through the 
formality of divorce with the intention of putting an end to the contract 
thereby is guilty of that special behaviour towards the contract which is 
called adultery’. If he marries again he only translates this false view 
of his position into action. 

Further, in A, B and D, Christ says that if a third party similarly takes 
the false view of the contract, and shews that he does so by marrying the 
divorced wife, he too is guilty of adultery. In C the guiltiness of the 
wife who so behaves is stated. If she takes the active part and divorces 
her husband—no reason being here given as sufficient—and marries 
again, she is an adulteress. 

So far the meaning is fairly plain. But a very difficult expression 
is used in A. The husband who thus lightly thinks to dissolve the 
marriage contract by divorcing his wife is not said simply to commit 
adultery, but to ‘make her commit adultery’. Now this expression 
which is in any case obscure, is quite unintelligible unless the above 
restricted view of adultery is adhered to, and the modern associations of 
the word put on one side. The woman is made an adulteress not 
because she has been unfaithful to the contract; shat supposition is 
expressly barred—but because she is placed in a position of being 
different in the eye of the law from what she is in fact: or different 
in the view of man from what she is in God’s sight. According to the 
one she is a freed woman, not a wife: according to the other she is still 
a wife, still bound to her husband. 

The glaring contradiction between truth and appearance constitutes 
a false or adulterous position. The woman is not said to decome an 
adulteress voluntarily and deliberately, but to be made one: so that the 
expression would cover the case of a wife who has done nothing but fail 
to retain her husband’s love, and then has been quite unwillingly ‘ put 
away’. She is made an adulteress, or, more strictly, to commit adultery. 
It is as if the mere fact of her existence, apart from any wrong thoughts 
she may have harboured in her mind, is an offence against the divine 
law ; she is made in her person to embody the revolt of society against 
the purity and completeness of the marriage union. For in the 
‘hardness of their hearts’ men have ordained the legal instrument 
of divorce and attached to it a meaning forbidden by God. They 
have construed it as though the cumbrous formalities of the Gé 
obliterated wholly the Sacred bond which preceded it: and when a 
husband wantonly and in obedience to his own whim declares before 
the whole world that his life partner is wholly. sundered from him and is 
free for re-marriage, he declares a lie, and she, however much in her 

1 In C it is ealled ‘adultery against her’, the wife. 
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heart she may dissent from this, is made in virtue of her false position 
to share in the community’s disloyalty to God’s decree. The wife may 
in her own private capacity disown her husband’s action by refusing 
to marry again, but nothing can alter the fact that the legal position 
into which her husband has forced her is that by which society has 
formally and deliberately uttered its refusal to fall in with the divine 
requirements as to marriage’. 

An important corollary from this interpretation remains to be drawn. 
In all civilized societies the question of the re-marriage of divorced 
persons is a burning one. As is well known there is a difference in the 
law of the Eastern and Western Church on the point. In the former 
the re-marriage of the ‘innocent party’ is allowed, and though not 
permitted by the canons of the Western Church it has been recognized 
by the resolutions of the Lambeth Conference of 1888. But whatever 
there is to be said for this concession it ought not to be based on the 
teaching of Christ as recorded for us. According to C and D nothing 
can dissolve the marriage bond: according to A and B the one sin, 
called fornication after marriage, can do so. But there is not a word to 
imply that after divorce consequent on this sin, the re-marriage of the 
guilty party is forbidden any more than that of the innocent*. It is 
not said anywhere that to marry the guilty divorced woman is to commit 


? There is only one other conceivable sense of roe? airiy porxevOjva: that is, 
‘causeth her to commit adultery’ by making it practically certain that she will 
marry again. But this is not practically certain. Moreover it ignores the meaning 
of dmoAvw. The guilt of dwéAvois consists in a formal assertion of a freedom which 
God has declared to be non-existent : and this particular guilt is unaffected by any 
sequel, By adultery Christ means the attempt to dissolve the indissoluble: what 
we mean is the act which really does dissolve it. 

? In Dr Gore’s Sermon on the Mount (Appendix iii p. 216) the following passages 
occur: ‘What has happened since then (the time of the post-Reformation canons) 
is that the opinion of a great number of the best English divines and commentators 
on St Matthew has been expressed in favour of allowing the re-marriage of the 
‘innocent party” after divorce for adultery.’ And on p. 218: ‘Our Lord appears 
on this matter to be legislating rather than laying down a principle. . . He appears 
to be sanctioning in the case of an innocent and deeply aggrieved person a 
dispensation which violates the logic of the marriage tie on grounds of equity: but 
this carries with it no necessary consequence of a similar dispensation in favour of 
the chief offender.’ 

I think, on the other hand, it must be admitted that the Matthew texts give 
exactly equal right to both the innocent and guilty parties to marry again, in so far 
as the re-marriage of either the one or the other is not what our Lord in these 
words is defining to be adultery. Of course there may be principles which He has 
enunciated elsewhere which justify a distinction; but no such principle is to be 
found here. 

It would be equally true to say that the right to re-marry is withheld equally 
from the innocent and the guilty party. All I contend for is that inequality, in this 
respect, between the two cannot be justified from these verses, 
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adultery : but it is said, in A and B, that to marry an innocent divorced 
woman is adultery. Accordingly, though there may be much to be said 
for the relaxation above referred to ; though the social conscience may 
be perfectly right in drawing a distinction between the guilty and the 
innocent party, there is no warrant whatever for it in these passages 
which give all our Lord’s teaching on the subject. That teaching 
declares the re-marriage of either party following on unjustifiable 
divorce to be adultery: perhaps we may infer that re-marriage of 
either party following on justifiable divorce is not adultery. If a third 
party chooses to marry one who has made havoc of one marriage 
contract and has snapped it by the commission of the great sin, he 
takes upon himself the responsibility of union with a criminal. The 
guiltiness of doing this must depend on whether the divorced person is 
repentant or not. But whatever the guiltiness may be, nothing whatever 
is said about it in the two passages in St Matthew’. 

Let us now take notice what exactly the Church has done in drawing 
a distinction between the innocent and guilty party in respect of the 
legitimizing re-marriage. She has relied on the C and D passages as 
far as the guilty party is concerned and on A and B in regard to the 
innocent party. A and B imply that divorce consequent on conjugal 
infidelity is the human pronouncement of a dissolution already effected, 
which leaves doth parties free to marry again. C and D if taken 
separately from A and B forbid any re-marriage to both parties. The 
Roman Church has taken up the intelligible position that all re-marriage 
in the life-time of the divorced partner is forbidden. This, however, 
ignores A and B. The Eastern and the English Churches have not 
ignored A and B but have gone only half-way in recognizing the words. 
And yet though not based on the Gospel teaching this position is 
defensible. The principle on which we act is to recognize that the 
Gospel teaching only deals with a restricted portion of the subject, viz. 
the defining of the scope of the word adultery: but that there is the 
great crime of snapping the marriage-tie, the punishment of which is 
not here specified, though its heinousness is strongly stated: and which 
has to be dealt with by the Church. Though Christ excludes it from 
His definition of adultery, He implies that it is a crime of the first 
magnitude ; and the punishment inflicted by the Church is to deprive 


' The particular sin of adultery which Christ is defining is committed in three 
ways: (1) by the man or woman who divorces the marriage partner on the 
assumption of freedom, when nothing serious enough has occurred to warrant it ; 
(2) by the third party who marries the divorced person; (3) by the partner who is 
wrongly divorced. Nothing is said about mopveia being adultery in the sense 
indicated, nor about the guilt of it generally: nor is it stated that the man guilty of 
wopveia should be treated in the same way as the woman, 
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the sinner of that liberty of re-marriage to which on a narrow reading of 
Christ’s teaching he would be legally entitled. 

The critical questions which have arisen in connexion with these 
verses have been mainly concerned with the excepting clause in A and 
B. But there is another question to which less attention has been 
given, that is whether vv. 31, 32 are not wrongly placed here. An 
argument in favour of an affirmative answer is to be found in the sharp 
difference of meaning of potxefa in vv. 28 and 32. A paraphrase of 
v. 28 would be ‘Ye have heard . . . thou shalt not commit the sin 
which breaks the marriage bond: But I say that this sin which you call 
adultery is committed when anything is purposely done to stimulate 
desire, even if the desire be not translated into action.’ Here we 
notice potxefa is expanded in one direction: it is made to include 
antecedent actions likely to cause the commission of the sin itself, and 
certain to produce a corrupt state of feeling ; the inference being that 
man must curb his thoughts, not only his actions. Christ might have 
chosen another word than ‘adultery’. But it was His method to 
employ familiar old commandments rather than to invent new categories 
of sins. 

But when we come to v. 32 we are dealing with a subject only faintly 
connected with that of v. 28. The word po:xeia is expanded in an 
opposite direction. Instead of bringing out further the idea of individual 
guilt and the relation of sinful thought and action, Christ exposes the 
disloyal behaviour of mankind in trying to separate those whom God 
had joined: and in so doing He revives the early Scriptural idea of the 
permanence of wedlock. The share taken by different parties to the 
contract in the abortive attempt to annul it is indicated ; and the only 
point of contact with v. 28 is in the implication of that verse that 
fornication (i.e. the modern ‘adultery ’) alone can sever the bond which 
has been knit by divine operation and hallowed by divine decree. The 
sin which in v. 28 was analysed in respect of the comparative guilt of 
evil thought and action, is only glanced at in v. 32 in its relation to the 
ordinance of matrimony. This change in the meaning of poryefa seems 
to point to a dislocation of vv. 31 and 32. 

It would be tempting to some to go further and say that if vv. 31, 32 
do not belong to this context they are merely a version of C, and hence 
the rapexrds clause is an interpolation. But for this there is no evidence. 
It is very probable that in regard to different versions of apparently the 
same words, the disciples asked their Lord for an explanation of some 
saying, as we know they did on more than one occasion (Mk. iv 10; 
Mt. xiii 26). Indeed in Mk. x 24 an unspoken question draws from 
Him just such a modification of His original saying as we find in two 
parallel versions. I would suggest that we have in this passage the 
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genesis of many a diverse report. It is not unlikely that the hard 
saying and the modification were subsequently both preserved in 
writing, and some of the phenomena of the Synoptic Gospels would 
thus be explained. 

E. LYTTELTON. 


ST MARK AND DIVORCE. 


ALL three Synoptic Gospels report a saying of Jesus to the effect 
that whoever puts away his wife and marries another commits adultery, 
but the saying is given with characteristic differences. Matthew and Mark 
give the saying in connexion with a question asked of our Lord by 
adversaries when He was the other side of Jordan on the way to 
Jerusalem (Mark x 11, 12 = Matt. xix 9); with some change of 
wording it had been already given by Matthew as part of the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v 31, 32), while Luke gives it only in a detached 
form practically without context (Luke xvi 18). It is a natural pre- 
liminary inference that the saying had a place in both the chief sources 
of our Gospels, viz. in the lost document commonly called the ‘ Logia’, 
as well as in Mark (or Ur-Marcus). Moreover Matthew inserts in both 
places an exception pi éxi ropveia, or equivalent words: it is evident 
that the stringent rule given by Mark, or his source, needed some 
modification when regarded as the basis for the law of a Christian 
society. 

According to Mark the woman who divorces her husband is declared 
to have committed adultery as well as the man who divorces his wife. 
This condemnation of the woman is not found in the other Gospels 
and is pretty generally assumed to be a secondary addition, ‘ based 
on Roman Law’, says Dr Schmiedel in Zucy. Bidlica, 1851. It is 
supposed to have been monstrous and unheard of that a Jewess should 
divorce her husband. 

Monstrous it was, no doubt, but not quite unheard of. I venture to 
think that to appreciate the historical meaning of the passage we must 
apply the familiar maxim cherchez la femme. Not that we have to look 
very far: we know the woman and her history—her name was Herodias. 
Her husband, whom she left in order to live with Antipas, was the man 
whom Mark calls ‘Philip’ but Josephus only knew as ‘Herod’. 
Antipas also was guilty: he had put away the daughter of the Arabian 
king Aretas to take up with Herodias his half-brother’s wife, she herself 
being his half-niece. 

A curious side-light can be thrown on the public actions of our Lord 
from this point of view. In the estimation of many the Galilaean 
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Prophet was first and foremost the successor of John the Baptist, who 
had lost his life in protesting against the loose pagan morals of Antipas 
and Herodias. On the news of the murder of John our Lord had 
retired at once to ‘a desert place’ (Mark vi 31), and soon afterwards 
we find Him and His disciples taking a quite extended journey to the 
north away from the dominions of Antipas (Mark vii 24 ff). Scarcely 
is He back than we find Him again on a journey in the district of 
Caesarea Philippi, i.e. the NE. district of Herod the Great’s realm, 
outside Antipas’s tetrarchy (Mark viii 27-ix 29). After a stay there, 
important indeed for the inner circle of disciples but short in time, 
He passes through Galilee on His way to Jerusalem, ‘and He would 
not that any man should know it’ (Mark ix 30). This policy of 
concealment lasts until He comes ‘into the borders of Judaea’. There 
He is outside the jurisdiction of Antipas: ‘multitudes come together 
unto Him again and, as He was wont, He taught them again’ (Mark x 1). 

It was no part of our Lord’s plan to get embroiled with the civil 
power, especially just before this Passover, but for that very reason 
questions about Divorce might be used to entangle Him into incon- 
venient pronouncements. He was now once more teaching publicly, 
and some of those who heard—Matthew calls them Pharisees—took this 
occasion to ask whether it were lawful for a man to put away his wife. 
Probably neither legal curiosity nor scruples of conscience prompted 
the questioners, but no doubt it seemed an excellent test question. 
The answer can scarcely have pleased. It offered no palliation for 
the loose Roman manners of the Herods, but the course of conduct 
commanded was based on the natural constitution of man as opposed 
to the Mosaic Law, and the teaching which reads most like a special 
condemnation of Herodias was reserved for the circle of disciples 
indoors. Here as elsewhere our Lord had as little taste for the 
leaven of the Pharisees as for the leaven of Herod. 

While treating of this subject I should like to say a word in con- 
clusion on Mark viii 15. A few weeks before the utterance on Divorce 
which we have been considering, just before Jesus started from Bethsaida 
to go to the villages of Caesarea Philippi, the disciples had come in 
the boat to the place called Dalmanutha or Magadan, an unknown 
spot not so very far from Tiberias. They were met by ‘Pharisees’ 
who ask for a ‘sign’, which is refused (Mark viii 10-12). When they 
have hurriedly re-embarked to go to the border town of Bethsaida on 
the north of the Sea of Galilee, Jesus bids the disciples beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod (Mark viii 15). Why 
Herod? The sudden move to Bethsaida, so sudden that they forget 
to provision the boat, suggests a flight from imminent danger. May 
we not combine this narrative of Mark with the detached anecdote 
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Luke xiii 31-33? According to this passage the Pharisees say ‘Get 
thee out and go hence, for Herod would fain kill thee’. The answer 
gives the reason for the actual course taken by our Lord. He accepts 
the warning and leaves the territory of Antipas, concealing Himself 
and keeping quiet when it was necessary to pass through Galilee, 
because He was determined that the inevitable crisis should come 
at Jerusalem and nowhere else. If this general view be accepted, 
it affords a fresh and welcome proof that the Gospel according to 
St Mark is a document in touch with the facts of history, and not 
merely concerned with the ethical needs of some Christian community 
of later times. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


READINGS SEEMINGLY CONFLATE IN THE MSS 
OF THE LAUSIAC HISTORY. 


THERE is no need to dwell on the importance of the rdéle played 
by Conflate Readings in textual work in general, and in the textual 
criticism of the New Testament in particular. That Conflation is 
a corruption of frequent occurrence is unquestionable, and the deduc- 
tions drawn from it, when it is detected, are in general valid. This 
Note is intended only to serve as a warning of the circumspection that 
is necessary in the employment of one of the textual critic’s best instru- 
ments. 

In the passages to be discussed all the references are to the recent 
edition of the Historia Lausiaca (Cambridge Texts and Studies V1 2), 
and the nomenclature is that which is there employed. In order fully 
to understand and control what follows, it would be necessary to 
examine the full apparatus to the various passages, and to master the 
discussions in the Jntroduction on the character and relations of the 
MSS and versions ; but I hope to be able here to supply information 
which will roughly but sufficiently indicate the textual facts, and make 
intelligible the line of argument in each case. The terms ‘best MS’ 
and ‘second best MS’ are of course relative, and vary in denotation 
according to the MSS extant for each passage. 

(1) P. 41, 14. 

Tov érurxérwv peta TO edgarba éfepyopevwv 

best MS (W, p. 173) and all the versions (two Latin, two Syriac). 
Tov émoxdrwv peta Thy érioxelw efepxouevwv 

second best MS (P). 
tov émuorxdrw pera THy érioxepy cifapévwv Kai pera THY edyny efdvTwv 


inferior MSS (B). 
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There can be no doubt that the reading of W and the versions is the 
true one. The variant érioxeyw has come from 1. 12, where we read: 
émernpynoas érra érvoxdrwy ayiwv éricxejw. Now the corrupt or meta- 
phrastic form of the text found in the ‘ inferior MSS ’—the vast majority 
—and called B, was already formed certainly in the sixth century, and 
almost certainly in the fifth. On the other hand, W and P are closely 
akin, having in common a number of corruptions found nowhere else 
and clearly of a relatively late origin; some of them indeed are due to 
contamination from a B text, so that the proximate archetype of WP 
is posterior in date to the archetype of B. Hence it follows that any 
divergence of P from W in the way of corruption is later than the 
formation of the B text. And therefore the éricxejw in the B MSS 
cannot have been derived from P, nor was the B reading conflated out 
of those of W and P. The B reading is made up, after the manner 
characteristic of the metaphrastic reviser, out of the true reading 
(preserved in W) and the éricxefw of 1. 12. The reading of P either is 
due to the influence of B, a phenomenon whereof clear traces are to be 
found elsewhere in P; or else, as seems more probable, éricxejw has 
come in from 1. 12, so that its presence in P and in B is a case of mere 
coincidence in error. 

It is certain that we are not here in the presence of a Conflate 
Reading in B. 

(2) P. 89, 3, 4. 

Ta drova Trois drovwrépors eyxeipile 
best MS (P) and Ethiopic version (apparently), 
7a Grova Tois doxytixwrépos éyxeipile Epya 
second best MSS (T O 47) and Sozomen (ra 8¢ ebyapy trois doxov- 
pévoss) 
7a drova Tos { Grovurépos kai doxyrixwrépors eyxelpile Epya 
dobeverrépors 
inferior MSS (B) and Latin and Syriac versions. 

Here drovwrépos, being supported by P and a good independent 
witness, must be accepted as belonging to the text; and the attestation 
of doxyrixwrépous—the three next best MSS (which are unrelated to 
each other), and Sozomen, the earliest witness to the text—compels 
us to accept it also as belonging to the text. The support given to 
the double reading by the two versions is strong; and I think it is 
reasonable to suppose that Sozomen also had the double reading before 
him, in view of his treatment of a similar sentence a little lower down : 
P. 91, 1-3: Kai Trois pév drAoverépors Kai dxepaorépos érvOyoas 7d lara, 

Soz. darovorépous piv i@ra daroxadovwvras, 
trois 5¢ Svc xeperrépors Kai oxodwrépos rpordgas 7d £i. 
Soz. oxodors d& £ H é. 
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Besides Sozomen only a pair of Greek MSS and the Ethiopic version 
omit dxepavorépos, so that its authenticity cannot be doubted; while 
dvoxepeorépos is in every single authority for the text, except Sozomen : 
on the other hand, oxoAwrépos, which is attested by Sozomen and an 
array of witnesses that place it beyond suspicion, is omitted by P and 
the Ethiopic version (also the Syriac and some of the B Greek MSS): 
so that this passage, where the two pairs of double readings are certainly 
authentic, seems to present a perfectly analogous situation to that of 
the passage under consideration. 

Thus the double reading which is found in the inferior Greek MSS, 
but also in two versions, is seen not to be conflate, but the original 


reading, which has fallen asunder into its two halves in the best 
Greek MSS. 


(3) P. 116, 5. 

redeuta — — év airy TH ‘Pouy tadeis 
five best MSS (P T A V C) and Syriac version. 

reXeutd —— ev airy TH épyjpw tadeis 
inferior MSS (B) and Latin version. 

redevTa —— ev airy TH épypy td tov dyiwv Kydevdeis 
one sub-group of the inferior MSS (14-18). 

redeuTa —— ev abry TH pnw tri tov dyiwv KydevOeis cai rageis 
one sub-group of the inferior MSS (12, 13). 


In this case the apparent conflation has arisen in certain sub-groups 
of the inferior (B) MSS and has no claim to represent even the authentic 
B text. The sub-groups of B represented by MSS 12, 13 and 14-18 
are Closely related, and are the common offspring of a single archetype, 
having a number of corruptions in common. In the case before us 
I at first thought that the reading of 12, 13 was evidently conflated out 
of the normal B reading radeis, and the reading of 14-18 id rév 
dyiwv xydevbeis. But fuller examination of the text of 14-18 shewed 
it to be an abridged redaction, rewritten on the principle of pruning 
away superfluous words and clauses ; and I have no doubt that here 


also the text of 14-18 has been formed from that of 12, 13 by cutting 
out Kal radeis. 


(4) P. 132, 2. 
by darébwxe —--——- ry airy jpyépa 
best and third best MSS (P and A), some of the inferior MSS (Bt), 
and a Latin version (1). 
bye) ardduxe — -——— rij abtod pnrpi 
some of the inferior MSS (B t) and a Latin version (1,). 
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by drédwxe —-——- 17 abrod pntpi rp airy jpépa 
second best MS (T), some of the inferior MSS (Bt), and the 
Syriac version. 


The agreement of T and the Syriac version shews that the double 
reading existed in the sixth, probably in the fifth century. There 
can be no doubt that it is the original reading of the B text; so that 
the absence of one or other clause in certain B MSS is due to omission, 
doubtless on account of the extreme harshness of the full text. To 
the same cause must, I think, be attributed the absence of either clause 
in P and A and the two Latin versions. Here, therefore, again there 
seems little doubt that the double reading is not conflate but original, 
and has been broken up into its parts. 


(5) P. 152, 10-12. 
eheyev Hpiv Gri Nois darooras Geod évvoias 4 xrivos yiverat  Saipwv Kal 

Thy pev érBupiav eye xryvadn, Tov dé Ovpdv darpovisdy 

the two best MSS (W and P). 
Acyev hyiv ore Nots drooras Oeod évvoias wepurimra émibupig: Kai Th piv 
érOupiav Edeye xryvodn, tov S88 Ovpdv Saipovwdy 
the third best MS (T), and the fourth (A, but with a slight variant), 
and the Syriac version (but om. rév 52 6. darp.). 
édeyer Hpiv Sr. Nods drooras Ocod évvoias 4 Saipwv yiverat } xrqvos. jypav 

82 prorevotowvrwy tov tpdrov by elrev, EXeyey ovTws St Nots drooras 

Geod (évvoias) é€ dvdyxns weperinrea erOvpia 7} Ovp@ Kal rhv pev érbv- 

pilav éXdeyev elvar xryvady, Tov 8% Ovpdv daporwdy 

inferior MSS (B) and Latin version. 

The passage before us has perplexed me nota little. In the first 
draft of the text I adopted the double reading—which is not precisely 
that of the metaphrastic text (B), but a reconstruction of that of the 
MS used by the metaphrastic reviser for his rewriting of the text: 
this was in the fifth century (see Jnfroduction pp. Ixii, xxxiii—xxxiv, 
xliii, xliv). Next, on discovering W and finding that it agreed ‘with 
P, I preferred the reading of W and P, and that is the one 
that stands in the text. Later on, when reviewing the evidence as 
a whole in the Jntroduction, I reverted to the double reading, regarding 
the other two as due to its breaking asunder on account of the 
repetition : and so in the List of Alterations and Corrections (p. 180), 
I direct its adoption. Now I find myself wavering again ; for the longer 
reading may well be an explanatory expansion of the reading of W and 
P, intended to bring out more definitely the nexus between the two 
clauses of W P. 

Be that as it may, it is hardly conceivable that the reading of TAs 
could have originated independently and have so well fitted in with 
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that of W P as to produce the double reading by conflation. In other 
words, the genesis of the three readings may be 


WP or Bl but hardly WP 
Bl WP:TAs TAs 
TAs Bl 


On either of the hypotheses that seem likely, T As is derived from 
B], so that the latter is not conflated out of TAs and W P. 

Thus, in spite of appearances, two of these seemingly conflate 
readings (2 and 4) are certainly, and a third (5) is possibly, the genuine 
reading: while not one of the five is in reality conflate. 

I should not like it to be supposed that I think what has been 
brought forward touches in any way the discussion of Conflate Readings 
in Hort’s Jntroduction, or affects the validity of the arguments there 
developed : there is no parity or analogy in the distribution of the docu- 
ments in his instances and in those just discussed. But it does seem 
worth while to point out by means of concrete examples, that it must 
not simply be taken for granted that readings with the appearance 
of being conflate, really are such ; and also that the breaking asunder of 
a text into parts is a phenomenon that does occur and must be taken 
count of in textual work. 

E. C. BUTLER. 


THE INTERPOLATIONS IN ST CYPRIAN’S 
DE UNITATE ECCLESIAE. 


WHILE I am grateful to Mr. Watson (in 7. Z. S. April 1904 p. 432) 
for his over-flattering appreciation of my work on Cyprianic questions, 
I am yet trespassing on the Editor’s kindness in order to reply to some 
criticisms. 

I admit that my ‘II serait difficile en Afrique ou méme 4 Rome 
de trouver quelqu’un qui puisse écrire si bien’ was too general. I am 
sorry. 

But I certainly consider that I ‘strengthened my case by a minute 
search for likenesses’. It is very difficult to imagine a forger so clever 
as to combine harmoniously in one sentence so many of St Cyprian’s 
own expressions as occur in the substituted passage. There is certainly 
in the pseudo-Cyprianic treatises no passage so Cyprianose in character 
—witness the pastores multi, grex unus, una cathedra, primatus, unanimi 
consensione, super quem fundata est ecclesia. To me it seems one of 
those occasional passages where a writer’s style is unmistakeable. But 
this may be a matter of feeling. 
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So far my defence is half-hearted. Not so with the rest. What 
follows in Mr. Watson’s paper is based on a misapprehension of my 
meaning and of the facts. 

St Cyprian wrote to the Roman confessors, as soon as he heard of 
their secession from Novatian, a letter of congratulation (Ep. 54), 
to which he appended copies of the De Zapsis and the De Unitate. 
‘It was in this copy that Dom Chapman holds the change was made 
by the author. . . . The first point to strike a student is the importance 
and the publicity of the transaction.’ I am afraid it must be my fault 
if the student’s first impression of my meaning is something I never 
meant. I tried to shew that the change made by the author in c. 19 
made that chapter apply to confessors and only to confessors. It is 
inconceivable that the person who altered the passage, whether 
St Cyprian or an anonymous forger, should have wished to publish 
the passage in this form after the return of the confessors to unity. 
Still less would the confessors themselves have wished it. My con- 
tention was that St Cyprian made the alterations simply to meet the 
case of Maximus and his companions in a single copy which he sent to 
them. 

But Mr. Watson takes a different view, perhaps forgetting c. 19. 
‘It was to the credit of the confessors [?] and to the obvious advantage 
of Cornelius that this budget from Carthage should be circulated as 
widely as possible.’ But Ep. 54 was not sent under cover to Cornelius, 
as Ep. 46 had been, and he probably never saw the copy of De Unitate. 
‘This authoritative antidote would surely be disseminated by all the 
means which the world-wide connexions of the Roman Church put at 
Cornelius’s disposal. And we should expect, if the earlier version 
remained in existence, to find that it had escaped oblivion as narrowly 
as the African type of the Old Latin Bible has done.’ Let us suppose 
that St Cyprian really meant the correction as ‘ an authoritative antidote 
to Novatianism’ (though this is ‘not in the least my view); how can 
Mr. Watson know that corrected copies were not disseminated every- 
where by Cornelius? It is certain, let me remind him, that all our 
very numerous MSS of the treatise on Unity simply go back to the first 
collection of St Cyprian’s writings, which was known to Pontius, and 
which must have been made in Africa just after (or even just before) 
St Cyprian’s death’. The treatises contained in this collection must 


1 This edition contained i, iv, vi, v, vii, x, viii, xi, xii, xiii, 6, 10, 28, 37, 11, 38, 
39; I am glad to see that Hans von Soden has independently arrived at the same 
conclusion, Die Cyprianische Briefsammlung, 1904, pp. 52-5. I may mention that 
this industrious young author considers my thesis as to the interpolations as 
‘ausreichend begriindet’ (p. 21, note, and p. 202). Cp. Harnack Chronol. ii 
P- 334- 
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have had a large circulation before they were thus collected, but we 
know absolutely nothing about this. The circulation of a ‘Roman 
edition’ of the De Unitate, such as Mr. Watson supposes, might have 
been the largest in the world, and yet have left no trace. Pontius, 
Lucifer, the Cheltenham list, all testify only to the original African 
collection handed down in our MSS. It would surely be nothing 
wonderful if this Carthaginian edition had contained the original 
Carthaginian form of the De Unitate, even had a rival form been 
far more common in the rest of the world. This simple consideration 
destroys the whole of Mr. Watson’s elaborate objection to a conjecture 
which was, after all, never made by any one. 

‘Is it not more reasonable to acquiesce in the old-fashioned view 
that there has really been an interpolation?’ I think not, until some 
reason has been given, some circumstances suggested, for such an 
ingenious performance. The interpolation in c. 4 is not simply in 
favour of Papalism; it is against the Novatians or (just conceivably, 
if it can be so late) the Donatists. But the changes in c. 19 have to be 
accounted for, and how would Mr. Watson propose to account for 
them ? 


JoHn CHAPMAN. 


NOTE ON THE TEXT OF THE HYMNS OF 
HILARY. 


SINCE my paper on the Hymns of Hilary appeared in the last 
number of the JourNaL, I have received a very careful collation of 
the text of the Arezzo MS from Mr A. S. Walpole, who is preparing 
a volume on the earliest Latin hymns. I subjoin the principal passages 
in which Mr Walpole corrects Signor Gamurrini’s reading of the MS. 

The MS has 

I 32 transformans se, ut est, uiuam in imaginem 
42 Deusque uerus substitit ex Deo 
54 alter quae cum sit mixtus in altero 
57 paret sed genitus Patri 
63 condensque primum saecula 
II 11 fefellit saeuam Verbum factum te caro 
13 gaudens pendentem carnis ligno cum crucis 
III 1 Adae carnis gloriam et caduci corporis 
22 inter turbas, quae frequentes mergebantur, accipit 
29 quaerit audax tempus quod sit. 
A. J. Mason. 
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